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LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Inninois WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Bloo mington, Til. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., Hon. Clifford 
R. Hope (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Hope (presiding), Harvey, Belcher, Wil- 
liams, Harrison, Abernethy, and Jones. 
Also present: Representatives Leslie C. Arends and William L. 
Springer, of Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Arenps. Good morning. gentlemen, members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and you good folks of central Illinois: 
As a representative of this fine 17th Congressional District of Llinois 
I want to welcome the committee to Bloomit oton and this district. 

To all the rest of you who are present I say “How do you do; we 
are elad you are he re. 

It isa pleasure to have some of my colleagues come to town, the 
fellows 1 work with, the fellows I associate with day in and day out. 
We are all Americans here this morning, looking after the interests 
of the country and what we can do with a perplexing problem that 
faces us. I am ne going to take up your time. We have many, many 
witnesses here tl aul we want to hear from today. We live in hope 
and anticipation that somebody will come up with a good suggestion 
that will be extremely hel Ip yful to this committee which is diligently 
going about the country. 

They have been through the South, through the East, and now the 


Midwest on a hard, trying trip, going around to the grassroots to 
give them an opportunity to express themselves as to what they feel 
will be to the best lone-range interests of agriculture. That is so 


typical of America. That is the way we do things in America. 

Here we have the opportunity, we who have our feet in the soll, 
to get up we re and say to our elected re presenti itives of the Congress 
of the United States “We, the people, believe this.” That is a won- 
derful part of why we enjoy being Americans and citizens of this 
great, great country. 

Now, without t aking any more time I would like to present to you 
the acting chairman of the committee at this time, Mr. Harvey, of 
Indiana, who will present the members of the committee to you. 

Mr. Harvey. 

1111 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH HARVEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Les. 

\s acting chairman of the committee here today I want to express 
to you our appreciation for your efforts in participating with us in 
this very important mission. I hope that a great deal of good will 


I should explain to you as Les has already mentioned, the fact 


that this committee is desirous of giving to everybody who cares a 
ch e to voice to us their thinking with regard to farm problems, 


Li 
particularly with regard to farm-price supports since that legislation 
will be subject to consideration when the Congress reconvenes 1n 
J wWuary, 

Phe 1 urpose of these trips are twofold. First of all, as we go 
around over the country we are going to, as Members of Congress, 
learn a lot about the agriculture of our Nation. As our chairman has 
aptly and frequently said, after all, agriculture is not one single 
entity, Lisa composite of m ny complex and even at times conflicting 
businesses. 

Tom Abernethy from Mississippi is an expert on cotton. He also, 
incidentally, had a very famous corn grown in his district which he 
showed us. I think he did that to put us farm folks on our mettle. 

We have folks here on our committee from all parts of the country. 
Naturally we are going to learn a lot of the agriculture of the Nation 
In getting around the country. 

We hope by the same token, as you folks come together in these 
give us helpful information and that even 

possibly out of a meeting of this kind you, yourselves, will get a better 

picture of the problem as different witnesses present their views. 

I am not going to take long. We want to get started as quickly as 
we can and make the most of the time that we have here with you 
today. | thought Les Was golIng to introduce his colleague from 
Illinois, but sinee he didn’t, I will. 

I think I probably could very appropriately do it since he is also 
a former Hoosier. Congressman Bill Springer. 

Let me say right here that I have had the pleasure of working with 
Les and Bill both, and they are two hard-working Congressmen and 
they are also ver able Members of the House. Working with them 
is a pleasure. Certainly it is grand, Les, to be here with you in your 
district in Illinois. 

Now I am going to rather hurriedly introduce the members of our 
committee. I should explain to you, possibly all of you know it any- 
way, that we are holding 2 hearings today in Illinois, 1 at (Quincy, 
and the other here at Bloomington, so the committee is divided, about 
half of them here and half of them at Quincy. Actually at most. of 
the hearings we have had our number from 14 to 20. Before we will 
have completed, probably all of the 30 Members will have participated 
in at least part, if not all of these hearings. 

I will start on my left and introduce the Representative from Mis- 
sissippi, Tom Abernethy; from New York, Bill Williams; from Mis- 
sourl, Paul Jones; on my right, from Oklahoma, Page Belcher; next, 
Bob Harrison, from Nebraska. You know, folks, you probably don’t 


meetings, that vou will 
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appre late as much as Les does the fact that Members of Congress, 
in making this tour which we are making, are really something. 

I have worked with the members of this committee and I appreci- 
ate it and now I think in their behalf I should mention this fact 
because I could tell you that they are able men and the y are cons scien- 
tious and honorable and you would say it hooey, that is just what you 
should expect of them.” But when I also tell you that these men are 
taking ey 6 weeks out of their recess time to travel all over the 
ountry, by bus and other tortuous means, and being out of their own 
districts whe n th ley coulc | be at home, and most of all to listen when 
they could be ti alking, that is something. 

We also have been fortunate in having with us on this tour members 
of our staff and re present: itives of the press. I will introduce them. 

First of all Iam going to introduce George Monick, who is a short- 
hand artist down here, and when you folks prepare a statement and 
come down to give your testimony, if you will please give your name 
to him first, it will be helpful to him, and if you have a statement, file 
it with him. He is the man who is charged with compiling the sum 
mary of the testimony that is taken here today so that it will finally 
be entered in the record of the neon Ings 

The clerk of our committee, G orge Reid, went with the bus to take 
our lugeage down to the ak, co will come in later. We do have 
one of our experts and consultants a is assigned to our committee 
from the Library of Congress, Walter Wilcox. We also have a repre- 
sentative from the United States Department of Agriculture who has 
been along with us, particularly in me western areas, as 2 consultant 
and he has been h Ip ful to us with regard to the cattle problem, Mr. 
Pettus. 

By the way, I think you folks should know that these men whom I 


have introduced are also midwesterners. Mr. Wilcox graduated from 
lowa,and Pettus from Kentucky. Sothey are not foreigners here. 
I will introduce briefly the press who are also here with us. We 


have Mr. Burke, of the United Press: Ovid Martin, of the Associated 
Press; Bill Blair, of the New York Times, and Grant Salisbury, of 
Capper Publications. Also we have with us Mr. Orr, of the Chicago 
Tribune; James C. Thomson, managing editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, [l.; Frank W. Bill, farm editor of the Pantograph, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; and Ed Borman, of the Champaign-Urbana News 
Gazette 

If there are no others, we will get started. I am going to say that 
due t to the time limitation, as we have a limited time in Bloomington, I 
waht to get everybody who desires to address the committtee as a 
witness to have th: at « th; ance. In order to do that we are going to have 
to place a time limitation on each of the w itnesses as they appear. 

That is in order to give everyone an opportunity to testify. We 
don’t want to leave until all those who came for that purpose have 
had their chance. We are going to start out on this basis, folks, and 
see how we come out. We will have 8 minutes for those who are 
addressing the committee in behalf of an organization, and we will have 
+ minutes for those who are simply speaking as an individual. 

Let me say that in presenting your testimony if you are unable to 
crowd the things th: at you want to say into the time th: at is allotted, we 
will be glad to have you file your statement with us. If you can’t get 


= 
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t complete or don’t have it in such form that you can give it to us, 
you can mail it to us at our Washington oflice, House Committee on 
Agriculture, where it will be made a part of the permanent record. 

We have ted first among the witnesses Melvin Gehlbach, of 


— 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN P. GEHLBACH, FIELDMAN, SANGAMON 
VALLEY FARM BUREAU FARM MANAGEMENT SERVICES, LIN- 
COLN, ILL 


\i (FF EHILBACI Ir. Chairman, y ibers Oot he committee, ] am 
t farm nd as a field the Farm M vement Service 
i ive be y ith 1 Tamulie 
} ( Q4 ) five f ( ( ielp he them to analyze 
ral ir ft the tT it ords that they 
I hav earned, | th k, to know 
| ! nt )] : ia ! 
| | t rew nil ere to bring before you some of 
i ‘ ! pote that I feel Corn selt 
fal prog } rat will coin ide 
{ Vy » ples that farmers follow in agriculture, 1 think 
( i ive ifthe iit r’\ Yy outa very sound program. 
Phi yi] tbly the bas miree of our Nation's farmers. 
\"\ 1] ive a chart ul 1OM woes T1 the soil o the production 
| ed o i =] the prod 1 of liveste k. to the production of feed. 
i t k it is time to examine the Nation’s agriculture not only from 
1) »y Tron | 1 iii ts propel pin e », our whole 
( { ‘ i | to pre ni 
| { ki ) Di \ \ Vl iltu oreatl th Pact 
i ! ‘ 1 ers ( B { eC] can convert 400 to 600 
ry {f feedstuffs to 1 pouns f livestock to 60 pounds of food, 
und the way to get agricultural surplus from going 1! rplus is to get 
oOnve | business of farming, and to get it con 
1 ed 
| t to ra now the first ] e economic principle, and that is 
‘ lace hig Support | ce oO it basic commodity, does that 
( ! ers fer more ed grains to livestock, or does it 
to feed maybe a little bit less due to a higher price and it 
Y e more profitable to sell our grain to the Government than to 
reed. it OuUl \ t¢ Ke 
Unanimously, as I have sat down with farmers, the answer is “We 
feed less.” Let me put ane ther economic factor now on our chart. 


We have a reverse movement into what I think farmers feel is proper 


Point No. 2: If we have a high-price support ona commodity which 
s any price above where the price would normally be, do farmers 
tel d to produce less acreage of soil depleting crops, or are farmers 
melined n ivbe TO put out a little large acreage of corn or a little 
larger acreage of cotton and thus bring about a little bit more surplus? 
We have another force, or this second factor, which I think mavbe 
we had better put on the chart. How are we cone to whip the prob- 
lem of accumulated surpluses in the form of our basic feed grains if, 
first, the higher price encourages greater production and in the same 


toker lows down the movement ? 


-_ 
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I cannot elve this full report in the Time allotted. I am going to 


suggest what might be a possible basic solution. One oft the first 
thines we need to examine in agriculture is what direction are we going 
to vo to give a farmer an incentive to correct his ills. Let’s get a 


natiol al, positive dpproa h on a free basis w ithout any Government 
controls. I have faith in the American farmer that f he is put 

the proper setting of economic forces he is a wise man who will choose 
properly. So lam going to put, graphically, what I think is maybe 
at the underlying heart of our agricultural problem that we have 
mavbe forgotte as we talk about price supports, acreage (1 § 


corn, commodity loans, and so forth. 


ntal program, in times when surpluses are 


If our present governme } } 
mounting, encourages folks to shift their land-use pattern, to grow 
more oats and more wheat and less legumes because the support is 
put on the deple ted crops, I wonder what would happen if we took 
the n oney now spent on cottoh, corn, al al so forth, il] of our basic 


commodities that we have been work ne on and which alw iVs vet 
us into trouble, if we took those dollars and 1ifted them to the place 
that I will indieate on m\ land use | ie chart. 

As I try to analyze the thinki oy or Ce rh Belt farm rs, ce Whi deep 
in their hearts they have one feeling: If onlv an acre of soll-building 
crop would be more profitable than an acre of corn or wheat or cotton, 
so that I could afford or see my w L\ clear to shift m\ land-use pattern. 

I want to raise one additional q lestion. Which farmers did ow 
past agricultural program benefit most? The chart that is being 


nlaced on the bulletin board, each dot ré pre nts the average corn 
vield of a central Illinois farm wit] the be {Soll ol the left, the poore f 
soll on the mght. The past program has he pr | those farmers with 


the hig he st vield producing the largest number of bushels, hav ina the 
ereatest amount of grain to seal. Iam interested in the farms in the 
Nation th | vi 
Folks, we cannot afford to let the fertility of aoriculture slip 1 
the vears ahead because I have witnessed on manv of our rented 
farms that the earning level of farmers is ata very low ebb ana their 
sight into the future is beginning to worry them. So let us try 
when we formulate an agricultural program in 1954 for the American 
farmer, let us try to get the economies in the wavy farmers will respond. 
Let us try to vet a program that when we spend a dollar, let if be 


1 
cis 
i>. 


at are having difficulty through low fertility and low 4 


on a free choice system, and let the farmer determine his land-use 
pattern. 

I have to completely ignore the discussion I was cone to olive on 
how this same dollar would become the leverage or the equity that 
we can set up so that the agriculture industry will be in the proper 
relation with industry, with labor, in the production of less costly 
food for the consumer, on a higher level of farm efficiency. in a program 
that will preserve for agriculture the resources of this Nation. 

Last but not least, I am personally quite concerned with the attitude 
that American people are getting toward their Government. I will 
sum this up with one statement: I have worked income tax, income 
tax, and income tax for farmers, based upon their records, and the 
statement that I hear time and time again is this: “I would not mind 
paying this if we would spend it more wisely.” 
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So if we are spending money in agriculture, let us get efficiency 


on American farms, let us get agriculture in its proper place in our 
economy with a high level of income that will be equal to industry and 
labor, and let us preserve our resources instead of giving them to other 
nations or dumping it. 

I thank you very much. 


(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


AN O INE FOR AN A reul ‘Ln PROGRAM BASED ON CONSERVATION INCENTIVES 
AND UNRESTRICTED ACREAGES OF BASIC CROPS 


resented at the House Agriculture Committee’s public hearing, Bloomington, 


I October 17, 19538, by Me n P, Gehlbach, Fieldman Sangamon Valley 

Farm Bureau Farm Management Service, Lincoln, Ill 

(The ews expressed in this report are those of the author, as he has helped 
j dreds Iilinois farmers analyze their business based upon factual farm 
business records kept on their farms, and not necessarily the views of the 
Illinois I m Bureau Farm Management Service.) 

Farm records in Illinois disclose that in the year of 1952 “Returns per $100 





feed fed” for hogs, poultry, sheep and feeder cattle were the lowest of any year 


for the past 20 years This occurred in a year of high industrial activity, full 
empl wnt and high wages Why, in a year of strong demand should earnings 
vestock irms fall so low? Might it be that the Government price support 
on corn Was not in keeping with other factors in our economy. <A farmer seeing 
feed costs out of balance to livestock prices Was compelled to liquidate livestock 
unorderly th a result of unduly depressing farm prices. It is strange to 
Witness such | irm earnings when farms have normal production in a period 
( I S s er demand 
Che soil is probably the most basic resource of our Nation’s farmers and from 
this source we produce our roughages and feed grains which in turn feed our 
vestock to produce our food We can show this in a very simple chart 


Soil —— >» Feed Grains — >» Livestock — >» Food 
Ll think it is timely to reexamine the agriculture of this Nation not only from 


Within, but also how it relates to other phases of our economy Agriculture 
reat in this country because American farmers can take from 400 to 600 pounds 
oft feed grains and produce 100 pounds of livestock or 60 pounds of meat for the 


Soll — > 40) to 600 pounds feed g1 i 3 100 pounds livestock -—> 
pounds food 

We in America, enjoy a higher standard of living and consume steak, pork 
hile the 





hops, k, egg ice cream, cheese, and other concentrated foods w 
peoples (hi ind India consume mainly cereals due to a large population 
n relation to their production The way to prevent the accumulation of so-called 
surpluses is to convert 400 to 600 pounds of production to 60 pounds of a more 
refined food and get it consumed 

v le Is ¢ mine the basic economic relationships confronting agriculture, 

the Natio I the farmet The first basic principle to consider is 

I. Does support price on a basic colmodity such as corn, set at a figure 
somewhat above its normal price, induce farmers to feed more feed grains to 
ivestock ¢« does it cause them to curtail feeding operations? Farmers are 
haiti n the nswer to this question All contend that a support price on 
feed grains decreases the amount they are willing to feed, since it is less attractive 
to feed the grain than sell at a high support price. This then, gives us an 
economic force working in reverse of our original diagram. 

Gq New Force 

Soll 100 600 pounds 100 pounds 60 pounds 

; Feed Grains Livestock Food 
So much for the effect on distribution 


II. Let us now examine the use of our soil resources. Generally farmers on 


reasonably gor nd hope to get almost one-half of their tillable acres planted 


to cor one-tenth to soybeans, one-fourth to small grains and the balance to 
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hay and pasture. The second basic principle to consider is: Does a support 
price on a basic commodity such as corn, set at a figure above its normal price 
at a time when prices are declining, induce farmers to plant smaller acreages 
to feed grains in light of growing surpluses; or, do farmers plant larger acreages 
of soil depleting crops that have support prices? Farmers again are unanimous 

their answer to this question All replied that high support prices lead to 


1 
larger acreages of soil depleting crops 


—> New Force <—— 
Soil 100 60.) pounds 100 pounits 60 pounds 
Feed Grains Livestock * Food 

Ill. The third basic principle we must recognize is—whom do support prices 
help the most? Is it the farmer who already has a good land-use program and 
a high yield level and large quantities of grain upon which he can receive high 
support price; or, do support prices help most those farmers having a poorer 
cropping system, | la small quantity of grain to receive prices 
that are 

The answer is obvious—we have helped most those farmers needing the least 
help and the small and low-earning farmer did not have the level of production 
to receive tmnuch price support 


OW crop \ i@ lds a 
1% 








supporte 


IV. Who pays who? In our present program, where about S5 percent of our 
feed grains are fed to livestock, who pays the support price to farmers? 
Aren't farmers paying the supported price as they feed their livestock? Have 
you ever heard of robbing Peter to pay Paul? The livestock farmer is Peter who 
is being robbed to pay Paul, the grain farmer. Many times it is the same man 
We all, however, are paving the taxes to pay for organizing the robbery 


American farmers are interested most in an earning level in balance with the 
earnings of labor and industry and are not interested in so-called parity prices, 
as such What American farmers desire is a fair relative earning 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


I. If the money spent on grain storage, support prices, acreage allotments 
and other measures of our present program were paid directly for the acres of 
soil building legumes that farmers grow on their farms, we could eliminate 
acreage controls In other words, make an acre of legumes return a higher 
earning than the profit of an acre of soil depleting crop. This incentive need 
not be great to bring about this shift, especially in times of high costs. If this 
shift should be too great in any 1 year, immediately the shorter supply of corn 
would raise its price—thus making it more profitable than legumes, 

Il. We must have a long-range farm program in order to keep a balance 
between agriculture, industry, and labor. The incentive payments paid on soil 
building crops will not only serve to regulate the production of soil-depleting 
crops but will also provide the differential earning to put agriculture on a par 
with industry and labor. As the cost-of-living index would raise or lower wage 
rates for many factory workers, so would the payments on soil-building legumes 
raise and lower the earning level of American farmers 

III. The past price-support program has given a great advantage to farmers 
on farms having highest crop yields, since they had the greatest number of 
bushels of corn or other crops to place under Government seal and receive high 
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FARM 





pport | f Che farm with a low yield or the farmer feeding a small feed 
grail d n was unable to receive much benefit 
1 sed agriculture program the farmer on a farm with a low yield 
pe! \ the first to recog e that an acre of legume with an incentive 
) el re desirable than trying to secure a profit from the production of 
(it t p ga low yield, especia na period of high farm operating 
g eld tanned cropping systems will find it 
f ! t system if the profit from cro] 1s 
eZ ( \ ntive pay ts It wo ‘ 
I t Her iift such f S oa stil large! 
i \ b yg elp the farmers st that need 
\ g \ oO 
\ l W heiped ST 
] l fit Wi e larger earnings rougl wer feed 
] Fe This w resu yh norn feed 
( he le ie incent vm 
ve | ( nd fert v ba sulting in more 
‘ er earning e] 
f Col I l le to pure! e food at a normal price as against an 
i ] 
\ be helped e to the fact that more agricultural production 
W f farime to consume mulating business, transportation, and 
! g re produ 
WW é esult of a maintained farm purchasing 
‘ prod of 1 
j p ! if m gement principles to Ameri 
" eT ffective on soils having an improved 
| lt ne l reiges of soil-building crops 
4a I S i her con dities w Sil riv helped by this program, 
In tl ( ! ! qd not i the Ww ulild fertility instead of inefficiently 
I ke manner Corn Belt will build fertilit nstead of grow 
oy ‘ ( b s ‘ with cottonseed and meal. 
\ ot 
More « entratel f 1 will b iilable in the form of livestock products 
‘ nded roughage base We vould also have immediately 
f b 1 tof istuffs in any emergency. Sto age 
bers nd soil fert is less expensive and less 
> J Ce} world rece on some spending might be made at the 
( ( f f my ( ( unches « public-works payrolls paid in 
et ets of unemployed families Lhis will also 
‘ ( I rT ‘ li a 1 bu Lol 
VI b t: I person am quite concerned about the attitul 
of Ar ’ ‘ ‘ vard their Government 1 will sum this up in one state 
: I hen often as I figure Federal income tax for farmers: “I wouldn't 
were ent re wisely if we spend Federal 
} sustained earning, let this spending bring efficiency on 
\ far 1 cor rve the agricultur resources of the Nation 


Mi Arenps. The next witness Is Mr. ISar] Vrooman. 


STATEMENT OF KARL VROOMAN 


Mr. Vrooman. Gentlemen of t] reat pleasure 


ive i chance to pre ent oul local s tuation to you. Qur main 


ie Congress, it is a 


Yr 


cont) tion will be that we have learned what we are going to say 


to you from our pocketbook nerves. They tell us something that is 
bevol a d Spute. 


Wi also realize that you have a different position from Ours. We 
represent a lor il interest. You have to bring together all the loeal 
interests of the entire country, and we want to realize that, so we are 


presenting to you our case, to Corre late it with the interests of the rest 


try 
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| like the keynote of the last speaker. If we are golng to havea long 
time agriculture we must see to it that the fertility of our farms does 
not deteriorate, that we don’t mine our farms 

In other words, legumes are a primary consideration, and livestock. 
The tarmers who go in for those 2 should be given pecial considera 


tion, so as to make it financially possible for them to stress those 
points without paying too large ‘a temporary toss 1n working for a 
;onetime Man, 

Mir. Arenps. I might say, Mr. Vrooman was in the Wilson adminis- 
tration a Assistant Secretary of Lor culture 

Mr. Vrooman. [then knew the national set p., Now lL know the local 


Mr. Arenps. The next ventieman | tS: Helleman, president of 
the United Farm rs of Ameri lL. I) - Fri mont, [1]. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. HELLEMAN, PRESIDENT, UNITED FARMERS 
OF AMERICA, INC., FREMONT, ILL. 


Ir. Heitteman. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the com 
mittee, md our neighbor, Les Lrend aoe velcome vou to Illinois and 
| t! wk vou Tol the opportun ty of expressing’ a Tew views. 


J e American people, not only the farmer but the Americal people, 
are facing the ereatest catastrophe known in histo Vy. No other people 


ve ever faced this catastrophe. We, the Americ in people, are 2OINng 


to have to not only learn to live with plenty, but more than plenty. 


Isn't it a terrible probl mn 

We have the facilities of produ he, L we uld ke to state, to em- 
phasize, that the monkevs in thie juneies Go hot have Gepressions 
when there 18 a big crop of coconuts. 

y 4 I } ] 1 1 1 7 

We In America, i am sad to iV. have a nan looking bunch o7 

baboons who holle: because we have too much. 
‘ ! T } ' . 

| nope to God Tle does not take 1t away Tron Is. The Ame} can 

Geographical Society recently rele i ed a st tement that over two- 


I 


thirds of the peopl of the world are hungry, and here we have too 


much. 

So point No. 1 Nn our program 1s think of some \ ‘uy of working 
out some way ol help no these people who are not as fortunate as w 
are, who do not have the technique Ol he ki OM how or have not been 


schooled in it. 

Point No. 2 is this continual surplus. If vou will study agriculture 
AS we —— | have had to pay iy groce ry bill aie | the me mbers pay 
their grocery bills by farming 

We are actually farming. Periodically our College of Agriculture, 
our De partme nt of Agriculture—this is the only criticism I am going 
to make of Secretary Benson and the De spartment of Agriculture, and 
it is not really a criticism because I don’t want to criticize them: they 
have a treme ndous proble ‘m—the ve ry cli Ly that I read in the | aper that 
the re i be hk irketing quoti is | pie ‘ked upa farm paper, and ‘| rue 
D. Morse had an article “Now is the time to buy fertilizer.” 

I ertilizer is for produce ‘tion. If yout: ike any branch of agriculture, 
whether it is some of our So-c alled farm org: mnizatic ms, our college ot 
agriculture, our extension, it is all produce, produce, produce. 

There must be some moral code. We are trying on the one hand to 
support the prices and on the other hand we have many instances in 
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the past where we were taking the taxpayers’ money to support farm 
prices, and at the same time were were importing. 

The point that we are going to have to understand is the disparity 
of incomes. 

i have not been in many foreign countries, as many of vou gentlemen 
have, but we do not have to go TO many foreign countries. Just take 


our closes eighbor, Mexico. We havea reciprocal trade treaty that 
is supposed to be reciprocal so we can trade with good neighbors, as 
thev are. 


When I go down to Mexi o I take a couple of hundred dollars with 
me and we go down there and take pictures and view their good 
country. When I turn my money into Mexican money | get $8.40 for 
every doll: ir Lhand out. $8.40 in pesos—centavos. 

What is the proportion’ Eight to one. I can go down there and 


with ZOO bueks I can have a good time—S1.600. 


If it were re 5 sara do you see any Mexicans coming up here, taking 


pictures of the Capitol Buil oe If a Mexican had $200 and came 
over here, and he exc hanged 1 it into our money—at the last exchange 
with the Mexican peso was auth $11.118. He would then have 
20.60. He could not vet out of Texas. That is trade. 

We are faced with farmers. We are faced at the same time with 
surplus. We are faced with a cut-throat competition at that ratio. 


('ar ada, the exchange of course s better. My son recently got back 
from Canada and he griped because he bought a $10 article and he 
oe to fork over $10.60 for it. Canada really is coming up. They are 
learnil g sometli Ing. 

We farmers are representing the most basic industry in America. 
We not only produce the food and fiber to feed and e¢ lothe the peop le, 

furnish over 60 percent of the raw material used by industry, and 
then we want dole. 

If the economy of agriculture is not sound and cannot stand on its 
own feet, then our whole economic structure is unsound, and it is 
unsound because there are people in this room—and I could mention 
them—who have played a very important part; “We planned it that 
way”, where the farmer is drummed with production, production, 
production. 

Every farm paper, so-called farm payer, is full of production, “Use 
fertilizer, use wonder drugs. get quicker production.” That is it. 

The ordinary farmer cannot go around. He is so busy trying to 
keep things going. We must have more competition of thought in 
agriculture in the State of Illinois. 

I will close with this thought: Here in I]linois we have the unholy 
set-up where the arm of our politic: al Department of Agriculture, 
the Extension Service, in pie. ation with our land grant colleges, 
those representatives are housed in a private farm organization. The 
outstanding farm organizations in  Tilinois cannot serve two masters 
and they have not. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Arenvs. Thank you. 

Next we would like to hear from Ernest Sehirch, of Chenoa, I. 
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STATEMENT OF ERNEST SCHIRCH, CHENOA, ILL. 


Mr. Scuircu. Members of the Agriculture Committee of Congress 
I would like to present my view as a farmer today. I am also office 
manager of the PMA. I think I have a close insight of the farm 
problem because every day we talk with numerous farmers and we 
get their reactions. 

I am expressing my reaction as a farmer in the way I receive it 
from these folks who come in to de: al with us. I believe you men have 
done a commendable job ot putt ing a plece of legislation on our books 
in agriculture. You are to be commended. 

I hate to see so much criticism coming up when we have such a fine 
piece of work. The question, and I will get on the basic details be- 
cause I am limited on time, is the 90 percent of parity and flexible 
support, 

Gentlemen, we need 90 percent of parity. We cannot, as farmers, 
exist 1n this economy with the laissez faire that some folks are try ing 
to put upon us, and that is: Let supply and demand take care of itself, 

We are willing as farmers to let supply and demand take care of 
itse e if every other branch of our economy does the same. 

sf oi as there is controlled production, controlled demand, and 
ek ‘ver you have from other branches of the economy, farmers can 
not exist with the laissez faire type of economy. 

Therefore I am in wholehearted support of the 90 percent parity. 
A flexible support price is just another easy approach to the supply 
and demand situation. 


In other words, just let nature take its course. If you want to bust 
them. to break them, that is the w ay to do it. 
Folk just ‘annot buy tractors, 83.000 tractors, and other things 


that ches said on the farm, with $1.20 corn, or $1.25 corn. If you 
will approach a farmer and ask him “Are you in favor of 90 percent 
of parity or are you in favor of flexible prices, 75 to 90,” he will 
probably say “75 to 90.” 

But when you approach him with the price, whether he would want 
$1.62 for corn or whether he wants $1.22 for corn—talk in specific 
terms—he will tell you what he is for. 

He Says, ey cannot make ends meet when l get low income.” 4 lie 
thing that breaks farmers, and that we are interested in, is taking the 
fluctuation out of prices. 

We cannot, in the spring of the year, go out and p! lant crops. We 
do not say the price is $1.80 or 100 cual - parity—and when we 
harvest them, by the good grace of God if we have had a good crop 
and find that we have a little too much corn, or too much grain and the 
price drops to about $1.20, how in the world can anybody meet his 
obligations when we fluctuate prices in that manner / 

We are happy that we have an ever-normal granary that takes care 
of these surpluses. I think there is a lot of improvement that could 
be made yet in the way of disposing of some of this material. 

I will take care of that in just a few minutes. We have our soil 
conservation end of this program. I think that is a fine step. I am 
willing to concede that as prices are good, farmers are going to carry 
out these conservation practices. 

We possibly do not need ACP payments when times are good. We 
are perfectly satisfied with our good price support and we will forego 
conservation payments. 


38490—53—pt. 82 





But ire interested in the type of program that you men put out 
if it is on the mi pe rinanent type practices, such as 
itel ay ind to maintain out oll here in Lllinois and other 
( S well, and not let it wash down the Mississippi. 
ecducat n. Qin esearch has been mo tly on the 
e ol king higher deficiency, better crop yields, and so forth. 
It ave a little bit of e phasis on the marketing end 
( e ce G3 cet these things and vet rid ot our 
il ay. 
() er 10} I ive one more remark, and that is that we 
\ iu we call them. here 
tie t v | { extra that ‘ ive 
ves evel zen of t United States, ther it 
tax ! to remind himself that he ving 
ter ierftul 1 ree, and that he has 
( ef ay i hy chit Ve Ol 11Vé ihood 
i te one fi i that that o t of every hundred 
ome tax that you pay, only ou cents voes to support the 
0 e program. Any day L would give 3 nts to know that 
I \ nic ve somet! ne’ to eat | I nk f every citizen 
{ | | States ld hay ( { heures he would also say 
e 
So let’s quit our squabb] ne and quibbling about high cost when 
nota wh COST al all that is ausing these al fi culties in our farm 
progral 
Our rearmament and our appropriations for past, present, and 
ke a lot more out of this country than agriculture 
} 1 ver did 


We do not sav a thine about the waste and ineflicienev in that 


e} rtment at all, but we do hem and haw about. the small amount 
al { \ iv. inefficiencies, as I have no doubt there are, 1m the 
\; ture Department. 

That is all that I have. The way to satisfy the American farmer 

to listen to the folks who make their living off the farm and have 
oO meet expenses on the farm and keep the 90 percent support price 

book 
\\ ( Oo! itv | be be er en i vear that vou come t] ough, 


Thank vou. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. E. T. Franklin, Association of Illinois Conserva- 
n Districts 

Vi iC} Mr. ( a airman. he was unable to be here. 

r. ArenbDs. Mr. Hugh B. Harrison, Chenoa, Ill. Mr. Harrison 


friend of mine. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH B. HARRISON, CHENOA, ILL. 


Mr. Harrison, Chairman Arends, members of the committee, and 
nterested citizens, as I take it, people are here along with me who 
ire not strictly dirt farmers and who are just as much interested in 
the wav we come out of this deal as anybody else. 

Not just as a grain man—lI am talking because I am interested in 
the overall outlook of the whole e onomy of this Nation. 
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In the first place, I want to remind you before we go any further 
that Mr. Schirch is right and I want to add to his statement that 
war economy has raised the devil with the rest of our economy, and 
until and when that is over with we will continue to have it. 

Therefore, the whole problem, basically, goes back to high pri 
and inflation caused by enormous taxation and spending. ~~ place 
we go from here on the farm program, gentlemen, Ss not like we 
would like to have it or where it would be, and that we aw to start 
trom. 

We are taking off from a situation where we a e, we know, great 
surpluses in terms if let loose freely, that we mMnot ’ possib hy perm 
to go on the world markets, interion mal ahd rany other kind. 

My business has been merchandising grain for many, many years. 
1 would like to illustrate some of our problems in marketing this way. 
Every day when I call St. Louis outlets, Indianapolis, New Orlean 
Peoria, Chicago, or through them or other connections seaboards 
like Baltimore for bids and methods and ways of outlet » What 1s 
the Government doing, is all the tall. 

We can buy so much corn from the Government for so much less. 
There will be plenty coming yr to market. That is one of the thing 
that is causing our difficulties. That is due to surplus again. The 
Government simply has to do manuel ng about the nh. 


I would like to say that until and when we work that into our 
picture we will never know what the price of grain will be except 
we do know — It will be less and less, and less, as years go by. 

This is defin fellows. It is just here. I buy and sell Government 


corn. I take this 18 percent, 25 percent damaged stuff from 1945, 
bring it into Chenoa from St. Louis, Minnesota, Iowa. blend that 
with corn that we have and send it out to the market and vo 1nto 
competition Ww ith our own raised corn. 

I am 1 ierely a small operator but th is done in an enormous w \ 
n the terminal markets. : 

Stalev, I know, and other processors are using Government cor} 

ind qui often where they « ‘an buy it on the basis that it is cheay 
for a feed mixers, also, buy it on the lower basis than they can 
the country-run corn that we p sroduce from vear to vear. 

It is in competition again. It i Is not o rong to get out of competiti n. 
by golly, until we figure out a way to kee ‘pi t out. 

Now, I do not want to say that we should throw away, give away, 
or any other way abuse our stocks and commodities, but I do want 
to say this 

Any plas we start out with surplus, therefor they must be with 

‘awn In some acceptable form from active competition with our fu 
sient tered or we are still apagene it. 


I would like to name what I think 1 is a a. ry of ideas that 
[ think is well to consider. a plan, farm pl , which can give hope 
of success must, one keep het mcomes 1 kee ping wit h pre sent ly cul 


rent and future conditions. That definitely must be attained. 

Two, the work must be sufficiently flexible and self-adjusting as to 
world and home-market conditions as to be workable. 

Three, it must be the least costly and easily administered. The 
cheaper the better, and the more efficient the better, and not complex. 
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One more: And it must furnish an abundant living to the general 
taxpaying public—and not price ourselves out of the market—and 
prevent inflation and deflation. 

I will submit this for the record. 

I have here a list of things to submit to the committee that I think 
will answer those fairly well. I would lke to have you look them 
ovel 


(The document referred to is as follows :) 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF Hucu B. Harrison, CaAsH GRAIN MERCHANT, CHENOA, I11 


Any farm plan which can give hopes of success to accomplish 
1. Net farm incomes in keeping with presently current, and in the future, eco 
non onditions 


Will be sufficiently flexible and self-adjusting as to world and home-market 


i onditions 
3. Will be the least costly to administer 
Will give the general tax-paying public the most abundant living and at 
the least cost in Consumer goods 

>. Will prevent inflation and/or deflation, neither of which we can stand; must 
il e methods which will accomplish all of the above 

ro do this I recommend and urge the following plan be adopted : 

l. Place present surpluses held by the Government in an ever-normal stockpile 
(Permit such marketings as are required to prevent spoilage, but providing that 
equi imounts be urchased at the same time for replacement to prevent pres 
sure downward on prices. ) 


2. In the ise of items or commodities owned by the Government in too large 





qua ‘ not more than 5 to 10 percent of such items or Commodities to be 
liquidate ually within a fiscal year. These are not to be replaced 

3. Do 4 th further Government supports through loans and so place 
future farm products on markets under free operation of same without Gov 
ernment interference 

4. Pay producers cash subsidies of from 60 to 75 percent of the difference be 
tween 90 percent of parity and market prices received by actual sales on regular 
established marketing methods 

P Z ] mington, I August 20, 195 


Farm Pian To Avorp SurpLus Stitt Urcep ny GRAIN DEALER—HopPES OLD IDEA 
GETS SUPPORT AT OCTOBER 10 HEARING 


(By Frank W. Bill, Pantagraph farm editor) 


Because Congress is seeking a better fram price support plan that will avoid 
| pI I 

rain in Government bins, Hugh B. Harrison, Chenoa 

es his idea of 1948S gets some attention now 


At that time he predicted a burdensome surplus of grain piled up in Govern 


ment ns, costly to the taxpayer and having a depressing effect on the open 
l 

He nted to see the farmer get a good price, as near parity as possible. But 
he inted to keep the Government out of the grain business And he wanted 


the influences of supply and demand to encourage using all the grain produced in 


an average year, With only a safe carryover as insurance against a bad crop year 
WANTS CONSIDERATION 


With the House Agriculture Committee planning to hold a farm plan hearing 
in Bloomington on October 10, Mr. Harrison hopes there will be some considera- 
tion of the program he advocated in 1948 

rmits price supports without inviting a surplus problem 

Mr. Harrison suggests full Government use of the economic law of supply 
and demand to prevent surplus rather than providing support prices only to 
those who will store their grain 

His plan is to let farmers sell their grain at the price set by the supply and 
demand, then make a settlement or adjusted payment to each producer at about 
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60 percent of the difference between the price he receives and the support-price 
level 

Because of that 60-percent provision, each farmer would seek the best price 
possible. Those who could hold corn would do so if they thought it would bring 
a better price. And it does usually pay to hold corn past the pickir 
many growers are forced to sell for lack of storag 

For the producer, that would be much better than to declare he had to find 
storage for his crop if he is to get the support price 


iy senuson when 


ENCOURAGES CROP USAGI 


Also, Mr. Harrison says, his plan would encour 


of corn, such as we had in 1948 and is now in pro 








It is just as lmportant to encourage a broad cotmercial demund as it is to 


produce large crops if we are to have a sound economy, he says By letting sup 
ply and demand set the price and then making a settlement in case e price 
is not at the “support level,” corn would sell at lower values when a big crop 
appears but the crop would move in columercial usage and there would be 
no great Carryover of surplus as at present 
ECONOMY MOVEMENT 

One advantage of the prosrablih Is eco my, Mr. Harrison declared lle wants 
to reduce the total cost of the program to the one ite! payments to fa 
adjusting their cash sales of crops whenever the open market drops below the 
support level (60 percent of the difference between sales price and pport le 


Che money would come right out of the Government funds, but that is better 
than having the Government buying millions of bushels of grain and piling it up 
contracting for more millions of bushels of storage space each crop year, tak 


a loss from shrinkage and grain going out of condition 


Had that program been adopted in 1948, there would not be any persurplus 
of grained owned by the Government today, Mr. Harrison explained 

Because there are great surpluses today, any change to the new plan might 
have to be made gradually, with some limit on sales of Government corn 

But the adjustment payment plat would have the great advantage that all 
farmers would adjust feeding programs and really use up surplu ops 


QUOTA VOTE COMMENT 


Mr. Harrison doubts that many wheat farmers who voted for those marketing 
quotas really think that program of price support is a good program 
The only reason the wheat referendum favored quotas was farme 
ng else to vote for that promised them any fa 


I 
ir values for crops, | 


Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Mr. Harrison. 

I have 3 other statements from various individuals, 1 from 
McLean County, 1 from an individual farmer, Charles Snow, of 
Towanda, Il. 

Also one from an individual farmer, Jess S. Bachman of Matamora, 
Il. 

We will make these a matter of record for the committee. 

Also one from J. A. Curzon, realtor, Saybrook, Ill. 

They will be made a part of the record, 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


McLEAN COUN Farm Bureav, IN¢ 
Bloomington, Ill., October 15, 1958 
Hon. CLirrorp R. Hort 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee and Associates 

Sir: The McLean County Farm Bureau as an organization wishes to commend 
your committee in its choice in coming to central Illinois and particularly to 
McLean County to attempt to gather the grassroots thinking of agricultural 
people. As an organization McLean County Farm Bureau does not wish to testify 
either orally or written because of the following facts 

Our Farm Bureau and 100 others are today in the process of holding policy 
development meetings in probably 1,500 to 2,000 communities in Illinois for the 
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a nd ne | d higl eve of re 
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Resp ent | 
C. H. Snow 
Cs HT Le e ( Arends, Member of Congress 


TOWANDA, ILL., September 28, 1953 


Dear Ferrenp Les: The gist of the suggestion I have to offer for the farm 


1. That along in July or August of each crop year, from information supplied 
by the Bureau of Statistics and from other pertinent reliable sources, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture make an » of the probable quantity of corn from the 
new crop Which can be expected to be absorbed through the open domestic markets 
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for commercial corn, at or near the current parity price nd announce to the 
public the percentage of the total anticipated crop which tl stimated d esth 
absorption w dl be ( l ] ‘ ated don cy ‘ ‘ the vea 

» oS t loans be ered f roduce! to enable them te irket i in orderly 
manne! m the perce! ge of the produ nm equi eu ‘ \ t estimated 
don c percentage amounts equal to DO pe ent LOO perce \ 

§. That ec 1 ra nb ee] ‘ nt of ar pecific s ‘ 
bi crib, et but tl thre nu b dl niv « l L « est ye 
centage of il I ty 

4. Tha bt ! s] be able W t l Pit ig 
practic conforms the am ved I ry n prac eS rer ded by ‘ 
Soil ¢ sel | nm Ne e fo t nd tvne nad his I nee 
| t ‘ rad Troy PMA ! 

>. Ti oans sha rep th ’ 1 not cor I e time t 
tl ( lateral provided f \ ! p d on the marke t ‘ portion 
not requ dt ? ) l fth b rned ‘ e | au 1 al 
Marke l Admit I ni I ( il I I ] 

ed . ( ( nnels | ct \ he stap a estic re lireme! for 
( el ( } itisti ised ! ‘ ‘ 

( l ( 1 ( ( ( ered b denced ive T eiptl 
f PMA, b el n tl le produc posed of 

{ I t the J etil I i n of the PMA be « ed with the responsib 
a dis ri 1 ‘ i m overage of © ( nd tha » “SS l 
dvise it ( ! La ction n of be ‘ 
] l in lk l b pp h ll h 
onsult with livestock feed feed mi turer vii e grain trade i 
( g liatters | her etin \ 
overalce 

7. That the don ! ! s operate in tl 1] mann } 
far b 1 I ( ding to tl own b judgme 

8. That e proceeds from t \ ive of t | I re rned 
t | ] rel of his o1 hal re | nd the average price of 
the tot ! very obtained for e tot ( { 

( t hay ! nad eting ser Ss pre ed | the PMA 
he ent ¢ it | the G er? 1 i - ive e! n pl e-S port y 
lth ¢ 

I b e the f ‘ ¢ I lp ( \ cle ] é ie 

1 he Governme Wwol ri never ow \ 

2. The pr \ i e curried out by existing eS 

rl} ! nthe PMA w b 1 production to rk ig 

t. It s en v eedil f rm oon e fari nd at the same t 
provide i) l Ippiles to feed 1 mu eturers an users oF c¢ i lal Te l 

». The colla il margin on le nerenses whe e production is heavy 
thus 7 tec e the le lil g iinst ce i “ 

6. The prograt Ss entire voluntary, although its success would depend upon 
the « operation ind interest in he grow S Of ce t 1 corn 

a. mat a \ uid self aqating each veal L The iv} l iv, re ims 
the property o nad ! ! me! ep lu 

S. The « t he taxp r would be that for service only No loss on buying 
and selling operations could occur 

9. It places upon the producer the respons bility to solve is own proble n 
with the aid and advice of the proper Gove ment es 

Perhaps in a pe DT onversation could ke e ideas more clear, but I 
hone there is s e f 1 for thoneht in the I w he 1 to have your 


comment 
Cordially yours, 


MrTAMORA, ILL., October 15, 1953 
Mr. Lesuige ARENDS 
DrAR Sir: Since I cannot attend the meeting on the 17th, I would like to express 
my ideas on future farm programs by letter. 


Why could we ot run the program efficiently on a Federal license basis? 
That is, any person wanting to operate a farm would apply for a license at 
cost per acre, which would vary in the different States. The license applied 
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for would state what percent of tillable acreage could be planted for any grain 
i 


which is in surplus. Licenses to be applied annually and prices always based on 





Complaints are made that we lose our freedom All laws we have today are 
not made trying to take the freedom from the people, but to help all of us. 
We buy a license to drive a car, to operate a rest: nt, to hunt, for real-estate 
agen virbers, dairy plants and almost any occupation requires a_ license 
\ there certainly are penalties if not applied for Every one of these laws are 
necessary for our standard of living, but never intended to deprive us of our 
s0-< ed freedom. So why not us farmers? 

Ty ot acres by past history on controlled crops is not fair. It penalizes a 


good rotation with a low history, and gives the high acreage to the man who has 


been mining the land 


Incidentally, my allotted acres for corn based on past history, allows me 57 
percent of 1 tillable land for corn. But I think equal percentage on all tillable 


nd would be much better 


— 
t 


Jess S. BACHMAN 


SAYBROOK, ILI 
Hon. Ciirrorp L. Hope, 
Chairmar iygriculture Committee: 

Answering questions 1 to 10 in clipping of Urbana Courier 

l phere is only one way to settle production, that is acreage control, using 
surplus acres for soil building, for future use 

2. No; we had sliding prices before we had any farm program, we got parity 
when we had a short crop and not much to sell but when we had good crops we 





d not get as much as we did for a short cro 
N why raise crops and wear land outraising crops that do not pay cost of 
production Business does not do that 


t. Do not know answer to that question, not in our line 
» Do not know about western cattlemen pr yblems 








6. It seems that foreign countries cannot get dollars to buy what they need; 
the have had to cheapen their money and we have not done so with ours The 
I} h pound is now about one-half value that it was, so they have to pay twice 

I r” What they buy of us now This same problem applies to the other 
eountries 

7 stablish crop control, use surplus acres for soil building and conservation 
practices, for future use or short crops, Government help with a small ACP pay 
nent or longtime loan for fertilizer, tilling, contouring, or anything that would 
help the farmer on a longtime soil-building program 

Government-insured loans would protect the banker or other loan agencies 
The banker wants to loan the money but cannot safely do so when he does not 
snow if hat he loans money on will be worth what money he has loaned the 

hey on when the note is due 

S i wo l pre rr to let the farme insure what he wanted There are ple nty 
ot surance available This might cost the Government more than the benefits 
a i ed 

Baa irmers have had plenty of credit for years: it is harder to get credit 
now ; Government security of farm prices and loans would settle this very easy 

rhe pi nt a nistration has passed a law to let the CCC die. This and the 
ittitud f the Secretary of Agriculture has upset the farmers and agriculture 
I would suggest the removal of Benson and appoint a Secretary who has the 
igt tural interests at heart The farm prices have fallen ever since the 
ele 

10. Research may have helped the farmer. In new uses it has helped farmer 
nd nsumer This, however, has not solved the problem and never will 

I hope that what I have written may hel] I know that farmers will talk to 
friends and state their wishes but are very reluctant to make public statements. 


I have talked to many farmers in McLean, Champaign, Piatt, DeWitt, and Ford 
Counties in Illinois and to many in Fountain and Montgomery Counties in Indi 
an: Not all farmers have the same ideas expressed. Some do not have any idea 
what to do: however, most farmers that I have talked to have the same ideas that 


I have expressed or about the same program. 
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The most farmers seem to think that the removal of Ezra Taft Benson would 
help to get a more favorable program. 
Sincerely, 
J. A. CURZON 
Mr. Arenps. Next is Mr. John Butterfield, of Christian County, 
I}l. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BUTTERFIELD, REPRESENTING ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ILLINOIS SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, CHRISTIAN 
COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Bt PTERFIELD, | am from the Assoc lation of [llinois Soil Con 
servation Districts. Of course, a meeting like this would not get 
started very long without hoping that you might have rebuttal. 

Chairman Harvey, I see we have put marketing quotas on here. 
We do not trust peop le to do the job the mselves, so I will have to st: L\ 
with the main subject. 

There is one statement that was made in the annual meetin g of the 
Association of Illinois Soil Conservation Districts this year, and I: 
chairman of the legislative committee have been empowered to 
repres sent it here tod: ly. 

It is based upon the fact that apparently at the ceasing of war, 
or natil our population catches up with the need and production of 
America, that we seem to be in a situation where we have over 
production. 

Apparently it seems to be at least hap pening at the present, that 
we area sking for reductions in crops of certain kinds. The present 
progr: inh bas ses those reductions on historical use, Or as someone in 
the State association mentioned in the annual meeting, possibly we 
should state it as historical misuse of land. 

The association would like to have these acreage allotments based 
upon good land use as much as possible. Let me explain the reason 
for asking for this 

Of course, we realize that quite often to those who do good in the 
world there is more good asked, but it so happens that the cooperators 
with the soil-conservation districts in their farm planning have al 
ready done a job of taking part of their land out of agricultural 
production in many cases in which they have utilizing legumes in 
stead of having the entire farm in producing overproduction as some 
one stated. 

As your first speaker here today, I think, attempted to tell you, 
he would like to see a program with incentives for lemumes. Pos 
sibly that is the thing that we are interested in. At least we feel 
that the land that is taken out of production, instead of being merely 
taken out on a historical basis, regardless of how good a job the 
farmer has been doing, and the one who has been doing a good job 
of utilization in soil conservation certainly should not be penalized in 
the historical basis. 

We realize that it is practically impossible to set these bases on a 
straight acreage of a certain size farm because we know that in this 
area some individuals like to be corn-hog farmers. 

Other farmers like to be wheat farmers without the emphasis on 
corn so much, But in the overall usage of the agricultural products 
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we feel that it would certainly be wise to not penalize the individual 
10 has been do ng a good job of land use and attempt to set the basis 
In such a way that that be taken into account. 


Mr. Arends, as Congressman from this district, made a report from 


Ow rea, in Which a discussion was held by the area group of the 
soll-conservatio} people here, that is the soil-conservation districts, 
nh which they were very interested in attempting to find a land-use 
map in which these areas would be set up on the bas sof good land use 


rather than a historical base whatsoever. on the total overall area. 
| 


Phe fact that farmers are ahead of their thinking and many of the 


press are apparently other spokesmen for them, was certainly evident 
this week. 

\s you know, Secretary Benson has asked for the major farm or- 
ganizations to have reports from erassroots farmers. I happen to 


from Christian County and was drafted into service as one of 


eC TOW! sh p chairmen of one of these grassroots meetings. 
It was interesting to find that when we came into the county com- 
mittee meeting that the asking was for more controls than what we 


lave had, not less. 


It boiled down this simply in the farm bureau Christian County 
report: We asked for a continuation of a 90-percent, with 2 town- 
ships asking for 100 percent support programs, with the necessary 
wreage adjustments. 

seco! diy, that the land be taken out of production when it is not 
eeded in the individual crop, stead of allowing it to be shifted to 
nother crop and building the problem in the other crop. 

In other words, that a certain per entage of the land when we have 


overproduction, actually be taken out of production instead of shifted 


nto a problem 1 some other crop. 
Mr. Abernethy, I see from Mississippi, where they talk about 
GrTOWING go vod corn, we come in from the most intensive sovbean-pro- 
wing county in the United States and are not happy, Mr. Abernethy, 


f they take our soybean production away from us in Mississippi. 


the type ¢ f thing that can eas ly bea problem in these areas if 
! to utilize thre acreage Tor anothe 01] deple Ing crop 


1 
stead of taking it out of production in a general way. 


I 


Just one fatement indir dually that | should like to make as I have 


been test fyi rasa re presentative. 
It does seem interesting, does it not, that we have surplus food 


production which we want in America to not have a land of shortage, 
and we ask those surpluses to be carried by the farmer if we throw 
way our farm program, and then if they are carried by the famer 
we hold them walnst him hn setting the price for his products. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

Mr. Ralph 3. Bradley, Illinois Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH S. BRADLEY, REPRESENTING ILIINOIS 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Brapitrey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Lam happy to be here this morning representing the farmers’ 
union from the State of Illinois. 

I was very much interested, of course, in the statements which have 
been made re lative to crop col trols, acreage controls, and so forth, 
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and I would like to say that the statement that was made by the gen 
tleman who preceded me regarding Christian County, in the 100 per- 
cent of parity, I think that in the 40 counties that I have covered 
recently that seems to be quite unanimous in the thinking of people. 

| beheve that this committee would do to the farmers a very fine 
performance in seeing that if the farmer is e@iven his share of the 
economic dollar that the farmer in this country has enough intelli- 
gence to farm his farm and will bri g his farm through In good shape 
and keep it safe for the generations that are to come. 

I think that the problem that we have is not so much giving him 
ways and means or giving him research as to how to operate his farm; 
I think it is a matter of protecting his interests, making his dollar 
worth an equitable dollar in comparison to other segments of our 
people. 

In addition to that. I think that I would like to sav that I think 
the very fact that this committee is touring the United States is an 
indication that there is something very definitely wrong with our 
farm economics. 

1 think that that stands asa monument to us. I think that we have, 
possibly, broken down considerably in our economic structures as re- 
gards agriculture. 

I think that we have attempted to substitute a scientific approach, 
know-how, and so forth, and I think we have expanded that to its ex- 
tremity and we have reached a point now where we are going to have 
to put the money on the line. 

I think if we get people interested in agriculture, and we are told 
that the average farmer today is 51 years old. 1 would like to know 
10 years from now what is going to follow that vacuum of farmers 
at the time they reach the age of 61. 

Unless we cah get some attraction in aor ulture competitive to 
industry in earning power, I suspect that we will be not in trouble of 
surpluses but we will be in trouble of shortages. 

We found in searching through facts and figures the other day that 
the farmer is in trouble and he is indeed in trouble. 

As a matter of Tact. | would ke to quote this: “We will farm our 
farms this year with 6 percent of the Na 
about probably 15 or 1/ percent of the Nation’ people.” I don’t 
think that vou think that 1s fair and I don’t think that I think that 
it is fair. I don’t think it takes a man with too much vision or too 
much intelligence to find the approach to the problem, the very com 
mon problem of this economic inequity that we have. 

1 would like to submit to vou a statement rega ding the proposition 
the farmers’ union proposes. 

The very fact the farmers’ union is in Illinois is another indication 
that the farmer does have indeed a oreat problem. I think in recog- 
nizing our next Congress to be the most portant in many years we 
believe any farm policies written into the legislation should be in the 
absolute best interests of farm families in their social and economic 
stability. 

Therefore. the [llinois Farmers Un on strongh recommends the 
following: 

1. A price-support program based on 100 percent of parity. 

2. To encourage the production of food and fiber to the fullest 
extent compatible with good soil-building practices. 





’ ] 
tions mcome, and we are 
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J would like to comment just a minute on that. 
We are not so sure that we need production controls or acreage allot 


ments. We are sure that we need the good judgment of farmers not 
OV rop then farms, but we are not sure that the farmer would do 
that 17 1 Vas given an equitable and an Operating sum of money 1h 
1 to not have to exploit every acre of his farm. 
We believe that the farmer feels a very close feeling for his farm, 
{ part oT his personality, 
| ra, vould like to make available to the hungry people ol 
othel i is Oul in] ius ol pel hable commodities in excess of 1 year’s 
Popory 


We hold our heads high in America as being a Christian nation. 


I ( ire LO tO D ha hatioh we hould make peopie believe 
i ire n l Ln nuatio 
We should compassion upon these other nations. We are send 
D of guns and airplanes and ill of the things of war 
Into these co ries, know i Tull well that many of these countries 
re rio deal " 


We believe that we could appropriate some of our $43 billion that 
we are appropriating to that cause into the agriculture channels and 
robably get more benefits from it. 


ie 1 . } pa 
We do not believe there is a surplus 1f we would want to find ways 


| der (4). we should protect oul REA and rural telephone pro 
ind reinstate it to serve as it was originally intended. We 


reco) end propel funds be made available to meet the requirements 
of REA at all tim 5s,even to the extent of generating and transmitting 
] ( \ 1a \ I 


Fifth, extend a more adequate farm-credit policy making it avail 


able to all ranges of farming, a long-range credit program, 


We think there are any number of young farmers in trouble today. 


We think there is any number that will not be able to get farm loans 
because their fathers were not rich men, and the bank certainly is not 
sympathetic to farm loans and I certainly could not criticize the banks 


for that b cause it does not look too promising. 


We believe the Federal Government, however, has a great deal 
more at stake, and we think that they can afford to take that risk be 
cause we think that America is going to have to take that risk if 
they keep the American farmers farming and keep our soil productive. 

IKxamine our marketing and distributing system and find ways and 
rthe margin between the farmer and consumer prices 


‘ 
| 


means of lowerin 
he farmer as well as the consumer a fair and reason 


thereby assuring 
able price 
We believe that what is fair and reasonable is fair and reasonable 


for anyone else We think that that is a very eas) market to find if 


pe ple want to find it. 

Seventh and last, the farmers union heartily recommends farmer- 
administered type of farm programs and believes in the farmer-elected 
committee system, and therefore would like to see all farm programs 
including the PMA brought back into existence and operated as before. 

That is the end of my report insofar as farmers union is concerned, 
I have a personal thing that I would like to add to it. 

I believe—I personally believe our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Ezra Benson, should be retired, and a man of action be appointed, 
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who would set in motion the reserves and the resources of his office 
to the best interests of our farm families. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

I have a real pleasure now in presenting to this group the chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee of the House of Representatives who 
has just come 1n by automobile after a plane flieht. landing in Peoria. 

We are very happy and pleased to have Chairman Hope with us 
today in Bloomington. It is not too often that we have chairmen of 
congressional committees 1n our community. 

Mr. Hope, after having spoken last night, flew in here purposely 
tor this gathering. 


I would like to now present Mr. Harry R. Row, of Cobden, Il. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY R. ROW, COBDEN, ILL. 


Mr. Row. Gentlemen of the Agriculture Committee, I am a farmer 
and owner and an operator, and I live in the country. 

The things that I would like to suggest to you I have here written 
down. The decisions in farm policy that would be made during the 
next Congress must reflect the best interest of our farm families in 


their social and economic stability. 


It is the solemn and absolute duty of every citizen of the United 
States. Irrespective of their situation in life, to help protect and pre 





serve our farm Family enterprise since t is the very uxXIs upon whi h 
all thines revolve that make usa oreat Nation. 

Therefore, I humbly submit the following points for your 
consideration : 

b Expand the price-support program to all commodities at 100 
percent of parity, putting a floor to farm prices. 

2. Utilize our production capacity to the fullest to increase our 
domestic standard of living and help alleviate famine and hunger 
ibroad- food al osa weapon. 

3. Extend more adequate farm credit especially to young men who 
need help in getting started in agriculture. 

cs REA and the rural telephone program should he expanded to 
properly meet the needs of all people and make sufficient loans availa- 
ble that farmers 1 ble to generate al d transmit 
through their electric lines the electricity they use. 

5. Extend and expand the Federal crop Insurance to all forms of 
iericultural commodities. 

6. Continue with agricultural research and education, especially 
with great emphasis placed upon vocational education. 

7. Examine our entire marketing and distribution system for the 
purpose of Increasing 1ts efficiency and lowering the margin between 
the farmer and consumer prices. It seems to me that when 56 percent 
of the consumer's dollar represents selling and handling charges of 
a commodity, that a great deal of improvement is possible. 

I recommend a farmer-administration type of program and believe 
in the farmer-elected committee system, and believe that this system 
should be extended so that all farm programs are administered in 
this manner and further believe that all major agricultural policies 
should actually reflect the needs of agriculture in its best interest. 


] 


lemselves will be a 
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‘I erefore, ] would like to see the old PMA program brought back 

to existence and be permitted to operate freely as it did operate be- 
fore other agencies attempted to write its programs. 

In my opinion, the old AAA and later known as PMA was the 
oreate st piece of farm legislation that has ever been written, and if 
your committee wishes to do a great service to farm families, you will 
recommend to the next Congress a reinstatement of this program with 
sufficient funds to let it live and serve as it should. 

For your information, Mr. Kline of the AF BF does not speak for 


h il k Vou. 


| 
Mr. (RENDS. Mr. George B. Bader, Jr... of Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. BADER, McCLURE, ILL. 


Mr. Baper. T am one of Paul Jones’ constituents and I am a 4 


minute man. I am going to take about 30 seconds and file my report 
erk because I know it is getting lunchtime and you fellows 
look like you are vetting hungry. 
| own and operate 1,500 acres of land in southern Illinois and south- 
M - ul ~ alluy al land, M ssissippl jand. We orow cotton, corn, 
aid 


I will tell you gentlemen of the committee today and my) friend 
Paul Jones, that we are sick and tired of the Farm Bureau appearing 





Tama member of the Farm Bureau, and we are sick of them appear- 
ne fo We are sick and tired of Charlie Shuman and Kline ap- 
pearing in the halls of Congress and telling you what we want. When 
they tell vou all that we want is 50 and 75 percent of parity, they, in 
mv oO} ( badly misintorm you. 


In our own county, in Alexander County, this week, the resolutions 


committee did finally pass a resolution demanding at least 90 percent 


1g 


Mr. Shuman spoke in that county that same evening to this same 


i > . . 
eroup of people. We, the farm people, are in the majority when we 
rept diate everything he tells you when he says 50 to 75 percent ot 
parity because we cannot stay 1n business with 75 percent of parity. 


I want to take this opportunity to thank Mr. Jones and you gen 
tlemen for your courtesy. I will tell you why I can lay down at night 

| 70 TO sleep: | fee] that we have A bunch of liberal people on this 
committee, and I feel that they will take care of the farmers in 
Washington. 

Thank vou. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


REP iF GEO B SADER, JR., TO THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE OF THI 
IOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, AT BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Gentlemen of the committee, I am a dirt farmer, owning and operating 1,500 
acres of land in southeast Missouri and southern Illinois, appearing here today 
to tell you all how unhappy I and several of my neighbors are at the fall in 
farm prices and the continued increase in the cost of what we buy. We are be 
ginning to have suspicions that the attitude of the present administration, plus 
the goals of the Farm Bureau, will lead us down the road to bankruptcy. 

We want you gentlemen of the committee to remember when Charlie Shuman 
stands before you and claims to speak for all his Illinois Agriculture Association 
members in this State that, if he claims they want flexible or no supports, he 


= 
~ sia 
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is not representing what is a great and growing segment of his own organization 
It is highly questionable if he even represents a majority of IAA members when 
he appears and tells you that we are against 90 to 100 percent of parity-support 
prices and acreage controls. 

In our own county this week, our local Farm Bureau voted a majority resolu 
tion in favor of 90 percent price support, plus acreage controls. It will be inter 
esting, indeed, to see if the top echelon of Farm Bureau can hear the rumblings 
of rebellion that are steadily mounting 

My neighbors and I want the committee to know that, without reservations or 
qualifications of any kind, we are for 

Kirst. Full support at 100 percent of parity for all basic crops—with acreage 
controls, if necessary 

Second. No hamstringing REA in any shape, manner, or fashior 

Third The expansion of Soil Conservation Service as fast as possible 

Fourth. The building of ample storage space for all supported commodities, 
so that the support price will be a reality instead of the farce it is now 

Thanking the committee for this courtesy, I remain 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE B. BAper, Jr 
OcTOBER 17, 1953. 

Mr. Arenps. I think we will have one more witness. It is now 
about 10 minutes to 12. The Agriculture Committee of the loeal 
Chamber of Commerce of Bloomington is going to entertain the 
committee at a luncheon at the Illinois Hotel at 12:15. 

If we complete with one more witness prior to the luncheon we 
will come back here at 1:30 p.m. and we hope the rest of the witnesses 
and all interested citizens will be back here at that time. 

The last witness prior to the luncheon will be Mr. Albert Michael, 
of Odell, Ill., Livingston County. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT MICHAEL, ODELL, ILL. 


Mr. Mi IAEL. I am not sure who Il represent here today. The soll 
directors of our district asked me to come down here, and my friends, 
the Farm Bureau boys at Livingston County, asked me to come down. 
so I do not know exactly who I represent, but 1 am interested in som 
type of farm program that will protect everyones interest, 

I am interested in these 4-H boys and girlsand FFA. We are going 
to have something good, it seems to me, to get those boy s. the better 
boys and girls, to come out to the farm. 

Of course we are talking of surpluses here today. I think most 
of us realize, or should realize, that if our Lord would have just had 
this hot spell about 30 days earlier than when it started I do not think 
we would need to Worry about that extra busl 
it is that we have surplus. 

It would have pretty well taken care of itself. Perhaps in our 
program maybe with a little more research, maybe we could find some 
new outlets through industry for our products. 

One that we have not heard much about in a long time is alcohol 
in our oasoline. Maybe some program could be worked out where 


iel of corn or whatever 


something like that would help us out. We all use lots of fuel in 
our tractors. 

I am wondering if our price-support programs should not be 
designed a little bit more along the lines of conservation programs. 

We are going to need all the food in future years that this soil 
of ours can produce. I think that business and labor all realize those 
things: and I think our program should be designed along those lines, 
looking forward to the future. 
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You know, there is quite a temptation on the price-support pro 
orams, 10 seems to me, to overproduce ona lot ot this land that should 
be left in grasses. 

I feel that the livestock man has been shihted a little bit. I have 
not heard anybody mention him. I just came from a State west of 
ours, and north, and I found that some of those livestock boys are 
pretty cl sappointed, 

believe that we need probabl 


hecause if there are any men who are conserving our soils and per 


ning it is probably our live 


y some thoi oht along those lines 


} . 
il aqomMme a wood 1ob nthe line of Tari 


( k farmers, 
' } 


| would like to thank this group for having an opportunity to speak. 
Mr. Arenps. I notice in the audience two friends of agriculture, 


1) Huddelson, dean of the department of agriculture of the Un 
Vel ty of 11] Nols, al a also Dy an Case, who is LD ih Eeme ritus. We 
ery glad you gentlemen are here. 


Now we will adjourn and recess for lunch. We will return at 


Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
p. m., the same day.) 


LF TERNOON SESSION 


Mir. AreNpbs. Ladies and vel tlemen, we are going to have a full 
afternoc 


first witness is Maurice F. McElligott. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE F. McELLIGOTT, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, ILLINOIS STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, CIO 


Mr. McExuicorr, My name is Maurice F. McElligott and I am the 
: retary-treasurel of the Illinois State Industrial Union Council, 
Wi! { the central labor body for some 300,000 members of the CIO 
the State of Illinois. I have quite a lengthy statement which I 
would like to have filed for the record. I have a shorter statement 


which I can read, I think, in the allotted time which has been allowed 
It is an extreme pleasure for me to be here today to appear before 
this dist ngu shed committee of the United States House of Repre 
sentatives. IT want to assure all of you here that I am not here solely 
sa labor representative, but like all of our leaders and members of 
e trade-union movement, I am interested in the welfare of the 
farmel We in the CLO know full well that the welfare of those on 
ie farms of extreme importance to the welfare of us in the cities 


ud towns and throughout the world. 

Kirst of all, I want you to know that the CIO supports proposals 
for abundant production and adequate incomes for farmers. For 
years our State CIO council and many of our affiliated unions have 
arried on specific programs of cooperation with farmers and farm 
SrOUDS. We have rented space and erected tents with literature and 
displays at the State fair and at many of the county fairs. All of this 
activity was promoted to get better acquainted with the farmers of 
our great State and to develop a mutual understat ding of each other’s 


problems. 





: 
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We are aware of the fact that there are those who choose to divide 
the farmer and the worker, but we are also aware of the sameness of 
our problems. Only by a mutual understanding and by cooperation 

an we, individually and collectively, enjoy the fruits of this 
land. 


oreatl 

The drop in farm prices of some 13 percent and the drop oft more 
than 6 percent in Tarm mcome 1n the past year has already caused a 
piling up of farm implements, production cutbacks, short-time lay 
offs and complete shutdowns of plants having contracts with our 
CiO unions. The depressing effect is spreaqdin 
ina plar ts and is definitely being felt in the business communit 


r to other Industries 


I should like to read a few quotations from a recent survey that was 
made and published by the Wall Street Journal. Mr. Ray Dietz of 
the Dietz Appliances in McLeansboro, Ill., was quoted as saying: 


25 percent from a year ago, and you won't find 
a merchant in town who doesn’t tell you the same thing 


Our sales are off as much as 


Rosemary Harper, who with her husband Owns the Farmers Feed 


& Milling Co. in Noble, Ill., stated : 


Our sales of cattle feed are way off The farmers got rid of their cattle when 
the price broke 
\ecording to the Journal's survey, these are typical expressions of 
eelings from farm equipment dealers, appliance merchants, auto sell- 
ers, Insurance salesmen and others who were contacted throughout 
the Farm Belt here in Illinois. 

John Ritchie, co-owner of the Ritchie-Foust Motor Co. in Salem, Tl. 


said that in the past 3 months his sales have been as much as 50 percent 


{ 


below a year ago. He cited particularly—and I would like to quote 
him-—“the big stuff like corn pickers and tractors and combines.” He 
added that he recently sold a farmer $100 worth of parts to repair 
a combine. Mr. Ritchie said that last year that farmer would not 
have put that much in an old machine but would have bought a new 
one 

In the statement that I have filed with your committee for the record 
| have listed many more examples of the cles line of buying on the 
part of the farmers in Hlinois in recent months. Mr. Harry Lehnert 
of the CLO Auto Workers’ agricultural implement division 1s sched- 
uled to follow me in this hearing today and he will discuss the serious- 
ness of the stituation in that particular industry. 

We have a serious problem confronting us in the meat packing in- 
dustry, where the United Packinghouse Workers of America are one 
of our CIO unions. Hog prices fell in D511 ar dl L952 and consequently 
the farmer stopped raising hogs. Slaughtering has been drastically 
reduced and many of our packinghouse workers suffer reduced hours 
of work and shorter paychecks. At the present time a similar situation 
faces us with respect to cattle. And many cattle raisers are sending 
breeding cows to slaughter whi h will create even more problems in 
the next few years to come. 

The basic remedy—in the opinion of the ClO—is price supports 
with 100 percent parity. The effectiveness of these support programs 
is also very Important, If the people charged with the responsibility 
for carrying out price supports do not try conscientiously to make 
them work, it is doubtful that any plan can fully succeed. 


58490 53 pt. 8 
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The pinch is beginning to be felt in several other industries where 

cutbacks in buying by the farmer is having direct results with the pay- 
checks of the city worker. We in the CIO believe this all goes back to 
the fact that when the farmer’s income is down he = less factory 
goods When he buys less factory goods the retailers become over- 
stocked—as they are now. A drive along any highway in Illinois will 
how you hun dreds of farm machines piled up at retai iler’s stores wait- 
ing for the farmers to buy. This causes th e manufac turer to cut back 
production, our workers are laid off, and they have to tighten their 
belts another notch. They buy less—including products from the 
farm—and the farmer is hurt even more. 

We see this as a vicious evele with the farmer sitting right in the 
middle. That is the reason we are here today. It is our behef that 
without an adequate price support program, the farmer is at a terrific 
lisadvantage in the market place. One reason that I can offer is that 


] 


the initial market of the farmer is the meat packing company, the 


orain company, the canner, et cetra. All too often a few of these 
companies a lo pre tty well and are able to set pr ices in the ir industries, 
This is especially true in the buying of hogs, cattle, and sheep by the 


Bi v Ie our meat px ic kers, There appe ars to lb) e some ct ylusion evoine ron 
and the Department of Justice has an antitrust suit pending against 
the Big Four now. 

Time has proved that the farmer will produce adequately and 
abu dai tly f we make it possible for him to do so. We. the American 
people, through our elected repre sentatives must continue to say to 
the farmer: Keep up your growing investment in farm productivity. 
Speed up the investment in farm fertility. Produce the food supply 
that the Nation requires. The new farm programs will assure you 
that abundance will not cause prices to fall and farm income to decline. 
We believe that this assurance should be long-termed and continuous, 
ubject to modification by democratic means. There is prosperity 
for all or there is trouble for all. 

[ realize that nothing that I have said—or nothing in our prepared 
tatement that has heel } file d for the re ord—prov ides a detailed blue- 
print for a good farm policy. We do not presume to attempt to tell 
the farmers of this eountry or th committee how to solve the farm 
problems. We behe ve in. however, and are prepared to support a 
policy which makes it possible for the farmer to produce the abund 
ance we need and to mive our soil the protection it must have. 

We firmly believe that a farm program will fall of its own weight 
f it either restricts farm production below the 1 necessary levels, 
fails to support and advance the interests of the farm fan mily. Our 
reserves, greater than ever in our history, can and should be used to: 

(1) Maintain safe amounts in storage against drought and other 
d sasters: 

(2) Feed the hungry here in the United States of America; and 

(3) To the limit of our supply, feed the hungry in other countries 
that are free or that want freedom. 

Food is freedom’s best ammunition in the fight against any Commu- 
nist infiltration and conquest. 

Thank you from the bottom of my heart for the op portunity to 
appear before you today. I am confident that your committee will 
continue to seek out solutions to the grave problems that confront 
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our farm communities and our entire Nation. I pray that your re 
ommendations and the actions of the Congress will bring much- 
needed relief. Thank you, 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY MAURICE F. McELiicorr, SECRETARY-TREA Rk, ILL Is STA 
INDUSTRIAL UNION CouNnciL, CIO 


Speaking in behalf of more than 800,000 members of the Congress of Industri 
Organizations in the State of Illinois, 1 want this distinguished cominittee t 
know that the CIO supports proposals for assuring abundant production and 
adequate incomes for farmers It is part and parcel of our overall ClO progt 
to bring a better way of life to our entire citizenry 

We feel that we have come a long way since the founding days of the CIO 





in the 1930's when several established trade unions (including ny own unle 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America) got together to organi the 
mass production industries into free collective bargai g organizatio We 
have moved far afield from the basic goals of wage hours, and worl gy condi 
tions—although those interests ure still paramount—and have clivizer I 
memberships in programs dealing with the whole conimmunits 

Much of the work that we have done in the community field, partic iriy here 
in the State of Lilinois, is well known. We have a positive program in action 
to fully integrate our C1O members into all aspects of their Communities. We 
want our members to accept their full responsibility in their community an 
we have gained considerable respect for assistance Wwe have rendered on great 
Wany community projects 

Likewise, we have led our members to become interested ij all phases of 
domestic and international affairs—and particularly in this great agricultura 


State of Illinois, we are interested in problems and p 
For years our State CIO council and many of our affiliated unions have curries 





on specifi programs of cooperation with farmers and farm groups As the 
chairman of this committee has stated, and it is a fact of whicl e are we 
aware, “Hard times in the country ultimately mean breadlines in cities We 


agree wholeheartedly, also, that the farm programs to be devised must provide 
abundant production and fair incomes for farmers. 

For a number of years our council and many of our unions have seen fit to rent 
space at county fairs and the State fair in Illinois so that we could erect tents 
and become better acquainted with the thousands of farmers and their problems 
us they visited our display. We have printed and distributed hundreds of thou 
sands of leaflets and pamphlets at these fairs, stating our positions as it regards 
the men and women on the farms and calling for closer cooperation for our 
colimon interests We are aware of the fact that there are those who choose 
to divide the farmer and the city worker—and unfortunately, they have had 
considerable success—but we are also aware of the sameness of our problems 
and that only by a mutual understanding and by cooperation can we, individually 
und collectively, enjoy the bountifulness of this great country. 

As representatives of workers who are both consumers of farm products and 
producers of agricultural implements and other goods and services that farmers 
must be able to buy, we know that the entire economy of our Nation is being 
udversely affected by declines in farm income and spreading apprehension as to 
the future. It is once again being demonstrated that the welfare and destiny of 
furmers and wage earners are interrelated. 

Che drop in farm prices of some 15 percent and of more than 6 percent in farm 
income in the past year has already caused a piling up of farm implements, pro 
duction cutbacks, short-time layoffs, and complete shutdowns of plants having 
contracts with our CIO unions. The depressing effect is spreading to other 
industries, plants, and unions, and it is definitely being felt in the business 
community. 

A recent survey conducted by the Wall Street Journal, which was reported in 
the October 6 issue of that paper, quotes Mr. Ray Dietz of the Dietz Appliances 
in McLeansboro, Ill, as saying: “Our sales are off as much as 25 percent from 
a year ago, and you won't find a merchant in town who doesn’t tell you the 
sume.’ Rosemary Harper, who, with her husband, owns the Farmers Feed & 
Milling Co. in Noble, Ill., stated: “Our sales of cattle feed are way off. The 
furmers got rid of their cattle when the price broke.’ She added: “Farmers are 
charging today who never charged before.” 
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According ft he Wall Street Journal survey, these are more or less typical 
hings f wks with farm-equipment dealers, appliance merchants, auto 
ers lrance esmen,. and others who were contacted throughout the farm 
S id parts of Indiana and Ohio \ check in Chicago with whole- 

ipply country stores, with mail-order houses, and with manufac 

‘ ep | Ss wind p ¢ e fal s reinforce these lmpressions 

I e far ket p ‘ lav vo a lot of the same wares that are bought 

vy dwe sul ‘ Che Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has 

ed tl ‘ t] ve f 195, over, A rica’s farmers will have had 

$195 } ' f - ifter production costs are met That 

‘ ‘ Ss yM es hicat me rhis sl kage is in part a product of 
‘ ein farm prices As a result of this, the Government's parity 
e gag f fa er purchasi powe s dropped to the lowest point 

‘ > WV On top of the e drops, drought and heat this year pared 

| l v i - l I come further 

0 e Ss 1 ! e blues ik and farm-machine dealers 

‘ ‘ Ie Ritchie oowner of the Ritchie-Foust Motor Co. in 

S | iid that in the pust ths his sales have been as much as 50 

ji el ¢ t at He cited particularly the big stuif like pickers and 

ne H dded that he recen sold a farmer $100 worth of 

‘ ne Last year he wouldn't have put that much in an old 
e'dl ve b Snta new é NI Ritchie s iid 

It | sales of farm equipment fell to $159 n on in August of this year, 

o : > ent below ft] fizure for the same nth last year This was 

‘ din the ck 1: ie, Implement and Tractor. Production of tractors, 

e N 1 farm ne, fe t elow 25.000 units 1 August, 15 percent below 
| ‘ KF i product n all of 1952 was the 
‘ nes 16 Output of othe irm ¢ lipment follows the sal downward 
\ 1 furniture ire st dout ictims of the buying slowdown. 

} is ¢ tre Ir., of the Northern I ois Corp., a finance company with 

Z 1) hes in towns ¢ OOOO V0 lation or less in the Illinois-Wisconsin farm 
has Final e tigures show t ay e sales are 50 percent below 
rhe J ‘ vey points out that f niture sales e ticeably off in rural 

‘ he Midwest Phe | ing manager of a major furniture-making 

I he tl ght *‘t sis direct reflection of the decline in farm income 
ee ( here hasn't bee I endency to buy cheaper lines; the tendency 
< . d . he pa ol e farmer.’ 
; ou 1 hb ‘ com tee today because they are truly 

' ' the feelir { ir people Illinois. Mr. Harry Lehnert of 
CTO Au Workers ! Itu ement divisic . heduled to follow me 

he L lhe w dis« Ss the ousness of e Situation in that 

1 i nd try 
| ! d ‘ ‘ our tentior riefl to the s lation } the meat 

D ! ndusti whe t i me « iv CiO affiliates The United 
| nel ew ers \1 point out I 2 hog prices fell from 
$20.12 per hundred pounds it 1 $17.94 on the Chicago market Conse 
que he rmer reduced his he pplv s hat on January 1, 1953, there 
vere DA n he on the farms compared to 63.5 million on the same date 
2 I : eans at our CTO packinghouse workers have fewer hogs to 
hte i process, which reduces their work hours and take-home pay 
N ‘ ire d ! ] were S16 per hundred pounds on June 1 19538, 

is Comp ‘ a & POO} é ( ‘ n 1952 
It el to note so, that even though cattle prices are down, profits 
of the packing companies reasing. One example is that the first half of the 
ear 1955, Armour & Co, reported $5,654,000 profit after taxes as compared 

to $3,144.000 for the first half of 1952 

It is worth noting that the big cut in hog slaughter in 1953 is not at all new 
We member 1945 and 1944 when hog producers took a severe beating on prices 
and income, which foreed them to cut back on breeding to such an extent that 
hog marketing fell off some 30 percent in 1945 That meant man-hours of 


employment fe 


off and weekly and annual earnings were slashed for packing- 


house workers who were engaged in slaughtering and processing hogs 


With the ecatt 
herds to the sla 


bers of breed 





le situation as it is today, we see cattle raisers bringing their 
ughtering houses, and particularly bringing in increasing num- 


nghouse workers who slaughter and process these 


s Pack 
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eattle are enjoving a few hours of overtime—which they badly need with rents 
and other cost-of-living items still on the rise—but they also understand that this 
distress marketing of cattle is a poor foundation for a permanently high level of 
euiployment. They know that the cattle growers’ misfortunes, if permitted to 
continue, will inevitably bring about the same kind of curtailed marketing as 
ve have witnessed this vear among hog producers That is, this will happen 
unless adequate remedial measures are taken by the Government, and in good 
time. The basic remedy, in the opinion of the CIO, is price supports with LOO 
percent parity 

The effectiveness of the support programs is also very important. Cash prices 


of wheat, for example, fell far below the legal mandatory support level (to 7% 
percent of parity in mid-July this vear) because the Department of Agriculture 


refused to provide sufficient storage space to Inake support loans available ¢ 





many farmers. If the people charged with responsibility for carrying out price 
supports do not try conscientiously to make them work, it is doubtful that an) 
plan can fully succeed 

I should just like to point out a few Comparisons of estimated percentage ot 
slaughter cows in salable receipts at leading public markets rhe week ending 
October 3, 195: 
this figure was 13 percent for the week ending October 2, 1953. The same was 
true at St. Joseph, Mo., where the percentage jumped from 16 to 22 for the same 
period of time, and at St. Louis, where it went from 20 to 30 percent. Com 
parable jumps appeared in all of the major packing centers of the Countr) We 
sincerely hope that this recent indication of a possible decision to liquidate 
breeding stock will prove to be short-lived. However, it is our firm conviction 
that } 


showed 7 percent of the sales in Chicago were breeding stock; 





Will take more than hoping to avoid such an extremely unfortunate 





Many other workers are beginning to feel the pinch in other industries. Truck 
sales are down, and many of the trucks are normally purchased by farmers ; food 
product plants are curtailing expansion, employment is off in the farm-implement 
industry We believe this all oes back to the fact that when the farmer's 
income is down he 


Oo 








buys less factory goods When he buys less factory goods, 
the retailers become overstocked—as they are now \ drive along any of our 
highways in Illinois will show vou hundreds and hundreds of farm machine ind 
equipment piled up and stored in warehouses and fields waiting for the farmers 
to buy. This causes the manufacturer to cut back in production, our workers 


are the victims of the layoff, and their purchasing power is reduced. When 
this happens, our members are forced to tighten their belts and buy less 
including the products of the farm—and the farmer is hurt even more 

We see this as a vicious cycle with the farmer sitting right in the middle 
That is the reason we are here today CIO's basic and firm belief is in progress 
with the community, not at the expense of the community We believe that no 
part of the American community can progress in any real and permanent sense 
except as the whole of the American people makes progress. We believe this 
applies to relationships between city and farm people just as it does to the groups 
within the cities and towns. We believe it applies to the people of the free world 

It is our belief that without an adequate price-support system, the farmer is 
at a terrific disadvantage in the market place. One reason that I should li 
offer is that the initial market of the farmer is the packer, the grain company, 
canner, tobacco company, ete., where all too often a few companies flouris! nd 
dominate pricing policies in their respective industries These closely integrated 
industries “administer” prices in large measure. Specifically, in buying the 
farmer's hogs, cattle, and sheep there exists a high degree of collusion among 
the Big Four packers—Armour, Swift, Wilson, and Cudahy That is the opinion 
also of the Department of Justice which has an antitrust suit pending against 
the Big Four 

We understand clearly that it is on the farmers of the country that we depend 
for the very food that keeps us alive and that, over the last few years, particu- 
larly, the farmer has done a great job in supplying that food, achieving phenom 
enal increases in production, amounting to 40 percent from 1932 to 1952, doing 
all this with a 13-percent drop in the number of farm workers 

We appreciate the fact that food production must continue to increase in order 
to meet the needs of (@) many American families still living on inadequate diets, 
and (b) the Nation’s growing population, increasing at the rate of 7,500 mouths 
and stomachs a day. We are told that by 1975 we shall need 20 percent more 
food than is now being produced and we recognize that this increase will not just 
happen, that it can result only from careful planning and wise action now and 








W 





I l | I I born depend directly 
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We realize that nothing we have said provides a detailed blueprint for a good 
farm policy. We do not presume to attempt to tell the farmers of this country 


or this committee how to solve their farm problems. We have neither the 
necessary experience nor the right to do so. We do, however, want to repeat 
the position that the CIO has so often taken We believe in and are prepared 
to support a policy, democratically arrived at, Which makes it possible for the 
farmer to produce the abundance we need and to give our soil—our most basic 
national resource—the protection it must have. Such a policy must be part 
a larger policy which will make it possible for the consumers of this country, 
both farm and city, to buy food and other farm products at prices which t 
fair to them as well as to those who produce these products 

We believe a farm program will fall of its own weight, if it either restricts 
farm production below the necessary levels, or fails to support and advance 
the interests of the farm family We do not believe that the presence of la 
reserves of wheat, corn and other foods and fibers necessarily point to flaws in 
the program We regard a properly administered reserve of food as better 
than money in the bank A bank balance will not feed Americans in time of 
drought. It doesn’t help Europeans and Asians in time of famine, nor help those 
vho are trying to resist Communist blandishments while eating 2,000 calories o1 
less a day Our reserves, greater than ever in our history, can and should be 


used to: (1) Maintain safe amounts in storage against drought and other dis- 
asters; (2) Feed the hungry here in the United States of America; (8) To the 
limit of our supply, feed the hungry in other countries that are free or want 
freedon kood is freedom’s best armmmunition in the fight against totalitarian 


nfiltration and conquest. 
Mr. Arenps. Mr. Harry Lehnert. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY LEHNERT, PEORIA SUBREGIONAL DIREC- 
TOR, REPRESENTING AGRICULTURAL WORKERS OF UAW-CIO 


Mr. Lennert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I feel 
proud to stand before you today and tell you the position that the 
CIO agricultural-implement workers take regard to the farmers. 
In my opinion, as well as in the opinion of CIO, the farmer and the 
factory workers of our country are entitled to the fruits of their labor. 
When they receive it, the small-business man, the office worker, and all 
of our society will be in the land of clover. We all prosper 

| believe it becomes 1 he responsibility ot our lenders and publie 
officials to represent all ot the people involved In our economy. All 
the happenings of some months ago, are examples of what happens to 
Our pro perity when one seoment of the people are not vetting ther 
just returns. The falling prosperity of the farmer naturally has 
reduced his buying power. The farmer in turn has stopped purchas 
ng the necessary farm machinery. When farmers stopped buying 
farm machinery, the workers producing those machines got laid off. 
Let us stop 2 minute and put the farmer in his place in the social 
register of the entire Nation. 

We have the steelworker producing steel. The steel is used to pro- 
duce farm machines. In turn the farm machinery is bought and used 
by the farmer, who in turn raises the hogs, grain, and cattle for the 
consumption of the Nation and the world. 

When the farmer stopped getting the proper income from his labor, 
it meant that the agricultural implement workers throughout the 
country continued to produce machines, until warehouses are bulging 
with unsold products. In turn this laid off laborers in the steel mills, 
the auto factories, and wherever there are workers. The population 
of the world today is dependent on the farmers. If the farmer does 
not grow, produce, and make a profit, so that he ean increase his pro- 
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duct vity, it means every man, woman, and child in every city in the 
worl ly li I] SOO) be in the same ‘kind ot recession or de pression we were 
in during the 1930°s, Thirty-nine percent of the agricultural] workers 
were laid off. 

The effects of this is shown by the cities where | represent workers. 
For exai iple, in the city of Peoria, where thousands of people have 
been laid off at the Caterpillat Tractor Co., now we find these people 
ney up their flats, their home they have stopped eating in res- 
taurants. have stopped buying clothes and ears. The 5 have stop ped 
paying bills that they owe d have stopped buying. 

very time a few thousand people are laid off in a city, it means that 
down the line more people are laid off—restaurant employees, build- 
Ing employees, clerks in stores. Hence businessmen suffer. This 
works like a snowball, rolling along getting bigger and bigger until 
the movement of our country comes to a halt. If you take this same 
procedure and multiply it by thousands of cities, you can see how 
prosperity flies out the window. 

It s been stated that overproduction is the cause of recessions 
unc ce pressions. In my estimation, this so-called overproduction 
] ist causes more need for materials and services. The more produe- 
tion we have of any m iterial or product simply means we will have 
more labor, fewer weeks of unemployment, and more man-hours of 
production. 

Th country cou d use thousands and thousands of new products. 
Every home could be equipped with air conditioning today. This 
country could scrap thousands and thousands of automobiles, tractors, 
and other machinery that - worn out, We do not have overproduc- 
tion. What we have IS leu nv of purchasing power 

By lack - iderstanding of the farmer and lack of a proper plan 
for a farm rOgrs Ml, the farmer’s income has been decreased, and he 


1 
i 


aoes not | nl] lf a positio! to purchase new machines that do 
the work on ari oi In 1950 there were 3.4 million tractors on 
farms: in 1952 the figures had risen to 4 million, and in 1953 there were 
£200,000 on American farms. 

Outstanding conclusions advanced by speakers at . 60th annual 
convention of the Farm Equipment Insti tute, held in ‘hicago, Sep- 
tember 14-16, were: Farmers are not equipped for te more-normal 
years anead, A high percentage ot present equipment has become 
econon cally obsolete and needs replacement. 

lo these observations we wish to add these facts: The current— 
before p lant shu itdowns daily assembly rate of 1,128 farm use trac- 
tors means an annual output of only 285,000 units. This is below the 
h normal replacement of worn-out units and 
those ad litions of a second or third tractor to those how operated. 
This proves as the market is there. There is no surplus, rather a 
glaring lack of purchasing power. When farmers have money, or 
the prospect of obtaining money from each succeeding crop, they are 
willing to contract for labor-saving mechanical equipment which will 
ease their job or increase their yields, 

If we are confident of the future, we buy today. If we are not, we 
decide to make the old tractor do another year, to delay painting the 
house this year, or, if we are up to it, to tell our wives that they can’t 
have that new coat now after all. / 


total requirement a) bot 
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This proves that the farm income must be increased, not de reased, 
Farmers must have the kind of income that will allow them to replace 
worn-out equipment when needed so that the produ tion of our country 
may be kept at the propel level. A level that will stimulate the farm 
equipment industry and provide full employn lent to the thousands 
of workers whose economic secu ity Is soc lose ly tied w ith that of the 
farmer. 

Twenty years ago everyone said that the farmer was overproduc 


IY that we could not use all he could produ e. During t ie last BO 
years farm production has continued to increase. Modern methods 
and equipment have aided in this increase. The American public has 


the export market. Wiiy ¢ Because the fac tory WO! kers ana all other 
2 of workine men and women have been gainfully employed. 


been able to use a great part of this produ tion, the rest has gone to 


Th » power of the dollar used in the pure hasing of farm produ ts has 
ees all this possible. 

The purchasing power of the country’s wage earners must be kept 
ata high level. The income of the American farmer likewise must be 
kept it the same high level. Weas a great wol ld nation cannot atford 
to allow our farmers and wageearners to return to the economic 
SWwalips of the thirties. We have spent billions of dollars for uns and 
sanmunition in an attempt to defeat our common ene my. WI] yv cannot 
we spend a tew billion, if necessary, to deteat une mployme hit that 
depression—that ruination of our country ¢ 

We in CIO want a strong farm program, if it takes 100 percent 
parity to get that, we want it. If it takes a United States distributing 
committee to make sure that the food product s are distributed where 
they are needed—both at home and abroad, let us have that, too. 
The farmer of America must receive a fair return for his labor and in 
vestment; without a fair and honest return our basic economy becomes 
shaky. 

In conclusion, I would like to make this very important point. The 
working men and women of our country who live in the cities, villages 
and towns—and from whose hands flow the products of our shops and 
nea are as de pende ht upon the we fare = their brothers who 
till the soil, as a child is dependent on its mother. Without the plenti 
ful supphes flowing from the broad acres of our land, we of the in- 
dustrial segment would be truly ill-fed and ill-clothed. 

Our vast system of banks, industry, and merchandising establ 
ments, too, are de pendent on these same tillers of the soil. Their sue- 
cess dete ‘rmines the degree of success each will have. Together we 
form a oreatl bulwark against any outside ideology seeking to enculf 
usasanation. Anything that tends to weaken any part of this strue- 
ture threatens the downfall of the whole. 

Let us keep our economy strong. Proper study of the need of all, 
especially that of the farm-labor segments will do aac to oes an) 
upheaval in the economy. For this we recommend the guaranteed : 
nual-wage program and the 100-parity program for the farmers ‘of 
America. We of the UAW-CIO and the CIO as a whole endorse and 
recommend for the farmer an assured annual income. Let us re- 
member that, whenever the income of the wageearners has been high. 
farm incomes have been high, too. Likewise, when either has dropped 
the other fell, too. 
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Statistical information in this brief was obtained from Implement 
and Tractor, a trade magazine of the implement industry, published by 
Impl ment & Tractor Publicat ions, Inc.., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Ralph Peak, Department of Agriculture, State of 
Illinois. Is Mr. Peak here? 

(No response. ) 


Mr. Arenps. Mr. Lanterman, president, Sangamon County Farm 


STATEMENT OF R. H. LANTERMAN, PRESIDENT, SANGAMON 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, CHATHAM, ILL. 


Mr. Lanrerman. I represent the Sangamon County Farm Bureau. 


My statement is prepared and will take more time than you have al- 
lotted mie. Th 5 Statement 1s regaraing the need tor research and 
educatio for tarm people. 

It is my belief that expanded programs of research and education 


will be of increasn 7 importance to the } eople ad rectly and indirectly 
connected with the avi iculture industry in the years ahead. I under 


st | that appre xXimately © percent ot Federal funds spent for all 
ag! cultural programs Is Invested li research and extension. I do not 
believe this is a proper proportion. 


he farmers of Sangamon County at the last annunl meeting of the 
Sangamon County Farm Bureau held in January 1953—at which total 
attendance was more than 1.700 adopted the following policy reso- 


L10O 
RESEARCH 
We } vy of tl hings that we | ( n this country as part of 
r American way of life. are due in rge measure to research work that has 
bee done by private or publie institutions and organizations. We urge a sub 
i Increuse bn tive research ] ern being carried o1 by the University 
This s experiment stat n and the Federal Government in the field of 
l re and 1 e eco! cs, botl rom the standpoint of seeking better 
l efficient methods of production, marketing, and distribution of agri- 
r roducts, and in addition, the better and wider use and utilization of 


products of our farm We urge that long-time expanded programs 
of research be supported in both our own State of Illinois, and on a national 
he end that wider utilization of farm products be achieved, and thus 


Phe following resolution pertaining to extension work in Illinois 
wa ilso a lopted : 
We reaffir our pre us resolutions which pointed out that the informa 
' d ’ og) iv eto Tt] ois farmers and their families 
through the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service. has been proven to 
be one of the most efficient and effective in the United States. The effectiveness 
and the efficien of the Illinois system is due in no small part to the cooperative 
mshi] which were established many years ago and which have been 


ntained over the years 


Most of the great advances that have been made in agriculture 
during the past 40 years have been due in a large measure to im- 
proved methods, practices, and techniques resulting from scientific 
research, 

We need more scientific information on which to base our decisions 
in the following fields: (1) Efficient production; (2) profitable farm 
management; (3) soil improvement and conservation; (4) better mar- 
keting; (5) economic information; (6) other fields. The land-grant 
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college, through its dual educational programs—one through under- 
graduate study on the campus of the State university, and the other 
through the extension programs being carried directly to people ot 
the State in the oreatest out-of-school educational program ever de 
veloped, have been by far the most potent factors in getting rapid 
and wide adoption of improved and worthwhile practices pertaining 
to the farm and farm home. 

We do not believe that it is mere accident that American agricul 
ture has made what might be termed “spectacular advances” during 
the past veneration or so. We believe that much of the credit shouid 
£0 tO the land-orant college institutions and experiment stations, and 
ceneral research and educational institutions, as they have developed 
valuable techniques in solving important problems, and in getting 
the information to farm people so that they can help solve their owt 
problems. Ina report to Congress 3 or 4 years ago, P. V. Cardon who 
until recently was Agricultural Research Administrator in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, said: 


Modern science and technology have transformed Ameri agriculture 
the space of a lifetime. Agriculture has made more progress the U2 
States in the last 75 years than in the previous 75 centuries elsewhere in the 
world. This period of great advancement coincides with the history of researc] 
in the United States Department of Agriculture and the State axyricultura 
experiment stations 


An example of the tremendous value research work can have to 
agriculture and to the country as a whole is wrapped up in the story 
of the development ot hybrid corn. Itis generally agreed that hybrid 
corn of strains of varieties particularly adapted to the areas where 
grown, will on the average give an increase in production of at least 
10 bushels per acre, When we apply this to the average acreage pro 
duced in Illinois on the basis of a conservative valuation of $1 pei 
bushel, it gives us an annual value, or profit, for research of $55 mil 
lon. ‘This is more than enough to finance the total expend d for all 
research in experiment stations for 12 years at the current rate of 
expenditures, of all educational work in agriculture and home eco 
nomies for a like period, And this is but one out of thousands of 
examples ot the tremendous value ot reseal hy WoO! k to agriculture and 
the country as a whole. 

Dr. Theodore W. Schultz. professor of economics, University of 
Chicago, has made a study evaluating the results of research and educa 
tion as applied to agriculture under the title “The Economic Organ 
zation of Agriculture.” His studies indicate that during the past 4 
years the physical volume of the products from our farms has riser 
about 75 percent, whereas the labor yong into this production has 
decreased by some 2U0 percent. Dean and director emel itus iH. Rusk 
of the Illinois College of Agriculture, in his address during Farn 
and Home Week in 1952 summarized some of Dr. Schultz’s findings 
as follows: 

It appears that production per unit of recognized input has increased between 
33 and 56 percent since 1910, the calculated percentage varying because different 
base periods can logically be used. 

Schultz reasons that this increased effectiveness of our productive efforts 
due to use of new and better techniques by American farmers 

He calculates the value of agricultural input in the 1948 production program 
as approximately $30 billion. Obviously if each unit of 1948 input with available 
improved techniques was on the average anywhere from 33 to 56 percent more 
effective than a unit of 1910 input, then these improved techniques were respon 
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or Ssavilig some S10 to S15 billior Phat is enough to pay the 1948 bill for 
organized agricultural research 100 to 150 times over, and should banish any 





doubt about the position of agricultural research on the balance sheet of our 
ti il econo! 
I say national economy, for research that leads to better and more economical 
production is of benefit to the entire population. It has never resulted in farmers 
securing an economic advantage ove he nonfarm population. Scientific develop- 
mie I and improved tech ogy hive sometimes been accused, and probably 
rightly, of being responsible for temporary surpluses or for throwing some farm 
aborers out of work, but they have ever been rightly accused of hurting the 
u ha Slilile 
In addition to appraisable contributions to our productive effort, the experi- 
I t stations al their associated colleges of agriculture and extension services 
ha co “lin many intangible ways to better living, the national well-being, 
a the urity of the American way of life 
Do the labors and accor plishments of the | nd-grant-college movement over 
the past 100 years offer any guide to the job ahead I believe they do. New 
t l ew techniques, and new goals for agriculture and for our national 
economy ive been the stock in trade of the college, the experiment station, and 
he extension service in agriculture and home economics. But it seems obvious 
that the main stimulus to progress in effective teaching in the college and 
‘ S sel e ha et the foreseeable future will be, re 
searcl that process of burrowing into the unknown and coming up with answers 
Not all of future research will be devoted to developing new techniques for pro 
ducti it the farm level Processing, storng transportation, and marketing, 
ization of agricultural products in the home and elsewhere, will 
grow in importance as subjects for research 


We recognize that probably no one approach or type of program 
ean by itself solve all the problems of agriculture. This is true be 
cause of the complexity of the proal etion and distribution problems 
of agri ulture, and the Mans complicat d rel tionships with other in- 
dustries, to say nothing of national policies pertaining to labor and 
industry, and to basi economic poli ie being followed by Our ¢ OunTry. 
Then. too. there is the problem of foreign trade—or the lack of it 
affecting agriculture, Therefore, we might conclude that it will be 


Wnportanr in the lon Y run to have a number ot programs operating 


\ 
for the benefit of agriculture, and for the long-time welfare of all the 
people in our country. 

Che farmers of Illinois and the farmers of our community believe 
that for the long pull increased emphasis should be viven to research 
and edueation. 

It has bee 1 plea ure to bring you this statement. Thank vou. 

Mr. Arenps. Sol E. Guth, of Gridley, I]. 


STATEMENT OF SOL E. GUTH, OF GRIDLEY, ILL., AS READ BY 
BERNARD HAAS, OF GRIDLEY, ILL. 


Mr. Hass. IT am speaking for myself and for Mr. Sol Guth, of the 
Gridley unit of the McLean County Farm Bureau. 

I operate 240 rented acres of corn in McLean County with live- 
stock as an important project on my farm. Our objectives in develop- 
Inga national farm policy should be: (1) To secure for agriculture a 
reasol ably high level of income Ww thout burdening unduly the rest 
of the economy: thus placing the burden of the program and the re- 
sponsibility for its effectiveness on the farmer himself. 

(2) To avoid undue Government controls as well as unwise lack 
of Government assistance. 

(3) ‘To provide such legislation as will promote the production of 
fully adequate supplies of food, and which will encourage more 
careful and more general observance of soil-saving practices. 
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These three purposes all contribute directly to the national health 
and welfare—an object, indeed of prime concern to us. 

I believe high-level, rigid price support and high-level flexible price 
support for unlimited production will produce more grain than the 
domestic market and the normal foreign-market demand, thus in 
viting Government controls and marketing quotas. Nor do I think 
either prov ides incentive for the best soil management practice s from 
the standpoint of conservation. 

The flexible support is apt to provide incentive for more produ 
tion rather than less, through the farmers’ effort to maintam maximum 
Income in years of both abundant harvest and of less-abundant hat 
vest. Either of these systems might be practical under conditions 
wherein the Congress should authorize extensive foreign food aid 
a foreign-aid plan incidentally, which I think is long overdue, 

We have abundant food, and I think we have a simple d itv to share 
it with those less fortunate. Indeed, an adequate national stcoe kp I 
of storable commodities and a generous foreign food-aid plan could 
well supplement any program we might adopt. It is with this thought 
in mind and with the purposes for farm legislation noted at the out 
set clearly in mind that I now offer one possible approach to the 
problem. 

[ propose making available to farmers on an individual bas 
high-level price-support machinery on the condition that he volun 
tarily limit his own production of the grain crop Ih question to a 


national percentage of tillable land figure, which figure would be 


arrived at by considering recommended grain cropping limitations 

under cood soil-management Policy and the estimated percentage 

acreage reduction necessary to br ng produ 
demand. 

This percentage figure would change from vear to year as supply 

} ' > ° * . . “ 

and den and conditions ( hat ced, By USInEe the percentage ot tillable 

land fioure as the basis for production adjustime nt we will be encour 


‘ 


‘tion into balance with 


non Ge better soil management pl ictices, It wil] hot pe alize the man 
who has over the years kept erain production low. The price sup 


port would be given on an individual grain basis also, so that a man 
producing two grains within the provisions of the support law might 
seek support on one and not on the other. But In no case could he 
qualify for support on one grain while increasing on the other. 

Such a plan proy ides protect i a and tl reasonably high Income for 
the man who chooses security under the support guaranty. It allows 
free reioen to the individual who, as livestock men have alwavs done. 
chooses to gamble with the market and the growing season. By this 
two way provision it places the actual and eventual determination of 
the size of the crop in the hands of the producers themselves rather 
than in the hands of the Government. It places the responsibility 
for the effectiveness of the plan on the farmers themselves. 

The mean difference between the market price of the grain in que 
tion and the support price would be in direct proportion normally 
to the number of farmers who chose Government support and hence 
the burden on the Treasury would be small. It’s at this point that a 
“foreign food aid” plan and the Government stockpile of strategic 
grains should again be emphasized. 

Timely in themselves, these programs would also serve to supple 
ment such a voluntary support plan as the one I have suggested. It 
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appears to me that after a few years of this plan in operation, supply 
nd demand would be near enough in balance to produce a strong 
nd heaithy gral market with Government support policy serving 
iSa reg iting factor both productionwise and pricewise, This, then, 
e approach to the farm proble m in outline form. 
Support prices for livestock seem to me to be impractical and 
Mnecessary, though | cah see how a well calculated Government pro- 
pol might lessen the shock of severe and sudden drops 
live animal prices, In spite of the sudden and severe depression 


of cattle prices in recent mo} ths, the fact is that livestock production 


remarkably well in balances with demand. 
his balance less apt to be mall tained under a support policy. 
\t this point I would suggest as an aid to livestock prices and as an 
effective wavy of ut izing more orall through the production of more 
stock, that i Vigorous promotion campaign for meats be undertaken 
! ne necessary finan es COMING from livestock sales. I would 
Propose 1 council representing meat producers and processors to 


ry out th | lan in coordination with the Federal Government. 


Soil-conservation services, extel sion services, ressearch, and the like, 
re my mind essent al services to agriculture and should be con- 
i d expanded so fat is research > concerned. 


no need for Federal crop insurance. Private companies can 
do provide adequate protection. It would be further and un- 


sary extension of the Federal Government, a policy I am vig- 


Oroust Opp ed to. 
ree) orld trade. barring trade with Communist governments, I 
pport as a meal s of better international relations, and as being an 
ol vation that we have to the rest of ow human race. I do not think, 
wwever, 1 it it will lnprove n the end oul national economy, nor 
it of agriculture. 
Mr. Arenps. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Edgar Hamlyn, Kankakee, Il. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR HAMLYN, KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Mii Hi \MLYN. Mr. ( hal nian, members of this committee, my hame 

Edgar Hamlyn. I live 1 mile east of Kankakee, [1]. Iama farmer 
operating 654 acres of land—290 of this 1 own, and 344 acres that 
I rent. 
At present they are operated as cash grain farms producing oats, 
wheat, corn, and soybeans, for sale in the market. I make my liv ing 
from farming and so I am very interested in any legislation that 
pertall to agriculture. 

It seems to me that some of our Federal farm legislation is con- 
flicting. Since the beginning of Federal farm legislation the na- 
tional policy has been to reduce production by acreage control, et 
etera, of American farms in order to prevent farm surpluses. 

At the same time, since 1934 the national policy has been, through 
o-called reciprocal-trade agreements, to encourage the shipment of 
surplus agricultural products into the United States. Naturally these 
two policies are in conflict—one results in reduced production on 
American farms, and the other results in reduced prices for what the 
farmer produces. 
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Some of our farm price-support legislation also seems to be con- 
flicting. It has never made good sense to me to tax all the people 
to support a farm price program and at the same time permit the 
importation of these same price-supported products to flow into this 
country from all ove r the world. 

I believe the bill, S. 1538, introduced in the Senate on April 1, 1953, 
by Senator Kar] Salen the Senator from South Dakota, on behalf 
of himself and 12 other Senators, would he lp American agriculture 
and reduce the cost of price-support operations. Please, ve ntlemen, 
may I recommend consideration of this bill by this committee. 

It seems to me that our oreatest hope for a solution of the farm 
problem lies in the formation of a two price system W ith the use of 
certificates, which brings to my mind an article entitled “A Perma- 
nent Farm Plan,” pub lished in the oe Farmer’s Market Bulletin 
on Wednesday, November 16, 1949, by Mr. Tom Linder, commissioner 
of agric ulture of the State of Georgia. 

In this article Mr. Linder proposes the formation of a simple two- 
price S\ stem. When this committee, representing all the interests of 
agriculture, meets to discuss a program that will be recommended to 
the Co1 oress, I hope some of the thoughts and ideas of Mr. Linder 
will be injected into that meeting. 


I do not like the term “surplus” or “burdensome surpluses,” which in 
the event of war at once becomes a comfortable backlog. It seems to 
me, at some time in the past these so-called surpluses have been dumped 
on the market to depress —p rices. Lam thinking now of corn sold dur- 
ing the harvest season at the last presidential election in 1952, by the 
COC. 

May I sugeest the formation of a national food reserve supply ' kh 
seems to me a safe reserve of food should reach such proportions as 
500 million bushels of wheat and a billion bushels of corn, with other 
commodities in comparison to their yearly requirements by our Nation. 

{ would further recommend that such food reserves be held in stor- 
age tor ] year only, and then sold on the market. At the same time 
and in the same market, a like amount should be purchased to replenish 
the reserve supply. While such a plan would involve considerable 
expense for handlin Ly the product Into and out of storage, it would 
eliminate much spoiled and wasted food, which is also expensive. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the Midwest is the largest world 
urea organized for efficient farm production. Basic farm interest is 
to produce and sell as big a volume as possible. Instead of various 
subsidies now paid to agriculture, I feel the Congress should establish 
tloor prices under all important farm products according to the prin- 
Cc iples of a 2 price system at LOO percent true ope at the market 
p lace, tor the portion consumed in America 9 anc se ll at world prices 
that portion not needed for domestic use. 

The farm problem requires a new approach. 

AreNbs. Thank you, Mr. Hamlyn. 

Mr. Linus Kiefer, Jefferson Soil Conservation District, Mount. Ver- 

non, Ill. 
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STATEMENT OF LINUS KIEFER, JEFFERSON SOIL CONSERVATION 
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isal atural law that mwoverns : 
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DISTRICT, MOUNT VERNON, ILL. 


Kirerer. Mr. ( iirman,. honored committee, ladies and gentle 


m Linus Kiefer, from Jefferson County, major town, Mount 
| represent the Jefferson County Farm Bureau, the Jeffer 
ty Soil Conservation District, and I have also with me rep 


ves of b ness and industry from Mount Vernon, and I can 


vou that if I do not peak to the text, the \ will take me to task. 


} ] 4 ‘ 
ive bankino interests. vestock, perhaps a little oil. Gentle- 


rt L correction or two that needs to be made at this time. 
| gentleman who represents labor stated that Mr. Dietz, 


boro, Ill... sent i report that business has fallen off. 


ne ) ere in which business has not been so 
isnotra eds ce June 16, and we ant lave Crops without 
if the labor org@anizatio will get down on their knees and 
un, we, the farmers, v take e of the agricultural pro 
d po t 
( fi I Wot ilso Ke TO te That ( hue k Shumat and Mr. 
farm org WZation men, are following the dictates of the 
if the United States, and I mean just that. If Chuck Shuman 
follow the policies that he is following now, we will kick 
LD 1 ( lemana the pol es 
repal X vrentlenrs form of q testi na 
The first questi | re ay to support rable 1 
M) percent ¢ parity price ont ng eXCessi\ 
ge allotments, d marketing quotas / 
none tl ritv of the Jetferson County farmers 1 
percent parity the « e of inflation. A 90-percent sup 
If an ind en t to overproduction. It creates an 
to produce on marginal, or near marginal lan It | 
e for the practice of abandoning proper land use. 
tally it violates the | law of supply and demand. That 


ll of us. Ninety-percent parity is one 
es of inflation. 
No. 2. Would a flexible price pport program, ranging 
75 to 90 percent of parity, adjust production and require less 
over the operations of farmers¢ Or do farmers prefer rigid 


;° } 
tO percent of parity. even if a lower level would mean less 


the a wer: Wi ire in favor of as ficient amount ot Wp 


basi ericultural commod ties to assure a measure of sta 


owever, e do not favor rigid supports at 9) percent of parity. 


t of parity support c] ould be oreat eno a} fo assure the 

in farmer cost of production, for two reasons: A cushion for 

my auUringe periods of excessive production, and also an 
eo stable supply of food for oul (merican people. 

Or would producers of such storable commodities as 

d cotton prefer to trv a two-price system that would avoid 

ons oOo} production ¢ Under such a system that part of the 


crop consumed in this country would get support prices based on 
parity, and the exported part would go at the lower world prices. 
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The answer of the Jefferson ( ounty farmers is: Emphatically “No.” 
There are so many factors involved in this plan that it would be 
inoperative, both to consumers and foreign purchasers. Many people 
of the world would resent our policy of making them the dumping 
ground for our unwanted commodities. 

Question 4. Of the perishable farm commodities only dairy products 
now are subject to mandatory price supports. In view of the difficul 
ties of stabilizing supplies ot pel ishable products such as fruits, vege 
tables, and animal products, should the Government attempt any 
other price-stabilization program in this field? How can the program 
for the dairy industry be improved? I might remind you that we 
live in one of the greatest fruit sections of the country, and we also 
have many large dairy farms. 

The answer IS. the past experiences regarding perishables- and | 
merely need to mention potatoes—is to us a clear indication that we 
do not want price supports on any of the commodities mentioned in 
the above question. 

Question 5. What are cattlemen’s ideas for long-range stibilizatior 
of prices for the livestock industry? And we have a big cattleman 
with us. 

Answer. If the law of supply and demand is allowed to operate, 
the cattlemen’s problems over a period ot time will correct themselves. 
We have many years of history in this country as proof, 

(Question 6. A large factor in the decline of farm prices has been 
the falling off of export of wheat. cotton, tobaeco, and other products. 
Major adjustments must be made in the production of severa] impor 
tant crops unles export markets are expanded. What changes, if 


any, should be made in our foreign-trade programs ¢ 


Answer. Trade, not aid, should be our policy. Now, in detail, the 
tariff restrictions should be modified to encourage—and I am telling 
you th s the thinking of the farmers, not mine: (@) More foreign 
goods to be absorbed in our economy. And it can be done without 
any trouble. 

(4) More natural basic products for our stockpile. 

(ec) Revision of laws regulating foreign investment of American 
capital to induce greater purchasing power of our allies. 

(Juestion c Congress is intel sely interested Wn soll conservatio} 
and flood prevention. The need for better integration of all soil and 
water conservation activities is generally recognized, What is the 
best approach to this problem’ What part should Government pay 
ments for conservation practices play? Would Government-insured 
loans by banks and other private lending agencies, at reasonable In 
terest and running up to 10 years, speed up conservation work? 

Answer. We need more State and local participation in formu 
lating and administering our local soil-conservation program. An 
elimination of duplications in soil-conservation personnel and agen 
cies where such conditions exist. There should be no payments for 
individual soil-conservation practices, however, where the overall 
welfare to the community is of such importance, and the cost of par- 
ticular practices are such as to prohibit private financing: either the 
State or National Government should render assistance, depending 
upon the range of such practices. In our estimation, monetary assist 
ance for soil-conservation practices is of secondary importance in se- 
curing an adequate program of action for the common good. 

38490—53—pt. 8——4 
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Question 8. What do the farmers think of Federal all-risk crop 
nsurance, now operating on an experimental basis in about 1,000 coun- 
ties? Are they willing to pay for this insurance and do they want 
tn program expanded ¢ 

(nswer. The theory of Federal all-risk crop insurance is an in- 
re} nt on private enterprise. It creates a tendency toa socialistic 
form of government, and as such is an infringement and violation of 
he basis of our very Constitution. 

(Juestion ») Do farmers have adequate sources of credit, on satis- 


f t¢ terms 
\nswer. In general private and farm-owned lending agencies can 
idequately care for the needs of agriculture. The Farm Home Ad- 
! tration Is sisting 1n those cases where private or co-op capital 
it fill the needs, except in the case of nonveterans, where farm 
nersh pis the goal. Revision of RHA laws Is needed to assist in 
se cases. In the case of financing we need a slight revision in the 
| HLA ws nelude Hnonveterans 1n erway tarpon land loans be 
use the loan rate of interest that can be cuaranteed to banks is so 
ill that the banks cannot finance nonveteran loans. That is the 
recommendation we wo ld have in the fic ld of financing. 
Question 10. Sho uld we encourage more research to find new uses 
for farm products How seth would expanded marketing research 


| = _ 
Answer. The pregeen of business, industry, and agriculture is di- 
rectly based o1 earch. The potenti als for expansion in the use of 
ericultural Siac pa an hi irdly be measured. If our economy is 
to th rive and we are to guarantee the ever expanding population of 
our country an adequate diet, research must not only be supported 
but must be accelerated. It is only reasonable to assume that the 
results of research will assist in the general price structure of agri 
ltural commodities. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you very much, Mr. Kiefer. 


Mr. Chaun e\ Watson, DeKalb County, [1]. 


pin bringing Ae better prices ¢ 


{ 


STATEMENT OF CHAUNCEY WATSON, DeKALB COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Watson. Thank you, Mr. Arends, and Members of Congress. 
My name . B. Watson of De Kall » County, DI. Iam a farmer and 

ve on al i operate my own farm, together with my son. I am also 
pre dent of the (¢ ‘orn. Belt Livestock Feeders Association. I would 
like to make two statements today, one relative to the cattle situation 
and the other relative to a longtime program for agriculture. 

We in the Corn Belt suffered rather heavily in the spring so far 
as our cattle feeding operations we re coneerned, but tod: ay some of our 
DOYS are beginning to show 1 ust a little profit in their cattle feeding 
opeations, and it 1s our suggestion to the committee that we leave the 
cattle business alone, and it will adjust itself within a reasonable 
leneth of time. 

N mw. SO far as the South west man is concerned, he is up against a 
problem much like we were this spring. It seems to me that those 
men are not only caught with low prices, but they are caught with 
the drought. It is our thought that those men ought to receive very 
liberal credits at this time to carry their herds. 
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We also are of the opinion that the bankers in those areas ought to 
be just a little bit lenient with cattle paper at this time, because I think 
this thing will work out even for those boys. 

Then we feel that feed should be made available to those men to 
help tide over the situation in which they find themselves. We also 


believe that there should be increased | buying by the Departmen of 
Agriculture of Canners and Cutters and low-grade eattle. Put them 


in cans and carry them until such time as they might be needed wit! 
in our own Nation. 

Next, we would like to see the investigation of the high retail prices 
of meat continued and pressed forward with considerable effort. We 
also believe that research work should be carried on within the De 
partment of Agriculture and within our State universities to see if 
we cannot find more uses for our surplus production ot crops al d 
whatever is in surplus in an agricultural way. 

I would like to say topes wine ae that the secretary of our organ 
ization, Mr. Pickell, is appearing before you or at — t is scheduled 
to appear before you next ays Lv in Indianapolis a at which time he 
will present eac h one of you W ith a statement relative to our a tion. 

I have these seven points ont a lonetime program which I will 
present to you very briefly because I am covering in just a brief state- 
ment our thinking. 

It is the judgment of the Livestock Feeders Association that there 
should be no acreage restrictions nor quotas in the CTOWING 
crop. The farmer should be free to grow the kind of crop he desires. 

I might say to you gentlemen, a week ago today I was sitting in 
Chicago in a conference w ith our men from the Corn Belt Livestock 
Feeders Association and Mr. Ray Rey nolds of Longmont, Colo. Was 
among us, and he made the statement that the wheat growers of Long 
mont and Greeley, Colo. had planted winter barley where they could 
not plant wheat this year. 

The winter barley there, in that area, apparently grows well and 
produces well and the kernels fill well. His statement was that a 
pound of barley nearly equals a pound of corn so far as feeding it to 
livestock, if it is grown in that area. We believe the 90 percent sup 
port price for commodities being supported should be continued dur- 
ine 1954 and 1955. 

Then, gentlemen, eraduated down within the next few years to a 10 
percent level. We further believe that if the commodity exchanges 
knew the (Grovernme ht woul | protect pl ices ot commod ties at TO pel 


r of any 


cent of parity, the Government would never own a bushel of grail 
nor a bale of cotton. 

We firmly believe that. We contend that the surplus of any com 
modity should be taken completely off the market until scarcity is 
shown, and gentlemen, we are cert: ainly op yposed to the ae of Gov- 
ernment corn on the exchanges these days in competition, if you 
will, with the man on the farm, and it is pretty much a repeat of 
the Farm Board under Hoover, unloading a great amount of surplus 
grains at a time when things were in depression. 

We contend that the domestic market should be preserved for the 
domestic producers until a scarcity is shown. We certainly are op- 
posed to the imports of Canadian oats and rye and other grains that 
are coming into this country. 
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Next, the surplus of any commodity should, in our judgment, be 
moved out of the country into foreign markets. Statistics show that 
over a 10-year period every bushel of grain, every pound of meat and 
every bale of cotton that has been pyar has ‘been consumed, We 
are of the opinion that there should be closer coordination between 
the Department of Agriculture and the State Department as to 
exports, imports, and tariffs. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Grover C. Helm. National Bank of Bloomington. landowner 
and farmer, 


STATEMENT OF GROVER C. HELM, NATIONAL BANK OF 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Mr. Heta. We welcome roe ventlemen as members of the Agricul 
ture Committee, and we feel that you have adopted the best w: Ly for 
obtaining the ideas of ee inte rested In agriculture by visiting com- 
munities all over the United States. 

We have been engaged in agriculture for something over 40 years. 
We have had direct contact with thousands upon thousands of farm 
ers, and we have found them to be the very salt of the earth. 

Much is being said and written today concerning a new program 
for agriculture. We are a firm be - ‘ver in a floor for farm products. 
Wet Ix it wise to continue the p esent 90 percent of parity. At the 
same time, however, we fully re a ze that something will have to be 
done to control production when surpluses become a burden on the 
taxpayers of these United States. 

The increased yields of corn, especially, is a matter entitled to our 
most serious consider% ation. These increased yields are mainly clue 
o the imp roved seeds planted in the form of hybrid corn, upon which 
aatnene of dollars have been spent in research and experimental 
work. We have come to the present minute with types of seed corn 
which are practically resists ant to all forms of insects and even, to 
some extent, weather conditions. In addition to this marvelous im- 
pray n seed cori tself, the commercial fertilizers have increased 
the y ield of corn from 10 to as high as 25 bushels per acre. 

This all-time high yield is a very serious problem facing you gen- 
tlemen and all other lawmakers in both branches of Congress. We 
must either control the acreage, or we must have a two-price system, 
wherein it will be necessary for farmers like myself to take a reduc 
% on in price of i certain percentage of the overproduction that will 
be sold in the world m: arket. 

We cannot understand the hue and ery that is coming from certain 
parts of the country relative to the price of cattle. Certainly no 
sympathy was forthcoming from the South, the Southwest. or the 
northern cattle-raising sections in the year of 1948 when our Corn 
Belt cattle feeders lost a terrific amount of money. Many, yes, hun- 
dreds, had to put mortgages on their farms to ti ake care of their losses 
during that vei 

The cattle raisers were not in favor of ceiling prices on their feeder 

‘attle. Most of them have become wealthy during the last 10 years, 
h: wing received fabulous prices for their ec: alves, yearlings, and 2-year- 
olds from the range. 
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In 1952 and early in 1953, our eattlemen lost from 10 to 12 cents 
per pound on cattle which they bought. They took all the risk— 
hav ing put their high-priced corn nto high priced feeders which they 
purchased during the year. 

I think we should be fair in our thinking. Mr. Benson and the 
present administration, Including vou centlemen, have had nothing 
whatever to do with the losses that cattlemen have taken this year. 

It isasad state of affairs when a nation such as ours must subsidize 
hrst one and then others. We are today, and have alway s been abso 
lutely against paying subsidies to owners of farmland to build up 
their soil. There is enough pride among the majority of farmers 
in the Middle West to take care of their own land. Many of these 
past practices should absolutely be done away with. 

Let us think of the millions of people who work on salaries. They 
have expr rienced the hiohest prices in the history of this country, 
and it is a wonder to me that they have been able to survive, to main 
tain their self-respect, to pay their obligations, and to raise their 
children during this period of high consumer cost which has extended 
over several Vears 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Helm. 

Mr. Donald C. Teigland, Rock Island, 11. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD C. TEIGLAND, ROCK ISLAND, ILL 


Mr. Trerenanp. First I would like to say that the committee is doing 
an extremely Wnportant thing by coming out here in the country, be 
cause that is the only way I believe that the legislative group can get 
to the source of the problem. 

| ani here today ‘ long with quite a buneh of 
citles— Hampton, Rock Falls—because we have 
lem, too, and because we believe that our problem is tied in with the 
problem of the farmer. 

We are workers in farm-equipment plants. I have been in a farm 


uvs from the quad 
very serious prob 


harvester plant now for 17 years as a spot welder making the com 
bines and corn pl kers, Last year we made 48,000 « ombines and corn 
pickers in this one plant in Kast Moline. Next year we are going to 
make 18,000. 


The only reason the COMpany Can give for this tremendous cut 


back in production is that the farmer has quit buying farm machinery. 
The company seems to still believe that the farmer has a lot of money 
socked away, ind that he is just holding onto it. but as workers we 
cant vo for that We beheve the farmer has a Very serious problem 
and further we believe that our problem is tied into it. 

What is our problem? Yesterday the plant where I worked which 
normally employs 2.300 workers had the final closedown and layoff 
of everyone except HOU, In November some of these will be called 
back to work, but only about SOO of the 2.000, leay ny approximately 
1200 or 1.300 families in the Quad Cities alone without any visible 
means of support other than the $23 a week unemployment compensa- 
tion. That is a problem for us as workers. 

But to recog1ize that the problem stems from the fact that the 
farmer historically, if you want to go clear back to 1929—that the 
problem he faced has forced this kind of a situation on the people, the 
solution to this is not simple. 
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We, as workers, believe that there are some fundamental things that 
should be done, and among them is the No. 1 thing, that the floor on 
farm commodities that the farmer received must be guaranteed. We 
go beyond the JU percent. We believe he should receive 100 percent 
of parity price. 

We have always believed that. I come from a farm. I was born 


d raised on a farm. In 1932 my entire family was forced off the 
farm through the depression, through the foreclosures. Since then I 


have been work he ina Tactory. lam afraid that the same thing 1S 
appening again f we do not recognize the seriousness of it. 


As to other ways that might help to alleviate the problem, there has 


been some discussion of surplus. As workers we cannot accept the 
lea that there is a surplus as long as there IS a possibility ot anybod) 
our cour try or any other country YOIns hungry. 
But we do recognize that there is a tremendous amount of food com 
odities stored up as a policy. We believe that some of this could 
be used. lor instance, when we have a situation in the Tri-Cities of 


$.000 people out of work all of a sudden, and as we went to the em 
fice last Wednesday and 
port that in the entire area there were only 11 jobs available, it 
truck us that something should be done for these eight or ten thousand 
orkers and their families. 
he thought came to us that if there is this tremendous surplus o1 
this tremendous piling up of goods that the farmer had to sell to the 
Government under the price-support program, and the Government 
get rid of it any other way, let’s try to figure out a stamp system 
ot it these workers 1n addition to the S27 a week will eet some of this 
irpius Tood. And it could be carried further, it could be carmed 
nto the school system, into the hospitals, into the State institutions. 
We believe there are many ways that this food could be used, rather 


} lovn ent office, the State e ployment o ot 


lan have it plie up ar d turn the potatoes into blue potatoes SO people 
uit eat it. We can’t understand why things have to be done that 
Vhen I think of the thousands of unemployed workers who 
could be working, then I hit on the center of the entire problem that 
s our economy, because if the thing becomes unbalanced, it becomes 
unbalanced when the people in the city have to scrimp and do without 
things in order to live. And the farmer is the first man to be hit. 

It is that kind of close relationship that we recognize as workers, 
and that we are down here today to present to your committee with 
these somewhat simple and obvious solutions 

To emph isize the way that we believe the people think of this prob 
he election that took place in Wisconsin 
last week. We believe that when the issue of the farmers became the 
central theme such as it was in that congressional election, that there 
was no hesitation on the part of the farmers and the workers to make 
known their decision. In this case it was a decision to remove a Re 
publ can and putina Democrat. 

I am not too partisan as far as that is concerned, but when we do 
find people that are stepping forward as congressional candidates and 
they take a position on this question that faces the farmers and the 
workers, and these rank-and-filers, as we call them. are given a chance 
to express themselves, then the answer is before you, and we believe 
that you gentlemen are politically aware enough to recognize the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

I thank you 


lem. we would | ke TO ref rtot 
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(Document submitted by Mr. Teigland is as follows: ) 


Basic STATEMENT OF UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS O! 
AMERICA (UE )—DzusrTricts 7, 8, 9, AND 11 


(In appearances before the House Committee of Agriculture hearings at 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 12: Des Moines, Iowa, October 16: Bloomingto1 
and Quiney, Ill, October 17; Indianapolis, Ind., October 19; and Columbus 
Ohio, October 20, 1953) 


The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE) repre 
sents well over 300,000 workers in the United States and Canada 

UE’s farm equipment and metal workers division has thousands of members 
employed in the leading farm implement factories such as International Harves 
ter, John Deere, Allis-Chalmers, Oliver ¢ orp., Minneapolis-Moline, and scores of 
smaller farm machinery plants 

Farmers are important customers not only for the tractors and farm imple 
ments made by UE members, but for the home freezers, electrical appliances, and 
other products as well 

In addition, a substantial number of farmers are members of our union because 
they must work in the factories to supplement their income. 


RESTORATION OF PROSPERITY TO FARMERS 


We are testifying today in support of a program that will, if adopted, bring 
prosperity to the farmers. We know that what is good for the working farmers 
of America is also good for the working people. It also follows that what is 
good for working people is beneticial to farmers 

Phis interdependence of the well-being of farmers and workers was sharp 
brought home to us within the past several months when the drastic reduction 
in farm income curtailed farm buying and resulted in layoffs of thousands of 


As far as we can determine, 40,000 workers in farm implement producing 


plants have been laid oft This total figure is based on a survey of only abe 
one-half the plants in the farm-equipment industry 

As of October 1, for example, at International Ilarvester plants in the Cl 
cago area, some 7,000 workers were laid off; 2,000 in Farmall at Rock Island 
Til. ; 1,200 at Kast Moline; 200 at Rock Fa 1,500 at Canton, Ill. ; 400 at Riel 
mond, Ind., and 2,000 at Louisville, Ky Altogether, International Harvester 


has laid off an estimated 14,000 farm-equipment workers 

The Oliver Co. has laid off some 1,000 workers at Charles City, Iowa; Joh 
Deere, 2.000 at Waterloo: 200 at Ottumwa; 300 at Dubuque 20 at Des 
Moines, and 700 in the Quad Cities 

This pattern is repeated in all farm-equipment companies. Workers making 
home freezers and other appliances have also been laid off directly as a result of 
the farmers’ inability to purchase the products they need 

secause of our direct contacts with farmers and with agriculture, UE is in 
the fortunate position of having firsthand acquaintance with farm problems, and 


is thus able to formulate a farm program in the interests of farmers based on 
actual consultation with farmers 

Past experience has shown that a farm depression has an impact far beyond 
the industries dependent on farm purchases Falling purchasing power of 


farmers sets off a chain reaction spreading throughout the economy and affecting 
every industry In the words of a former Secretary of Agriculture: “Depres 
sions are farm led and farm fed.” Working people are anxious to overcome 
this current farm depression and to prevent a repetition of the misery of the 
1930's, when a farm depression ushered in the general industrial depression 





PROGRAM FOR FULL PARITY SUPPORTS ON ALL FARM PRODUCTS 


As a first step in overcoming the farm depression which has dropped the pur 
chasing power of farm incomes 84 percent’ between 1947 and 1953, we reaffirm 
our support of farm price-support floors under all farm products at full parity 
In this program prices should be allowed to seek their own levels in the market 
while farmers are compensated directly for the difference between market prices 
and full parity prices, if the market price is lowe! We will support any imme 


Agricultural Statistics : 1951 Agricultural Outlook Digest, May 26, 1953 (U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; Estimate fe 1953 by Secretary of Agriculture Benson) 
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te ‘ 1 ect fan v farmers against the drastic drop in ci 
I f ‘ dity rice In her words, what we seek 
f ‘ s the equivalent of the minimum wage for factory workers, 
] na stand ls of u king people must be ¢ rpanded to absorb farm produc tion 
I ‘ tia the ma l of farm income depends on constantly 
g ng standards of workers, who represent the mass market for the 
| l f ers 
I f pagandists erating ng farmers have tried to picture 
: ng in wealth with fantastically high wages. The actual facts 
re tl the cold ar Korean ir has meant high prices, oppressive taxation, 
ge freez for workers educing their already inadequate living 
Standards 
\ rding to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the average manu 
facturing worker, supporting a fa of 4, had a weekly purchasing power in 
| SAB eel is compared to $44.06 a eek in 1944 (in 144 
A ke today do not have th ncome to purchase the food requirements 
eded for healthful diet This means that they cannot purchase in sufficient 
qual es their requirements of mea dairy products, and fresh fruits and 
getables which would guarantee prosperity to farmers 
Along with the tf rea iges, per ¢ ipita consumption of food | the United 
= ‘ n Wo. w down 7 percent below the 1946 level, according to Department 
f Ag ture fig The average consumption per capita of meat dropped 
from 153 pounds in 1946 to 144 pounds in 1952 Fresh vegetables consumed 
lropped f1 ; pounds in 1946 to 251 pounds in 1952 These averages conceal 
‘ nes effects of the «ce nes il nsumption on different income groups, 
eSyy he | s of le ‘ imiilic 
Fortune iagazine for October 1953 shows that outlays for food in families 
vitl neomes below $4,000 “barely changed” between 1947 and 1953, despite 
eased prices for food, while expenditures for food for families with incomes 
é S410) pande h re that ie-half 
f ‘ e manufacturing worke makes $10 a week less than the amount 
necess to purcl e the budget require nts the United States Bureau of Labor 
s ( BLS ‘ necessary f 1 minimum adequate standard of living 
for ty rker’s family of four Yet this budget allows for food consumption 


t} 


hich is below the actual per capita food consumption during the depression 





LS cit or] s food budact 1 ted Stat per capita consumption 
A 

BI | 

| 
10) 
{ of 
With respect to housing, clothing, medical care, and other goods and services 
consu d by workers, this budget is similarly extremely conservative It would 
‘ he average 4-person city fa lv SS1.12 a week 1953 to live at the level 
of this BLS budget—which we must emphasize once again provides for a per 
cay fin ( sumption be Ww depression levels. Yet, in May 1953, the average 

ma icturing Z i vy S71.63 

Unemployed workers recei g unemployment compensation averaging $23.16 
» wee 5 million pensioners receiving monthly social security of $50.27 a month, 
ind n ions of othe needy persons suffer deprivation and want while the 


Department of Agriculture orders cutbacks on farm production 


There is no doubt that farmers cannot be prosperous until the American working 
people can win for themselves an American standard of living which can absorb 


farm productior 
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PROGRAM FOR INCREASING THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE PEOPLE 


We therefore urge the House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry t support 
the following program to increase the purchasing 


earners as indispensable to increasing the well-being of farmers 


Encourage collective-bargaining increase in wages rep of Taft-Hartley 
and the reenactment of the Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia Acts 

A $1.50 Ininimum wage to cove Ll worke1 

Complete rewriting of the Fece tal aws to base es entirely ¢ ’ 
oO pay, with no taxes on incomes below a he th a lecency le No sales o1 
excise taxes on the products workers and farmers purchase 

A Federal program to pand consumption of farm products domestically by 
issuing food stamps to persons on old age and other public assistance progranis 
and to worke on el oyinent insurance nd by ¢ ling the school-lunch 








The squeeze agai aes ciate aie 
Farmers have been squeezed by falling prices for farm products and either 
rising or stable prices for the products they buy. Yet, while farmers’ price 
hi ve skidde downwar workers stl pel hg | I i ? es if I a l 
clothing And work & Peopre recelve a Wires oO vas a fraction of he value 
vV high price ofan ers In the adi 
trusts, ¢ ng both farmers 1 
Its as a resu 
ally illustrated by figures published in 
r 2, 155, comparing prices received and 
Is compared to a year ago ' 
Farmers receive Farmers pay 
13.6 percent less for cottor 5.2 percent more for taxes 
14.5 pereent less for ce 0.6 percent more for fertilizer 
S.0 percent less for wheat 11.9 percent less for feed 
67.0 percent less for potatoes 1.0 percent more for mu¢ hine 
33.7 percent less for cattle 1.1 percent more for gasoline 
Lie percent less for milk otal 


3.0 per ent less 


13.0 percent less for all products 


’ j 
Farm price reductions not passed on to consumer 


The reduction in farm prices has not been passed on to the consumet rhe 
18 percent drop in farm prices as compared to a year ago have been reflected 
in a drop in the prices paid for food to the extent of only 2 percent And the 
gap between falling farm prices and rising workers’ food costs since the Korean 
war (August 1950) is even more shocking In that period of time farm prices 


have fallen 3.5 percent, workers’ food costs have risen almost 10 percent 


The share of the consumers’ food dollar going to farmers is the lowest in 





years, the share taken by middlemen, railroads, processors, is at its highest in 
years In 1946 farmers received 52 cents of the consumer food dollar, with 48 
cents going to railroads and food trusts; in June 1955 44 cents went to the 
farmers, With the trusts appropriating 56 cents, 

The actual share of the food dollar going to farmers is probably much less than 
these Department of Agriculture figures reveal Farmers in the Midwest, for 
example, are getting as little as 5 to 11 cents a pound for beef vhile the 
same grade of beef sold at SS cents a pound wholesale and approximately $1 a 
pound at retail 

While farmers’ income and prices paid to farmers have been falling, food 
profiteering continues on an unprecedented scale According to the National 
City Bank of New York Monthly Letter, profits after taxes of 28 large food 
processing corporations increased 21 percent in the first 6 months of 1953, as 


2Senator Humphrey, New York Times, September 30, 1953, p. 63 
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52, With the big millers, the dairy corporations, the meat packers 


ns all reporting substantial increases in profits 
Profita after tares 
1952 - S58, S18, 000 
13 S71, 166, 000 


ld up farmers 


our membership works in farm-equipment plants we can 
ate story of profiteering at the expense of farmers and workers 
Harvester, under a cost-of-living escalator clause imposed 


> cuts in pay of 1 cent an 
and 2 cents an hour in 





‘ 2, 1 cent an hour in April 195; 


total since December 1952 of 4 cents an hour. gut between 

June 1953 farm equi ent prices according to the Bureau 

ose from 121.7 to 122.6, on a base of 1947-49 equal to 100. 

‘ nee of its prices and the cutting of costs, the company’s 

v-month period ending July 31, 1953, was higher than for the 
ho, While I ncon was falling 

July 1955 farm prices have fallen 9.1 percent But prices paid 

reased 4.4 percent Prices paid for farm equipment increased 


that period, according to United States Department of Agriculture 


of manufacturers that rising wages have forced up prices charged 
Simply does not stand up, 


rkers are only a small part of the retail price of farm equip- 


ng t mly 14 percent of the total price in 1950 Consequently, 


i perce! reuse hn wages to im e® prices l percent 
t anufacturers could have absorbed the cost of wage increases 
om their enormous profits and the increased productivity of 
hoose to hike prices by the amount of wage increases since 
uld have upped prices by only 38 percent; instead they raised 
t in that period 


n be repeated in industry after industry. It accounts for a jump 
profits before taxes from the annual rate of $38.2 billion in the 


1952 to $44.6 billion in the second quarter of 1953. 
PROGRAM TO ELIMINATE MIDDLEMAN PROFITEERING 


ommittee on Agriculture and Forestry should itself investigate 


ldleman profiteering at the expense of the farmer and worker. 


ver-up of the profiteering corporations can be expected from the 


tment of Agriculture, which is now dominated by the very 





poses to Investigate This committee should recommend the 
ent of e ting antitrust laws, a1 f it finds them inadequate it 
new hard-hitting antitrust legislation. Its aim should be to 
eman protites ng and so to get more ot the onsumer'’s tood 
po ees of the admi stration and Department of Agriculture 
run and e the policy of the administration and the 
Agriculture. How these big-business policies aim to enrich the 
country at the expense of the people is vividly demonstrated in 
e to force family-type farmers into bankruptcy by resisting parity 


wer Was campaignil for President, he promised in a speech at 


ill parity to farme! aying 


eve that agriculture is entitled to a fair share of the national 
\ fair share is not merely 90 percent of parity but full parity.” 


1952. ) 


ustratior 


| not live up to its pledges. Ezra T. Benson, Secre- 


lture, who had been executive secretary of the National Council 
‘ooperatives, an organ tion described by a previous Secretary of 


big business in overalls,” stated: 
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‘I suppose there is a need for some supports At what level I'm not prepared 
to say—whether 90 percent of parity or 75 percent (Wall Street Journal, 
December 12, 1952 

Within a month of election the Eisenhower administration had moved from 


100 percent of parity to 90 to 75 percent Behind this knifing of parity supports 
is the plan of big business industry and agriculture to eliminate from halt 
to two-thirds of all farmers on the false grounds that so-called inefficient farm 
ing should not be subsidized. On February 5, 1953, Benson attacked family type 
larins, Saving: 


Inefficiency should not be subsidized in agriculture, * * * Price supports 
which tend to prevent production shifts toward a balance supply * * * should be 
avoided.’ 


his scheme was first made public in 1945 in a report of the United States 





Chamber of Commerce It called for the elimination of two-thirds of the farms 
“There can be little doubt that these small farm u 1 form of 
production which is wasteful of time and human en¢ I 1 long-time 
standpoint these farms are economic and social liabilities. * * * These farms 
ire definitely of the family type and apparently constitute a substantial portion 
of that type which is supposed to be the backbone of the Natior = es 
National policies related to the total supply of farm products should be 


t 


directed toward the third or, at most, the half of the farmers on whom American 
consumers are dependent for their supply of agricultural products 

The Department of Agriculture and its various advisory Committees are londed 
with big business and big farm representatives cominitted to this policy of elimi 
nating family farmers 

The administration appoint a 14-man commission on agriculture. The ch: 
man of this advisory commission was an officer of various Morgan and Rockefeller 
enterprises, Dr. William I. Myers, a trustee of Mutual Life Insurance Co. (Mor 
gan) and of the Rockefeller Foundation. While dean of the New York State 





wd 






College of Agriculture at Cornell, Myers was also a director of a whole series 
of industrial corporations. Many of the 14-man board were also big-business 
men. Five were from the United States Chamber of Commerce, whose report 
of eliminating small farmers we have already discussed: two were signers of 
national planning association report which also recommended eliminating 2 
lion family size farms 

As Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Eisenhower-Benson choice is True D 
Morse, who was president of the Doane Agriculture Service of St. Louis, wh 
manages the operation of a chain of farms in 20 Midwestern States Morse told 
the Senate in a hearing in 1947: 

“Care should be taken not to subsidize inefficieney in the name of agriculture 


Any further support loans should be at such low levels that price will 
operate freely }Our emphasis UE 
As Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, Benson picked Romeo E. Short, wl 
had signed the chamber of commerce report, and John H. Davis, who was also 


made head of the Commodity Credit Corporation Here is Davis’ testimony 
before a Senate hearing in 1947: 
Our policies shou d not subsidize the continuance of inefficient units. * * 


Economies in production can come from further mechanization, a decrease in the 


number of uneconomic family-sized farm units About 50 percent of ou 


farm units are probably too sma ” . 

Senator Ellender forced Davis to be more specifi Said the Senator 

“What will happen is that you are going to permit one fairly large farmer 
gobble up many of the smaller ones around hin 

“T think that is right,” said John H. Davis, now Assistant Secretary of Agri 
culture 

These men are out to wipe out the small farmer lo put such men in charge 
of agriculture is like putting a wolf in charge of a flock of sheep. 

Finally, as a taste of big-business control, there are the special Benson com- 
mittees on farm commodities Everyone appointed to these committees is either 
an officer of the food-processing corporations or represents these corporations 
brokers, financiers, and so o! 

Why are these representatives of big industry and the big 
to eliminate family-size farms by driving these farmers to bankruptcy through 
falling farm prices? Big business in agriculture hopes to buy up the rich land 
of bankrupt family size farms, especially in the Midwest, at low cost, and, with 
agriculture under tight monopoly control, to be able to hike farm prices. Big 
business in industry supports this program because it wants the hundreds of 


irmers so anxious 
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thousands of bankrupt farmers to look for jobs in the cities and become a reserve 
of nemp ed workers who can} sed to undermine unions and union 
C dards 
We st so condemn the guve-away-take-away program of the big-business 
! ed im stration which is g vy away the people s wealth to the monopo 
ind financiers to the detriment of the ent re people 
ons have been given access to untold billions of dollars 
of yf ore « One-half billior ollars of Government-owned rubber plants, 
| ( s ublic power, and atomic energy are being 
fered fo! tle at bargain rates to powerful financial interests 
At the ‘ he Government is irtailing essential aid to farmers, such 
nservatic flood contre ru electrification, al modernizing loans 
( I ‘ i the entire people including housing, education, and 
re he ng - ished 
I ef nd t neople gene! vy cannot get a fair shake from an 
| tment of Agriculture which is completely staffed and 
| by the representatives of the largest corporations and the wealthiest 
fa f 
PROGRA oO} I MILY § KE FARMS 
We ures it t committee n lertake stu to determine the extent to 
wl h big-business executives dor ate the policies of the administration to the 
detriment of the average farmer We further urge that this committee support 
behalf of the protection of far size farmers 
I roved er in program and institution of mple, complete coverage of 
‘ 
Rest i n of eut nd expanding rural electrification, rural telephone, and 
re I ! I ( 
Cheap credit for modernizing loans 
P n of cheap irrigation and power facilities via Federal river valley 
( iranteed exte on of Federal education, health, housing, road improvement, 
I il \ vy to l S 
| | toe d eliminatio of the sharecropping and tenant-farming 
tems for the purpose of helping these farmers buy the land they are working. 
PEACE AND FOREIGN TRADE TO PROVIDE A MARKET FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS 
The cold and Korean wars have been extremely injurious to the people of this 
\I ! I PR have een drafted nto the At 1 Forces: there 
been 140,000 American casualties and 25,000 American dea 
, =] gram of rent ‘ been constal tly expanded, creating 
irden f 1 and depriving them of the great 
potent ‘ istly improved standard of living. Instead of building prosperity, 
| brought us to the very edge of economic crisis and job 
For farmers the cold ar has already led to depression In the midst of 
eno! s Spx ng for armaments, the farmers’ share of the national income 
re h 20-year low figure wer than in some of the worst depression 
| dw | ndermined the consuming market for farmer products in 
It } created a condition whereby the corporations have been 
ble n high } es for the products the farmer uses, while speculators 
d mmod brokers reaped the lush profits during the short periods when 
farm prices had skyrocketed 
{ ler the pretext of the cold war the farmer has been subjected to a heavy 
burden of taxation while essenti farm services, such as rural electrification 
and farm conservation, have heen cut to the bone 


The cold war has also shrunk the market for farm products and industrial 
equipment. With half the world we will not trade. The other half of the world 
is being forced to spend its shrinking trade balances and credits for military 
equipment instead of for food. 

Recent United Nations publications have found that food consumption in 
most European nations, the Middle East, and in Asia and the Far East is still 
below pre-World War IT levels B in the seramble for dollar exchange bv 
the countries abroad, military exports gained 87 percent between 1951 and 1952, 
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chiefly at the expense of farm exports, which dropped 15 percent Phis displace 
ment of farm exports by military exports has been aggravated in 1955, when 
in the first 6 months of 1953 farm exports fell 30 percent as compared to the 
same period in 1952, while military exports increased 151 percent 

It is clear that war is no solution to the farm problem, nor is it a solutie¢ to 
the workers’ problem of low purchasing power. War only aggravates the eco 
homic pre lems of the people, 


UE PROGRAM FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


Without peace there cannot be prosperity, neither for the worker nor for the 
farme! We therefore urge the menibers of this House Committee on Agr 


Forestry to support fully a polie for peace bi lon serving the re 
of the common people It involves the following program 
1. There are » differences between the nations of th vorid wl 
bh settled vy peaceful negotiation We repeat w h gi ving hom 1 n 
now significantly stated by Adlai Stevenson, that the great powers of the world 
in in special conference to end the cold wat We urge the vit preservation 
ft the I 1 Natior foru for pene he han as ireha of power 
politi 
2 Wwe the drastic disari ie fa t the i ests of peace 
1 ¢ | vel iF f the liv ZS ndards ot he people 
Barriers to peaceful trade betwee! ill sections of the world should be 


abolished 
Further information concerning the program and policies of the United Elec- 

trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (UE) may be secured from ' 

f the following UE district offices : 

Sterling O. Neal, president, UE District 7, 365 West First Street, Dayton 2, O1 
kon W. Harris, president, UE District 8, 210016 Third Ay e, Rock Island, I 
ohn T. GoJack, president, UE District 9, 18385 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 
>, Ind 

Ernest DeMaio, president, UE District 11, 837 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, 


Mr. Arenps. Thank you. Mr. Teigland 
The next witness is Mr. L. G. Burnam, Mansfield, Il. 


STATEMENT OF L. G. BURNAM, MANSFIELD, ILL. 


Mr. Burnam. IT am L. G. Burnam from Piatt County, Mansfield. 


Il. Our problem that our idea wont solve all | but it will 
help a great deal. All we want an opportunity to work out our 
own problems by cooperation W th the trai portation ompanies to 
bring range cattle into the Corn Belt in a clean, healthy, sanitary 
condition, fed water on the way without unloading or terminal cot 


tamination, 

That will eliminate the obsta¢ le that it is necess ry for us to over- 
come before we can show a profit, which bars a small feeder auto 
matically from the market. We could utilize more of our corn on 
the farms and el 
It would create high quality meat ata price so that we could afford 


iminate dumping it on the market. 


to produce for less money, if we didn’t have so much to overcome 
from the rough handling in transit. We asked the cooperation of 
the railroad companies to prov ide modern, efficient, high speed equip- 
ment to bring the cattle in. If you will look, the railroads are 100 
years behind times in the type of equipment utilized to transport 
livestock. 

All we ask is cooperation and recognition of the fact that we are 
willing to work out our own problems to a great extent if they would 
just give us cooperation from the transportation companies. The 
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ranchers have cattle to sell and we have corn to feed. We are pre- 
d from eacl doing oul best, due to antiquated distribution. 
retl kk you. 


Lhe | repared statement of Mr. Burnam is as follows:) 


Lhe iproved stock car has for its primary object to provide means for 
watering and feeding the stock while in transit, as well as to provide ventilating 
n the sides of the car for the animals and living quarters at one end 


hie ir for the attendant 
An important object is to provide pivotally mounted watering troughs at the 
es of the car connected to a watering system for either supplying water to 
e troughs from a tank carried by the car while the car is in transit, or for 


connecting the system to an outside source of supply when the car is stationary, 
so to provide means for lowering and raising the trough into an out-of-the 
position, when not in use, and without necessitating the attendant entering 


the port of the car where the stock is confined 
\ irther obje to provide eed 1 I nto which feed may be p aced from 
erhead plattfor! without requiring the attendant to enter the compart 
nt wl the s is nfined 
l stock car is designed particularly for transporting feeder cattle direct 
feed lot in a sanitary and well-fed and watered condition 
ing to the use of terminal stockyards in which cattle are usually 
placed for feeding and itering during transportation and in which the cattle 
equently subjected to contamination and disease 
rding n object to provide a stock car by means of which cattle 
by nsported on either long or short hauls in a safe condition and without 
0 oss of the cattle through lack of attention 
\ further object is to provide an apparatus of this character of simple and 


onstruction, which is efficient and reliable in operation, relatively in 
inufature, and maintain in use, and otherwise well adapted for 


L. G. BURNAM, 
Mansfield, [ul 


Mr. Arenps. Mr. John Monroe, Livingston County, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MONROE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, ILL. 


M Monror. Gentlemen of the committee, I do not wish to take 
the time to read n vy report. Will the time keeper let me know when 
2 minutes have elapsed, and I will be through in 2144 minutes and 
someone else can have the floor. 

In order to correct the record, gentlemen, would you please carry 

Washington that in our corner of Livingston County Secre 
tarv of Agriculture Benson still has a few friends. 

In discuss ne this with my he ohbor a few days ago we were dis 
cussing Mr. Benson and he recalled a remark that was made to him 
by his father when he was a small boy. 

He said that the remark was to the effect that a mule who did the 
braying the oftenest and the loudest often did not do the most work. 

I have an idea or two that I would like to present. sto Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now provides assistance in farm storage with a 
long-range, tax-free, more or less free, program. They aa subsidize, 
the Government does. the erection of defense works with a tax-free 
program for acertain leneth of t1 me. 

The research laboratories of the Department of Agriculture have 
set up over the country—you poe undoubtedly had a hand in 
it—have done excellent work in bringing forth the new products. 
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Often they bring out products that would not attract capital right 
away. Couldn’t the Government subsidize the erection of new fac 
tories until the product is accepted or rejected by the public ¢ 

Also to solve our surplus problems, possibly sometimes transporta 
tion could be subsidized in order that feed can be transported a 
distance where it is needed. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity to appear before you. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

OCTOBER 17, 1953. 
Mr. Hope, 
Chairman, and Members of Agriculture Committee, 


Congress of the United States 


l am grateful for the opportunity to present my views on the relationship of 
legislation and agriculture. 

In the present furor for and against the present system of price supports I 
believe that most farmers would prefer to do away with all price supports if 
all other segments of our economic strata were similarly without any form of 
supports, either in wages, tariffs, or other supports. As long as that does not 
seem to be the fashion, then as a farmer I think that some form of price supports 
or guaranties are necessary. 

Lam not in favor of 100 percent price supports of the present system of parity 
for a supporting price, but of somewhat of a lower maximum. Realizing that 
support prices must of necessity be geared to some form of contro! of supplies, 
I believe that production controls of supplies or commodities should be based 
on—not acres of specific crops but on a maximum amount of tillable land in a 
grass or legume; conserving or soil building crops 

In the Chicago milk market, under the present Federal Milk Marketing Order, 
we have long had a multiple price system of milk marketing depending on the 
uses of the milk. While not perfect, it has worked. I believe the same system 
could be extended to other commodities, slowly, of course, but it still might 
work. Also transportation or the cost of it often hinders utilization of some 
commodities; possibly a form of subsidization of the transportation costs of 
commodities could be used more often, such as the recent drought emergency, to 
encourage more extensive use of some commodities at greater distances from 
point of origin. 

At present producers are encouraged to erect structures to store grain where 
produced. Financing can be arranged at very reasonable terms and often are 
tax free for a certain period. The several regional research laboratories have 
done excellent work devising or originating new product Occasionally some 
new idea or product is brought forth, but does not seem to be sufficiently profit 
able to attract capital to promote. 

Possibly some form of subsidization could be devised either in form of aid in 
erecting production facilities or providing raw materials at lower cost for a 
period of time, until the new product has had a sufficient time to be accepted o1 
rejected in public favor, 

I wish to express my thanks for having had the opportunity to appear today 
and to thank the committee for stopping in our area, giving our farmers consid- 
eration in presenting their views. 

JoHN W. Monroe, 
Livingston County, Reddick, Ill 


Mr. Arenps. Bert Downey. 


STATEMENT OF BERT DOWNEY, PIATT COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Downry. Chairman Hope, members of the committee, I am 
very glad that you have come down to listen to what we farmers talk 
about as a grassroots program. 

We do like the 1938 act of Congress. We think we should have 
90 percent of parity, but we do not believe in acreage allotments, only 
on cover and grasses, which we are sure would eliminate the surplus 
that we have at present. 
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arm program which we will 


leave for you to study and look at. 
I thank vou. 
Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 
Phe document referred to above is as follows:) 








The enclosed erial represent he ‘ tructive thinking of Piatt County 
tizens und USDA agencies cooperating, regarding (a@) improvement in our na 
f prog | ait ge allotinents 
Both topics merit the sincere c f the most competent minds. 
Programs developed should b nistered as to (a) bring about the 
eate Dp ble benefit to the taxpaying public, (6) conflict as little as possible 
W e efficient ration and long-time soil fertility and maintenance programs 
vidual farms d \ il administration and local control within 
} provis I developer I e I tional level 
ri 1950 nistra of corma ge allotments in Piatt County illustrates 
his one segment of our national farm program (@) was not in keeping with 
the 1038 Ag iultu Adjustmet1 Act d herefore, did not bring the greatest 
benet ) ‘ spaying public did mniflict unnecessarily with the efficient 
t s t progran ol lividual farm and (c) left little 
I istments which could have corrected many injustices which 
ed I Sil e county 
| ‘ 
ur t 1950 corn acreage allotment as approximately 33 percent 
f ; : ‘ es 
b) It s decided at the State PMA office that all farms in Piatt County 
d heir his cal corn acreage base reduced by 24 percent regardless 
ractice topography, or soll typ 
Chis flexible administration re ted in farm corn acreages on ind 
dual f S rar ig from a low of 10 percent to a high of 40-50 percent of the 
I v i ‘ kee ) ep ( the farmer with 25 percent o 
é ‘ his I trom ny i t ve red Clion Ne l t were 1 ene! i 
‘ g i nt and purp f the 1938S Agi 1 \djustment 
\ So strong certail iri 1 the il farm reau feel about these 
‘ hey hired g ( resent their views in Washinetor Phis 
, 6 ' hy l pt r ent n the 
D t nts future cro ) ‘ s would not b 
‘ ‘ Ol histor I is nee thre ori basis did 
wing eq ‘ ed Anothe ey of using a 
‘ sis f t es el » overplant reages of a crop 
Ss \ © likelihoc ve tment f | crop e@Xis 
I ( » Te eG ent an til S «le st tha 
erebyv gre we n the effer enes ot reauge llotments Future crop 
I - ul i I ed oO for whit Y es Consicdel on to the othe 
‘ the iW umely, topography, soil type, and crop-rotation 
somewhat I iv dise ‘ f «1 illotments was necessary to point 
how the administration of part of a program can greatly reduce farmer 
( re 1 s W ( 
I g-time fe int ! l ndividu farms e nec 
I he le ed te ect nad ve ipparent nterruptio hy 
rders whi be ! emmy. ry in nature It is more 
nd more difficult to get pta , il fertility and conservation 
farms tl t dminister acre e-reduction orders Therefore, a clear 
viedge of the relative importance of these two phases of the national farm 
program needs to be uppermost in the minds of those responsible for the admin 
f this progra Economy and efficiency should not be defeated by ease 
dministratic ind political expediency if the best interests of the public are 
be served 
The suggestions for improvement of r national farm program which are 
enclosed are based on giving encouragement to an efficient high-fertility conser 
ition plan for the individual farm and at no time penalizes the efficient farmer 
and favors the poor one 


We are convinced that the average farmer would be much more likely to acceler 
ate his progress toward a sound soil-fertility conservation plan if 








| 
| 
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(a) He will not be placed at an economic disadvantage as compared to 
the farmer who continues to mine the soil; and 

(>) He has some assurance of fair economic status compared to other 
segments of society. 

Our thinking does not particularly favor or disfavor (a) price supports or 
(b) ACP payments. However, so long as the Government has programs for the 
general welfare which function through farmers, these programs should be ad 
ministered as efficiently and economically as possible (n eligibility requirement 
of a sound farm plan for the individual farm does not seem anything but reason 
able, if efficiency, economy, and honesty are to be considered. 

This is no more than FHA, for instance, now requires before extending assist 
ance to homebuilders 

In summary, why should the Government or anyone try to help an individual 
farmer or landowner who is not willing to do, and continue to do, a reasonably 
good job of farming on his entire farm? To do less than this is to subsidize and 
encourage inefficiency and waste and generate a low-level regard for our Govern- 
ment 





SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN OUR NATIONAL FARM PROGRAM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


\ group of Piatt County agriculturalists has spent considerable time in 
studying agricultural economic conditions and in formulating an improved plan 
for agricultural conservation benefits and payments. This group has correlated 
the incentive payments of the previous PMA conservation program with the 
overall soil conservation work of the USDA Soil Conservation Service, so as 
to require an honest and satisfactory farm Conservation plan from all farmers 
drawing payments from the United States Treasury for soil-conservation 
practices 

Our plan incorporates three basic principles 

1. To be eligible for Government money a farmer must show evidence of 
overall care of his land based on satisfactory conservation planning ; 

2. The determination of what constitutes evidence of care should be made 
by a local county committee working with the agricultural experiment 
station and based upon county conditions; and 

3. To remain eligible to receive Government money, a farmer must con 
tinue his program of land care 

Our plan would greatly accelerate the highly commendable practice of applying 
complete soil-conservation land-use programs to our Nation’s farms. The past 
ineflicient use of Federal funds would soon yield to widespread permanent gains 
toward the goal of highly constructive land-Use programs on a nationwide scale, 
in keeping with the most competent knowledge of long-time fertility maintenance, 
l ighly efficient erosion control, and soil conservation 

The basic physical objective of soil conservation activities by all USDA de 
partment agencies shall be the use of each acre of agricultural land within its 
capabilities and the treatment of each acre of agricultural land in accordance 
with its needs for protection and improvement 





Il. THE PLAN—ITS FIVE ITEMS 


(1) All funds and benefits made directly available to fart 
ment for soil conservation and other agricultural purposes, ining with the 
calendar year of 1954, shall go only to those farm owners and operators who 
estab'ish their eligibility as specified in the following items. 

(2) During the first year in which any farm owner or operator elects to 
cooperate with the national farm program, beginning with the calendar year 
1954 or any calendar year thereafter, he will be considered fully eligible if he 
fulfills either of two optional requirements. The first option heing: 

(a) To spring-seed or maintain previous seedings of 20 percent of his 


the Govern- 





tillable acres in legumes or grasses, for soil improvement, pasture or hay 
for use on the farm, or he may choose the second option; 

(b) To follow other soil-improvement measures generally accepted by 
our agricultural experiment stations as of comparable agronomic value for 
the particular region or type of agricultural operations involved. This second 
option (Bb) will adequately provide for any and all types of agricultural 
regions wherein the use of legumes and grasses may not be the most desirable 
general practice, such as fruitgrowing regions, forest vroduct regions, ete. 


38490—53—pt. 8 5 
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3) To maintain eligibility thereafter, the farm owner or operator must con- 
tinue during each succeeding calendar year, and show satisfactory compliance, 
with his farm plan approved by the local county committee in keeping with the 
lal use recommendations formulated by the Soil Conservation Service in 
cooperation with the State agricultural experiment station. The required farm 
plan for the individual farm may be prepared by the owner, the operaor, the 
farm manager, or any other agent selected by the owner or operator, providing 
t meets the test of merit as specified above 

1) After his beginning vear, failure of a cooperator to maintain eligibility 
is specified in the preceding item (3) shall thereafter require 1 full year 


of f compliance with his county committee’s land-use recommendations before 
he may again become eligible to receive agricultural-conservation payments and 


benefits during succeeding years 

This requirement is quite reasonable for it is only through continuous use 
of overall soil-conservation practices, applied year after year, that the high 
henefits of good conservation practices can be realized 
5) All farm owners or operators who have established eligibility to receive 
payments and benefits from the Government by meeting the conditions for 
Q as specified by the preceding items (1), (2), (8), and (4) are there 
fter entitled to select any PMA practices applicable to their farm 


Ill. SUMMARY 


We offer this simple plan for restoring reason, justice, and a higher level of 
ethics to the application of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. As a final word, 
we firmly hold that so long as our Government insists on using tax money for 
payment to farmers, the farm recipient should do no less than return for the 
public welfare the best known complete soil-conservation care of his farm lands, 
sincerely in keeping with the intent of the Agricultural Adjustment Act as passed 
by our Congress 


Mr. Arenps. Mr. D. D. Int-Hout. a farmer from Gardner, Il.. and 
ah eX GL. 


STATEMENT OF D. D. INT-HOUT, GARDNER, ILL. 


Mr. Inr-Hovur. Gentlemen, I am Duane D. Int-Hout. Iam a resi- 
dent operatol On my owl place. | clo not come before you today to 
threaten you with political suicide or bribe you politically. 

I speak for myself alone. I would like to have a Federal farm 
program that diminished year by year for several years until we 


reach almost nothing in the \ ay of a permanent support program on 


pI Ss. 
\\ , need thie help of Vou gentle nel i & hneiess for information on 
marketing, rese irch. and those sorts of thi Os, I would like to be 


pertinent enough to te I] Vou, my elders, to give you a suggestion, 
let US Say. 
When you return to Washington and go to work on this big problem 
. ’ = ] 1) 


of farm supports, 1 would like to have you bear in mind that the 
ut has been run today from simple, quivering fellows like myself 
to henny penny, harum-scarum political henny pennies in disguise 
falling in on us. 

You are dealing with only the two basic physical possessions of man, 


One is land adapted to agriculture: the other is human labor. 


ws) 


Phose two pliysical possessions » the only two things that man 
mow md Value. Everything else is frosting They deal with the 
ve moral fiber of ou nitv and our country 

] i not o of these ] opl \ ) ! b t th Ol | oT ow 
At eoing to p n ls of the farmer. T think that takes 
n awful lo ri B ] ( ke you to remen.! that the 
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So when vou work on this new law [ would like you to remember 
that long before the word * ‘parity” and other manmade phrases that 
we sling about here today, long before any of our fathers and grand- 
fathers ever heard of those words, the farming mothers and fathers 
of this country begat men and under a free economy, without shackles, 
they will beget men again. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. L. R. Langford, Edgar County, Paris, Ll. 


STATEMENT OF L. R. LANGFORD, PARIS, ILL. 


Mr. Lanerorp. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I come sid you as an individual representing my own 
ideas with no strings tied to them, interested in agriculture today and 
interested in agriculture tomorrow. 

Therefore I am opposed to LOO percent ot parity support prices. I 
have some ideas that I would like to get across to you in the time that 
I am allotted. 

We have heard al little discussion about reduction of the different 
crops, and I think perhaps we can reconsider a little bit. 

Instead of calling it a reduction program let’s call it a shifting 
program, because that is basically what it has boiled down to. 

You set an allotment on the wheat acreage, and that acreage set 
aside is shifted to another ¢ rop. If we have corn allotments the acre 
age from corn will be shifted to another crop. 

In my county the acreage on corn is 33 percent, or a fraction over. 
By the time we have a reduction program on corn, with the majority 
of the acreage taken out of wheat and corn, it will be shifted in many 
cases to soybeans or oats. 

We will take in the South, where thev are reducing the cotton 
acreage. A large part of that will be shifted to corn and soybeans. 
We only have wheat acreage controls today. We have corn acreage 
controls ahead of us tomorrow, and it will surely be followed with 
controls on soybeans. 

I do not care what your ceiling price supports might be, but with 
the huge surpluses that we have accumulated, whatever ceiling sup- 
port price you have is going to be a ceiling price. 

I think the current situation bears that out. Only twice within my 
community has corn on the market gone high e nough to pe rmit a man 
to sell the corn on the open market and net as much as he could net 
under the loan program, and that was for only a few days each time. 

We have been batting around here some of this acreage situation. 
We are allotted, under wheat, wheat acreage, a reduction of 33 percent 
in my county. 

Where a man has straight field lines he can arrive at that acreage 
pretty accurately. He knows about what he is doing. 

If you have ditch lines, irregular lines, or if farm or contour or 
strip farming it takes a good man to measure a field and tell you how 
many acres you have. 

It _ a very easy thing to make : : mistake and if it is an honest mis 
take, it can be just as easily made by the individual farmer and it can 
jus stase asily be asi \ the committeeman who measures that acreage, 

If a man is 1 acre over on that allotted acreage, he is not entitled to 
the support price on that crop. 
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He is penalized on that lacre. Last week information came out of 
the Department of Agriculture that it would also apply to all crop 
allotments in 1954 that were now made or would be made. 

That is a pretty big price for a man to pay for an honest mistake. 
I think there could be some adjustments made in that. I think the 
farmer is entitled, where it is in honest mistake, to the opportunity 
of destroying that acre or whatever amount he 1s over, as long as it 1s 
evident that he did not do it intentionally. 

Now on the allotments. Believing the present system of allotting 
acreage on controlled crops on a history basis is unfair and in many 
cases at best very diffieult to allo ate equitably to the ndividual farm, 
I suggest the following: 

‘T he reduction should be b iSe¢ d on the crop acres in the fai mM. What- 
ever percent of crop acres is necessary to adjust production to demand 
should be seeded to legumes and grasses to stand over 1 year with no 
hay to be removed from acres set aside. 

Most crop-reduction programs have resulted in a shift of the acres 
from the control crops to other grain crops. When you set up controls 
over crops like that, it has a tenden vy to breed controls on other crops. 

In regard to research, I think it should be expanded to new uses for 
ere ps, hew ol tlets for Crops, where the emphasis should be placed at 
the present time. 

On storage within this area we do not have sufficient storage for the 
wheat crop in the terminal elevator. 

It is d ficult to ] old on a farm. Therefore I Suggest that a decent 


torage be made available for wheat within this area, in the terminal 


eley itors. 
Thank you. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Map.Le Drive Farm, 
Paris, Iul., October 15, 1958. 
The SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, Ezra T. BENSON, and 
MEMRERS OF AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 


Mr. Ciirrorp R. Hope, Chairmar 
GENTLEMEN In response to Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s request for 
comments and suggestions, I submit the following: 


Favorable seasons and increased use of fertilizers combined with new modern 
farm machinery have made it possible for farmers to increase production of 


major crops to the point where we have accumulated large surpluses of wheat, 
CO! and cotton, all of which affect the midwest farmer directly or indirectly. 

Corn prices in this community during the past year have only twice (for very 
few da ) re hed a price in the market where a farmer could realize as many 
dollars as through the Commodity Credit Corporation program. 


The moving of grain to Commodity Credit Corporation storage is expensive to 
the Government as reports state it costs approximately 20 cents a bushel to 


store grain 1 year, thus continually adding costs to the commodity. 

As long as grain is stored in Commodity Credit Corporation bins, it will have 
a depressing effect on the market The larger the surplus, the less chance there 
is for the market price to reach parit evels, as the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration always seems to have sufficient grain going out of condition and placed on 
the market to keep prices below loan leve 

The establishing of a support price has had the effect in most instances of 
be Ing a Cell ] Ct 


ACREAGI ALLOTMENTS 


The acreage allotment program of the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion has not been flexible enough to allocate acreage to individual farms on an 
equitable basis, or the county committee has been unwilling to assume its re- 
sponsibility in doing so 
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Many farmers knowing avreage controls were on the way have planted their 
entire crop acres to wheat, corn, or soybeans, so they would establish a large 
history base, and any reduction now will mean very little reduction of normal 
income 

The farmer who has followed a good crop rotation or one who has operated 
his farm under a soil-conservation plan has already adjusted his acreage of 
depleting crops downward and now finds he must again make large reductions in 
his crop acreage faces radical reduction in farm income 

Wheat acreage reduction in my county is approximately 33 percent, and if 
we have corn allotments, most of the excess acres will be shifted to other crops, 
largely soybeans, which will result in surplus of this crop. That will call for 
acreage reduction. The South will shift much of its excess cotton acres to corn 
and beans, so where are we headed under the present program, 

The present program boils down to this: “The farmer who has done a good 
job of farming and conserving his soil is penalized for having done so.” 

Here we have one branch of the Department of Agriculture (Soil Conservation 
Service) telling us how to manage our soils to conserve them and another branch 
of the Department (Production and Marketing Administration) penalizing us for 
having done so, 

WHEAT ACREAGE COMPLIANCE 


On the farms which I manage, all tenants were instructed not to overseed their 
wheat acreage allotment, and, insofar as I know, have not done so, but have 
understood in the past that if you did not seed up to your allotment, you would 
find your base acreage decreased accordingly. Therefore, we have tried to seed 
within 1 acre of allotment. 

The Secretary now announces you need not seed more than 90 percent of your 
allotted acres and there will be no change in wheat base. 

I have understood if you overseed your allotted acres, you are penalized on the 
production of the excess acres, and know many farmers have that understanding 
of the program and believe that to be fair. 

Within the last week, I discovered if you seed as little as 1 acre over your 
allotted wheat base, vou are not only penalized on the production of the 1 acre, 
but lose the benefit of the support price on all the crop from your allotted acres, 

Where field lines are straight, it is not difficult for the average individual to 
measure a field fairly accurate, but if you have contour or stripcropping, drain 
age ditches, or irregular field boundaries, it becomes much more difficult for the 
average individual to measure accurately. 

What assurance has the farmer that the individual the Production and Market 
ing Administration sends out to measure his acreage is qualified to do so accu 
rately? It is easy for mistakes to be honestly made and, with so much at stake, 
I do not believe the present procedure fair to the farmer, and suggest the follow- 
ing changes: 

Where the overseeding does not exceed 5 percent of his allotted hase acreage, 
he shall be subject to the penalty on the production of the acres seeded in excess 
of allotted acres but shall not be denied price support on the production from his 
allotted acres, or the farmer shall have the option of destroying the amount in 
excess of allotted acres, and thereby be considered in full compliance and entitled 
to all the benefits of the support price. 

If it is evident the farmer has intentionally overseeded his allotted base acres, 
he shall be subject to the penalty. 

I believe the present ruling will cause much dissatisfaction with the program 
because it is not fair to the farmer and makes no allowance for honest mistakes 
which could be made just as easily by the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion committeeman as the farmer. 

I also received a report on October 12, 19538, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture stating, “To be eligible for wheat-price support in 1954, a producer must be 
in compliance with his 1954 wheat-acreage allotment and all other 1954 allot- 
ments which have been or will be established for basic commodities in which he 
has an interest on the farm.” 

What a price to pay for perhaps an acre too much wheat seeded because of a 
mistake honestly made. It is just such rulings as these that make the program 
disgusting to so many farmers. 
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eli ' he p 1 a f controlled crops on basis 
of history to be unfair in many cases and at best very diflicult to allocate equitably 


t< e individu producers, I suggest the following 


ld be based on the crop acres in the farm. Whatever percent 











The re letik shou 
of crop acres (25 percent or 30 percent) is necessary to adjust production to de- 
mand uld be seeded to legumes an rasses to stand over 1 year with no hay 
to be removed from acres set aside (if legume and grass seed be in short supply, 
then seed crop can be taken from said acres) 

Most crop-reduction programs have resulted in a shift of the surplus acres 
from the ntrolle crop to other grain crops If wheat and corn acreage is 
reduced under the present program, there will be a large increase in soybean 

mee ( trols breed controls and will certainly hold true i this case 

If hay from suggested program is fed to livestock, it will result in increased 
prod n of livestock and falling prices. 

ESEARCH 

| ese] e to let up on research. While we have a surplus of grain, 
em ld be placed on finding new and better methods of marketing com 
modities and developing new uses in our regional laboratories. 

| c r been remarkable in recent years, 
but t eld } 

While pl I have surplus crops we must not 
neg t ook ilture Crop research, new CTODpS, 

\ rol, and livestock research are of 

en nportance to welfare of our country 15 or 20 years from now, 

With the increased costs in all fields, our research will suffer if funds provided 
ak { eep pace wit the inereased cost I believe the time is here when the 

On ! be ¢ ] nded 

GRAIN STORA( 

One of tl irgent needs of agriculture at the present time is storage for sur 

! crops. Corn, o% soybeans can be stored on the farm here in Illinois 
d tag nd sl provided by the farmer 

Wheat is more difficult to st re on the farm and ample terminal space should be 
I f ble to the farmers of this en and at a reasonable cost 

\\ ed on the farm has beeame more of a gamble the last vear due to 

of tl Food and Drug Administration on contamination with foreign 
’ ‘ »] 


Producers in my area were unable to find terminal storage for wheat and much 
of it] 1 to be moved into market channels at much lower prices than parity or 


CROP PRICE SUPPORTS 

Fa ers nre now in a “cost-nrice” squeeze and manv are taking losses this 
ve when a large surplus of any commodity exists, the support price usually 
becomes the ceiling price. Therefore, if the support price is radically reduced, 
the market price will be also, but we must also keep in mind a lower price level 
"\V e more of a commodity into consuming channels 

We should realize a support price at 90 percent of parity does not mean it 
nets the farmer that If grain is stored off the farm, there are storage charges 
to be deducted If stored on the farm, with such a crop as corn, it costs us 7 


cents a bushel to move it to the bin site and means we realize only about 85 


percent of parity. 

I hope by developing more export outlets and the controlling of crop acreage, 
Wwe can reduce our surplus and reduce our support price when supply is more in 
line with demand. 

If the public feels it necessary to maintain large reserves, some method must 
be worked out whereby crop reserves ll not have a depressing effect on the 
market. The farmer should not have to carry the entire burden just to protect 








the consume! 


Corn acreage and quotas \creage control on corn may be enforcible, but 
quotas on corn cannot be enforced where the farmer produces livestock. 

E.rports.—Where possible, some method should be worked out whereby more 

, 1 commodities could be moved into world markets at the 
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1. The International Wheat Agreement is one move in that direction 
2. Proposal to accept the currency of importing countries in payment has 
possibilities. 

3. Exchange for materials not produced in this country. 

t. Just some plain and fancy “horse trading” sense. 

Two-price system.—I am not familiar enough with the idea to express an 


opinion except to say that cheap wheat should not be permitte@ to supplant regu- 
1 


lar feed grains. It might hold possibilities, but I am opposed to direct subsidies 
to agriculture. 

Conservation payments.—The policy of paying farmers part of the cost of 
limestone and rock phosphate is not sound as the cost shoula be considered a part 
of production cost and recovered in the price of the commodity produced, In some 
cases it has resulted in inefficient use of materials 

Thank you for the opportunity of submitting this paper. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE R. LANGFORD. 


Mr. Arenps. Mr. Carleton Apple, of White County. 


STATEMENT OF CARLETON APPLE, WHITE COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. APPLE. My hame is. ( arleton \pple, il farmer from White 
County, Ill. 

[ have operated 345 acres of stock and grain for 15 years. I am 
speaking as an individual. IT have a vearly production of 100 acres 
of corn, 60 aeres wheat, 60 to 90 head of eattle, 250 to 350 hogs, and 
240 acres pasture and hay. 

I am against the high-parity-price support with its acreage allot 
ment and marketing quotas. 

I favor some adjustment bet ween erain support prices and livestock 
prices, The present relationship of prices tends to put too much 
of our rolling soil in row crops. 

[ would favor an intensive foreign-sales program to dispose of 
present surplus stocks of farm commodities, also simplifying of our 
Import reoulations. 

[am in favor of less ACP payments with stricter requirements. 

I believe Government control will eventually ruin the morale of our 
farmers. 

Mr. Arenbs. Thank you. 

Mr. Bernard Haas, Gridley, Hl. 

Mr. Haas. Mr. Chairman, I appeared representing Mr. Guth an 
myself earlier. 

Mr. AreNps. Thank you, Mr. Haas. 

Mr. Hayward, Wayne County. 


STATEMENT OF R. W. HAYWARD, WAYNE COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Haywarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Bob Hayward, of Wayne County. It seems to me that education 
and research would do more to help out our farm program anc farm 
rices than anything else. 

The SO) bean crop a few years ago, a few years ago there was no use 
for it, and at the present time there is a big demand. Our foreign 
markets are slipshod. We have some of the best salesmen In the 
United States. I suggest they be turned loose and see if they cannot 
do something with the foreign markets. 

Where crop insurance is necessary, and if it will pay its way it 
might be a god thing to continue it. It seems to me that the flexible 
parity would work better than high support prices. 
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I thank vou. 


Mr. ARENDS. Thank you, Mr. Hay ward. 


Pri ipport 
Would ! i see flexible pr e supports tried 
High price supports have encouraged increased productions of agriculture 
products 
Loss of foreign markets has also contributed to surpluses of farm products. 
I link sup and demand should determine 1 et price except when prices 
fa r Ww costs ] mducti« 
Fe 
We should pr te trade with friend nations Surely they have something 
we i se exchange for some of our surplus agriculture products which 
th I i 
C ( 
All 1 rop insurance should be made available to those who need it 
] =] ild be at cost but should he self upporting 
Rese } 
Stepped-up program 


RK. W. HAYWARD, 
Wayne County. Fairfield, Ill... owns and farms 265 aeres 


Mr. Arenps. Mr. 1. H. Ekhefi, of Kankakee County. 


STATEMENT OF I. H. EKHOFF, KANKAKEE COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Exuorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional com- 
mittee, [ think it is a great privilege to have a chance as a farmer to 
express yourself in regard to the farm program. 

I never took a surpius as a detriment. | always fee] mn this oreat 

ountry that a surplus is a blessing and I think we can always handle 


[am fora price-support plan. Lam also for acreage reduction. I 
just wonder if any of us would be here today if we had not had a price- 
support program in the past. 

With this fine corn crop that we are harvesting I think the price 
would be about 60 cents a bushel and we would hardly be able to pay 
the easoline to harvest it. let alone our other fixed expenses. 

As farmers In Kankakee County we have a fixed expense as you 
have everywhere else. We must have a certain amount of income in 
order to exist. I think that this committee is to be complimented on 
the work that has been done in the past. It has worked out fairly 
decently in my opinion. 

There might be a chance for some modification or change in our 
present plan, but I think a good share of these gentlemen visited the 
PMA offices and sealed their crops in the past and found that it has 
helped them considerable. 

I had a neighbor who told me the other day that he had gotten 
almost a sealing fol his orain and he said “i did not seal any erain, 
I did not go on with the program.” Ay 

The truth is because so many of us did, it upped his price, too. I 
am sincerely for a price-support program. In fact, I think we should 
even have a floor under the basic farm-commodity products. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Arenp. Mr. Howard Love, Sydney, Champaign County, II. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ed Hesselschwerdt, Urbana. 

(No response. ) 
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Gerald Compton, of Homer, Lowa. 
I think they were all here together 
Mr. Robert J. Gates, Rockford, Il. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. GATES, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Mr. Gates. Mr. Chaiman and members of the committee, I welcome 
this opportunity to appear before you in behalf of farm people. I 
would just like to bring up this one question: Where are the young 
farmers of our Nation? How many of you fellows have stood on your 
feet and given your honest opinions ¢ Just about three, including 
myself. 

‘IT would like to ask you older men—I am respecting you, understand, 
because I have looked to you for advice many times—I will tell you 


where our young people are: Our young farmers today cannot get the 
credit that they 1 need to begin Oper itions in the prese nt times that we 
have. And ; some more of thie are in the Armed Fore 5, We realize 
that. 


But you men who are our SuUpeLrlors, do not let them down, do not 
let us down in the respect that we not only look to vou for advice but 
we look to you for credit needs as well. 

If you will permit me Just a few minutes, gentlemen, I realize you 
are getting very anxious to get a break here 

The Cuamman. We have plenty of time. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gares. I would like to express my feelings as a young operator. 
I have been a live-stock man all nis life. I have oper ated in that 
field extensively. I believe in this meeting tor lay we have been mis- 
demeaning to a certain extent, that we are thinking as a group along 
selfish lines, not as cooperative people evi tO gel along Wh ler one 
roof, 

It seems to me that we have a long way to go in ironing out these 
problems. Tam in favor of a flexible price support. I think farm 
peop le definite ly need to know where the Vv are going tod: iV. 

We realize and must realize that we are fast becomil ya minority 
group. We that are remaining on the land to till the soil, to raise the 
erain, to feed it. to livestock, to produce it. and manufacture it so that 
the consumer can use it. we have to realize that we are voing to have to 
cast aside some of these selfish ideas. 

I think many of you will agree with me that we are mainly concerned 
too much of the time about our ow) velfare. We h ive been t Uking 
about surpluses, subsidy prices, parity payments, and t 
thing. 

As we open our hearts and minds today and go into the forei 
markets, gentlemen. there is an answer there. Many of the boys wv 
served overseas know when they left those countries that tl ey are 
definitely still in need of our basic commodities 

I think mainly we need to in that line put th » fo re ion peop le, our 
foreign neighbors, on a level with us as thev ar ees as we, 


ig 
| think we need to go Into it with the idea that we “definitely need 


int type ot 


to do some of these following thing 
First, we must undersand that we cannot sell unless we buy. Under 
the present conditions we are operating with surph commodities 


that are a burden on our markets 
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We are talking about rpluses. we are not talking about the 90 
percent t {C we constme a (merical per pie It is hard to realize 

beleve 1 the Americar taxpayel will want to continue to @ive 

ty OUl Ollars to Tore? 0 tries, 

It therefore seems very necessary to me that we find some wavy to 

I’ se Our Trace vit . othe t ons | heheve tha we miueht sell to 


our foreign neighbors a share of these surplus commodities for their 


! jum of exchange even though their monetary standard is lower 
t t Ame! 1 dollar . 
Somewhere along the line we have to sacrifice something. We know 
that fomv wa of thinking farmer today are to blame, themselves, 
1" 1 ts, niong these nes of surpl s commodities because 
ve ive had that incentive to go out and crop and crop and crop, be- 
cause we have had a high, rigid parity support. 


By selling these surplu commodities to our foreign neighbors we 


must absorb t s loss along the |i e in relationship to the costs of car- 
ry Og these commodities home. 

"We know that these commodities have been a tremendou expense 
to an CIty mel as well as we who live n the country. 


\ lot of city men do not realize they are helping to pay the freight, 
too. Buying from them things that we need in raw materials and 

eral , We Ca pas them hn wAMmMerican dollars. so that they lias buy 

| Cs that demand dollars In payment, remembering 
it the more dollars that fore rn countries can earn, the more thes 
are IlKe¢ ly to bi Vo ir commodities again. 

It is my earnest belief that it would be far cheaper and a lot more 
civilized to reduce our surplus commodities along this line of thinking 
rather than to spill more blood of our youth. 

We (merical farm people need to know vy here we are cong. We 
dehinitely have to have a program, it seems to me. 

We are fast becoming a minority group. I am basing it on that 
fact. If we as American people are going to hold up this torch of 
liberty as we talk about it, living under a democratic form of govern- 
me for the p irpose of lead hg other nations to freedom and peace, 
it seems to me we must clean our own house first. 

| re spect the r o}yt of ¢ very man here today, and hope I will be 
accepted in the same hieht. I would close with the thought to you men 
that are being depended on to help finance the young men that are 
r to get into the field of agriculture, start fighting for them- 


wanting 
selves, I would like to leave this thought: 


We are living in a different age than we were 10 years ago when 
the atom bomb fell on Japan. That changes our life. Regardless of 
age, they put us on the same level. Time element so far as age to me 
is out of the picture. The atom age makes the Golden Rule 
Imperative. 

It is this, or else we will wreck civilization by the very power that 
would save us. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Mr. Arenps. Mr. Melbourne Sharples, of Colfax, Il. 


STATEMENT OF MELBOURNE SHARPLES, COLFAX, ILL. 


Mr. SHARPLES. Members of the committee, I am here not to make 
a speech. | ] veona farm about 20 miles east of here, or 25. Richt 
1 


about the middle of the Corn Belt of Lllinois. We do not think any- 
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thing about shelling out 70 to 100 bushels of corn to the acre, but. of 
course, costs and everything are going up in the meantime. 

I am not here to represent any organization. I am a free lance on 
most of these questions that confront the people. 

I have 4 things that Congress might enact that somehow we might 
get away in 2,3, or 4 years from parities, quotas, and all those things. 

First, I would carry the program on as it has been for the time 
being. 

First establish 100 percent parity on wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
ie ae peanuts, and tobacco. 

Regulate imports so as to block any large imports of these crops, 
especially wheat. 

Restrict parity to these products only. Cattle, perhaps, should have 
some consideration under the parity formula for not over 2 years, for 
cattle, hogs, dairy products ; poultry and eggs are merely derivatives of 
these other basic e rops an 1d will seek their own number on the farms in 
line with the price of feed. 

If you sustain the price of eggs, for instance, or the price of butter, 


you will load the Government up with butter and eggs. You have 
done it be fore, You cannot do those things. But if you do, everybody 


builds hen houses to raise more eg 

But when you stopped supporti 
got empty, and now eggs are sellin o 

You cannot do that with feed. ‘hat is a different proposition. 

Second, as an experiment and not for over 1 or 2 crops of wheat 
establish what is known as the 2 price ara The costs of the Gov 
ernment in connection with the plan should be borne by taxes on all 
the people, ana hot bv atax Oo f 2 2 to 214 cents on a loat of bread as has 
bee} proposed in some quarters. 

Third, establish a world-trading post. Our market problems are 
not due to overproduction, Our international trade channels have 
not succeeded in achieving the exchange needed to balance production. 

A large part of the world lacks dollars to pay cash for what our 
farms Pp yroduce. Asa result, millions of peo} le over the world lack 
sufficient food. But they have something they can trade that other 
nations need for what they want to buy, including farm products we 
do not produce in America. 

During the recent session of Congress a resolution was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator James Murray, of Montana, cosponsored by 
22 Senators of both parties to establish a similar plan. 

Congress should make a study of the Sarees resolution and see 
if some plan of swapping the products of America to those who lack 
dollars to buy of us can be worked out to unload some of our surplus 
farm products. 

Then we should reestablish trade with all nations selling them all 
the farm products and farm machinery they want to buy. Peace can 
be established through friendly trade, even though it is backed by 
guns and shells sooner than it ever will be by guns and shells alone. 

It is not necessary that we stand by and let England and some of 
the European countries absorb our trade, all of our trade in those 
countries, and that is what they are going to do. 

They are already at it. It is not necessary that we give away our 
farm products to any of these countries with the idea of stirring up 
revolutions and more misery. 


cre 
ng the price of eggs, the hen houses 
at a pretty good price. 


r 
or 
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I believe that a program similar to this, while not a cure-all, if put 
into force for a time, that we might be able to do away with controls 
and all these quotas and troubles we have. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

Mr. James Holderman, of Morrison, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES HOLDERMAN, MORRISON, ILL. 


Mr. Houperman. Members of the House Agriculture Committee, 
it is getting toward the end now and I will not take any time with 
that. 

There are about three points I want to make. One is that I think 
it is fine that you folks got out here and got a chance to listen to some 
of the people that are griping. 

There have been some statements made here. I am a Farm Bureau 
member and have been for a long time. I farmed since 1930 so I 
have been through all the ups and downs and all the ups of agriculture. 

Some statements have been made here regarding who represents 
whom. Mr. Shulman and Mr. Kline do not agree with everything 
I say or think. I do think they represent the vast majority of the 
farmers in Illinois. 

They with their board of directors were elected by the farmers, 
right on from the man in the township on up. Any man who does 
not do right the people take care of him just as they do in Congress 
or any place else. 

I do not mean that like it sounds, but it still holds true. The man 
who does not do right should be taken care of and I do not care who 
he is. The thing that surprised me is that I am surprised there were 
not a lot more gripes here than there are. 

There are a few more out in the country but I do not think there 
are many. I came down here with another fellow today. We were 
talking about it and he said, “Maybe we are wasting our time coming 
down here.” I said, “At least we will not be like the man who did not 
vote and then griped about who vot elected.” 

Secondly, if you folks continue the program the way it is, I am 
going to do all right. I have been doing all right so far and some 
of my friends here who testified they have been doing all right, too. 

I think your price supports are too high. I like to make a lot of 
Ithyv and J th nk if you keep the price supports 
at 90 or 100 percent I will do the job. 

The last thing and the most important thing I want to say—these 
were just observations—this yellow sheet from the first man who 
appeared on the program, Mr. Gehlbach—I have been in this man- 
agement service in cooperation with the University of Illinois since 
1931. That is 22 years—Mr. Gehlbach was our fieldman from 1941 
to 1949. 

I have a lot of contact with him and he has helped me with many 
problems. I assure you gentlemen that I think it would be well worth 
your time if you would take enough time even when you get back to 
Washington and call in the whole committee and invite Mr. Gehlbach 
down there to further explain and explore the ideas that he has. 

He is an outstanding man and has done an outstanding job with 
farming management service. 


money and become wea 
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He does a lot of thinking on his own. The thing that I request is 
that you give him an opportunity to appear before the full committee. 

After you have studied that, I am sure you will think it is worth- 
while because his ideas are not radical in any direction, but they are 
sound. It comes from sound experience in both economics and per- 
sonal experience. 

[ thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

Mr. Charles H. Schultz, of Bloomington, III. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SCHULTZ, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Mr. Scuuirz. My name is Charles H. Schultz, of Bloomington, Il. 
Iam a tired farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, I 
farmed for 20 years to the day. I was a city man that went farming 
because I loved farming. But I quit after 20 years because I found 
the farmers were dupes. I hate to insult you, but it is this way: Farm 
prices can be settled just as well as anything else. 

The reason for that is that the farmer always has to fear about how 
low everything is going to drop. You have been talking about under- 
consumption. That is a joke. How many people have ever looked 
on their packages or on the cans that they buy in their stores ? 

Did you ever notice the weights of them? You used to buy a pound 
of beans in a can, which was two servings. Today look at the can 
and you will see 12 and three-quarters ounces, 14 and a half ounces, 
and even down as low as 4 and a third ounces. 

We bought some dried beef the other day. It was 4 ounces. Forty 
cents. What do you get for cattle? One dollar and sixty cents for 
corn beef, which was once upon a time a very cheap commodity to eat. 

I amacity man, have been raised in the city and love farming. We 
always had butter on our table. The folks would not think of getting 
oleo, because that is the way we got our milk in concentrated form. 

Even today on these weights that you find on these packages, that 
is the way the consumer is getting duped because the extra cans on 
the extra weight, they get that as clear profit. 

Then that creates a surplus because the consumer cannot throw it 
out in the garbage. 

Your lockers, there are a lot of farmers. Beef will only keep 6 
months. Pork will only keep 3. Mutton keeps the longest. When it 
comes down to brass tacks, if a locker was so good that you freeze 
meat, don’t you think for a minute that the packers in Chic ago would 
be doing the same? The store operators for years and years? When 
food dehydrates it has no food value. Any doctor will tell you. 
Where does polio come from? I wonder. 

Another thing I overheard was the two-price system. I just won- 
der if we should start a class system in the United States. Are our 
farmers going to be peons and peasants and poor men? We have a 
little of that in the South. 

Mr. Arenps. I am sorry: your time has expired. 

Mr. Scuutrz. I am just ti Pee for myself and I am sure that the 
farmers’ problems could be solved and they do not have to be solved 
on a parity basis because everybody has their prices. 
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Mr. Arenps. I have no list of other names of those who desire to be 
heard at this particular time. 

Are there any others? 

Mr. Rueger? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD RUEGER, FARMER CITY, ILL. 


Mr. Rurcer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I was 
put o1 the spot here, so I will say a ouple of things. 

Iam a farmer. I am a working farmer. There are a few things 
I would do immediately. I would remove Mr. Benson. I would 
remove the Extension Service from the Farm Bureau offices, now, each 
to stand on its own feet. 

We have heard “ll lot about farm programs. The farmer must have 
first consideration. The support programs—there has been suggested 
a flexible one by the Farm Bureau and the Extension Service and our 
acricultural economics department of our University of Ilinois—that 
is 60 to TD percent, | think. 

It must go. That is a cheap food argument. If I were in business 
selling feed I would want to buy it off of the farmer in raw materials 
as cheap as I could get it because I would want to sell it back to him 
just as high as I could, as of today, at inflated prices. 

If parity is to be used, that principle or that concept—we have a lot 
of titles for it—f it is voing to be used it must be brought up to date 
now and include all of the cost, the labor, depreciation that I have, and 
lots of it. and all of the other expenses on the farm. 

| would 1h lude all those before | tried to use it. re flecting all costs. 

The horse buyer cannot buy horses very long at $10 a head and 
sell them for $10.10, or pay $10 and sell them for $9. He will not be in 
business long. He will have to have a more stable price than that, and 
he will caleulate all of his costs, including his dinner while he is out 
hunting that horse. 

The two-price system should be carefully considered so that no farm 
oar ts leave these production plants or farm units at a price below 
a modern, full parity price. 

Mr. Arenps. We have one other gentleman. 

Mr. Law rence ¢ 


STATEMENT OF E. D. LAWRENCE, McLEAN COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Lawrence. I prepared no statement for the committee, in fact 
did not expect to appear at all. 

However, after listening to the speakers today it seems to me there is 
some point that should be still made. 

[ have been rather impressed with the seeming reluctance of some of 
~ men who appeared here, particularly those who have advocated a 
igid, high-support-price basis, the seeming reluctance of these folks to 
f ice up to the economic consequences of this business of piling up ever 
and ever bigger surpluses. 

I have been expecting someone to give some kind of explanation 
about what the ultimate solution of that thing is, what the conclusion 
is, where are we going, when will it ever end? 

Those of us who remember back some years ago, 20 years ago, per- 
haps, or more recently, when this ever-normal-granary idea concept 
was first broac] ed, it was to be ast: abilizing proposition. 
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Remember that word? Stabilizing? We were going to stabilize 
the markets. The theory then was that if we had a small crop, that 
some of the accumulations of past years would be used to prevent the 
pr ice from going too high. 

Without saying that I favor that aspect of the thing we cert: ainly 
have gotten a long way from that. While there may be some validity 
to this so-called ever-normal-gran: iry idea, c rtainly there must be a 
stopping place somewhere. 

It seems to me that we are just bulging ahead without any aim, goal, 
or serious thought. Where does it all end up ¢ ; 

I think possibly a high-level price support—if that is what we 
want—could be made to work, but I am equally convinced that it is 
going to require a degree and a kind of control or regulation that 
farmers are not likely to be willing to go along with. 

It would take a tremendous amount of regulation, it seems to me, 

keep this additional buildup year after year, to prevent it from 
vetting out of hand. 

You will notice, too, that nobody is ever willing to take anything 
out, and there probably will never be a year in which the price will 
be such, but we will want to add some more to it. 

I came up here to stress the fact that if we are going to have it that 
way we are going to have to pay some kind of a price for it. We can- 
not have our cake and eat it. too. I have a feeling that some of us 
have been rather under the delusion that th: it can be the ease. 

This coming C ongress certs ainly is not going to find the solution for 
this tremendously perplexing problem. 

L have a notice that it will be a good m: ny vears before the problem 
is worked out to : anything like a satisfactory solution. It seems to me 
we are going in 1 of 2 directions ultimately, either to this type of ex- 
treme control which involves quotas on a livestock feeding farm, 
really going in that direction, or we are going to a kind of control 
which will merely try to avoid disaster which might be applied only 
when the country itself is facing catastrophe, which would allow no 
accumulation of surpluses such as we have now, and all things would 
find their own market levels. 

Such a choice if it comes to that will not be an easy choice. It will 
never be a choice satisfactory to anyone completely. Somewhere in 
there we will have to find a solution, and I think it is well worth 
pointing out that it will not be a satisfactory solution where every- 
body will be happy about it. 

It is not an e: asy thing. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Mr. Lawrence. You remind me of what 
a farmer told me the other day about sitting under the apple tree. 
After 3 hours of discussion, he said, “Whatever you do, Les, you are 
lot coing to si atisfy me.’ 


Mr. ARENbs. Mr. Willard Cook, of De Kalb, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD COOK, DE KALB, ILL. 


Mr. Cook. Iam Willard Cook, of De Kalb, Il., De Kalb County. 

As a De Kalb County landowner and livestock producer 1 would 
like to bring to you my ideas on developing a sound agricultural 
program. 
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I firmly believe that the main concern of De Kalb County farmers is 

the support price on agricultural commodities. 
‘The tendency is for the younger farmers to favor a H0-percent to 
L00-percent parity for agricultural products while older and estab- 
lished farmers te} d to lean more toward a flexible support or a two- 
price system. 

The reason for young farmers to take this stand I believe is due to 
their lack of previous economic pricing Skporeentie. Due to the high 
costs of farm machinery, labor. fertilizer and ot! er high operating 
costs, many farmers feel as if they must have protection against eco- 
nomic declines on the products which they produce. 

Past experience has taught me that most of the time a livestock 
farmer can outg@uess the markets but he cannot outg@uess the bungling 
propaganda coming from the Department of Agriculture. 

Phree times in the past 10 years, when the market has been dropping 
we have been told for months there wo ild he ho Government support 
on pork or beef. After most producers had sold their animals and the 
price was near bottom, and they automatically would have gone up 
invway, then the Government stepped in to purchase meat: thus sup 
porting a market that did not need support at that time and disrupting 
the regular market operations. 

\s a personal example, during this past summer with beef: if there 
was to be any buying of beef it should have been done at least 90 days 
sooner because things were on the bottom when the Government 
stepped into buy beef. This cost the livestock farmer many thousands 
of dollars. Con equel thy we must develo p something better. 

With labor unions and high tariffs holding up the price of every- 
thing farmers buy, it seems we must have some guaranteed support 
if we are to adequately feed and clothe the peop le. 

The present method of using past cropping history as a basis for 
determining acreage allotments is very unfair and nian the 
farmer who is soil conservation minded and who has already developed 
a good top soil management Pp vlan for his farm. 

These acreage allotments should be based on the capability of the 
land. If you forget everything else I said, pay no attention; but pay 
attention to this one statement and remember it: The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service should be given funds to put more soil Mappers to work 
and if necessary delay some of the farm planning for a year or two 
and get every available man on a map ping so We can et what 
our Nation’s soil inventory is and u this as a basis for our acreage 
allotments and farm plans 

Farms with capability maps and crop ping systems based on these 

capability maps should not be compelled to take row crop acreage 
cuts until other farms with a much higher row crop history are 
brought into line on a capability basis. 

The Soil Conservation Service working through the district direc- 
fors seems to be the best method developed SO far to get lasting soil 
conservation on the land and should be retained as a separate agency. 

Conservation of the soil ean never operate satisfactorily with the 
program on a year to year basis, As an exXalip le, last spring with 
high supports on corn announced for 1 more year, it influenced many 
to tear up good soil-conservation plans, plow legumes which should 
have been left. down. to produce more corn for the Government to 
purchase, and to store in bins that are not available. 
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This same procedure will make them a larger corn base on which 
to take a cut for acreage allotments while the farmer who stuck by 
his soil-conservation plans and did not contribute to the surplus will 
be penalized by taking the same percentage cut. 

Government programs that do not work tend to make for more agi- 
tation among farm people and also for a disgruntled urban 
relationship. 

It was possibly a good thing to have incentive payments on lime 
and fertilizer in the past, but at present prices it seems unjustifiable 
to subsidize the farmer with a fertilizer program which is ordinarily 
a sound practice any way. 

If our surpluses were stored in the soil for withdrawal in a future 
crisis it would appear to be a less costly and more logical approach. 

Farms under a heavy cropping system have failed to produce this 
year under adverse weather conditions whereas farms under a sound 
conservation program have produced a good harvest in spite of the 
drought. To me this would appear that a better conservation program 
would tend to stabilize our production. 

Also allowing us to draw on them more heavily in times of 
emergency. 

If we have incentive payment for such things as contouring we 
should make the payment large enough to really be an incentive 
for a skeptic to try it. Possibly as high as $5 per acre for the first 
time. 

To me soil conservation is a state of mind or a conviction, similar 
to religion; it cannot be bought with Government payments to really 
work satisfactorily. 

If we do not change our support price on grains to a more flexible 
system, or a certificate allotment pl in, or a two price system and let 
meat alone we will need a lot more regulation than we have ever had; 
and it seems that the more regulations we have the more we must 
have to regulate the regulator. 

We need more of what I call triple or quadruple foreign trade, 
that is, trade agricultural products to some foreign country that needs 
them for things that we can trade to some other country for things 
we need. 

In summarization, I would like to recommend : 

1. A flexible support ora two-price system. 

2. No support on meats. 

3. If acreage controls are necessary, they be based on soil capabilities. 

t. More stable use of foreign trade, 

». More timely Government intervention if it is necessary. 

3. A further continuance of farmer partic Sehr as the function- 
ing of local soil conservation districts, in determining a desirable soil- 
conservation program. 

I would like to see more continued effort placed on a more workable, 
long-range, nonpolitical farm program, organized for the true benefit 
of farmers and our entire economy. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Arends. Thank you. 


The next witness is Donald Stoxen, from Kane County. 


R490—D! nt. & 6 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD STOXEN, KANE COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Sroxen. My name is Donald Stoxen. Iam a beef breeder from 
e Cou Oy. When somebody mentioned 1948 J happened to think 
| Was ho very old. ] Wa about si AMO) Tn debt feed ar cattle 1D 1948 
wid did not cry LO} help, | came out of it and | think that everybody 


If L may have a few minutes I will read this speech that I prepared. 
Iam not a member of any farm bureau board or county conserva- 


tion: I am just a cattle feeder. As I understand it, the reason for 
» these congressional hearings is to determine the thinking of 
ndividual farmers on national issues concerning agriculture. 


\s a means of introduction, I believe farmers are financially well 
off 1 my county Hogs have paid handsome profits. The cattle 
} 1) r cuttle last spring and sun 


feeders who came right back with feeding 


mer are reaping a profit. 
Phe dairyman, with his perpetual complaints about long hours and 


mreasonable board of healt! SUpervision, Is ia moderately eood 
position, It is} 1\ observation that the few farmers who went over 
hoard in buying excessive equipment or bought a farm on very little 
of their own capital are the ones who are crying for high supports 
and Secretary Benson’s si lp. 

It is my thinking that to be a successful farmer, it is the farmer’s 


own good management, sound judgment, initiative, ingenuity, thrift, 
and guts rather than Government supports for his produce. 

For example, let’s look at the other businesses. Many of the wide 

vake manufacturers today are cutting the cost of their products. 
They are doing this without lowering their wage scale or the prices 
paid for raw materials. They are becoming more efficient, cutting 
the corners, that is. They are practicing thrift and getting away 
from the wartime habit of forgettn @ costs of production. 
To go into a brief discussion of my philosophy: the farmer with 
d sound judgment is going to weather the rough years without 
turning to the so ialistic trel (dl ot ry ing for Government aid. 

It is also a fact, that on the other extreme the farmer that spends 
his profits foolis] ly in eood times Is voll x TO suffer financial difficul- 
tie w hen his party ular farm commod ties are not showing a profit. 


For exa iple, the ranchers who were rolling in wealth just several 


veal igo, who strutted around 1 fancy clothes, drove expensive ears, 
are now sobbing over the fact that feeder cattle are down below $20 
per hundred. What in heaven’s name did they do with the money 
hey made in all their good years? 

Isn't this also true of the Midwestern farmers who made some easy 
money and failed to save for a rainy day? It is my contention that 
this country was built on the individual's hard work, ingenuity, thrift, 
and guts. IT also believe that this way is still effective and that Gov- 
ernment controls and interference discourages and destroys such basic 


} 
eas. 


It is then my firm conviction that he does not need Government con- 
trols. There is no sucha thing as getting something for nothing. The 


law of supply and demand has a way of working problems out if 
not interfered with by price supports, acreage allotments, and ration- 


ne. 
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I believe one of the best ways to eliminate an oversupply of farm 
products is to improve foreign trade. It is my behef that it is better 
to sell at competitive prices rather than not to sell at all. 

For example: A foreign country is in the market for wheat: we are 
holding our price—auat let’s say $2.40 a bushel and another country will 
sell for $2. 

We lost the sale and our wheat just piles up. Other ways of dis- 
posing of our produets is to improve the quality of our products and 
to do a better job of advertising. 

I realize there is a lot of farmers who are for Government aid. If 
they are going to demand aid the best wav IL can see to cistribute it 
would be through soil- and water conservation and fertility lmprove- 
ment practices 

You Hay think that I do not remember the early thirties, the closed 
banks, the bankrupt farmers, the breadlines, and so forth. Beleve 
me. Ido. I do not believe if would happen to such an extreme agvain. 
There is a much higher erade of farmers how, ‘I hey are HOW efficient. 
Now as many have gone out so far ona limb as they did after World 
War I. And if they did, 1 would say they are asking for and do not 
deserve Government aid taken through taxes from those who were 
better planners. 

We are all aware that this country is drifting toward complete Gov- 
ernment controls. We have seen it in other countries and the hard 
ships, the unhappiness and unrest, the black markets, and the growing 
debt of the countries involved. 

We have seen our financial aid to these countries fail to do its ] Ib 
of straightening out their problems. We do not want this to happen 
in this great United States and I believe that Government controls of 
agriculture is a definite step in that trend. 

L believe it is not too late to reroute ourselves—to quit depending on 
the Government for our security—to vet back to the ideals that built 
this country into the great nation that it is. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. ARENDs. Next is Mr. Dale Walden ot Hidaleo, 1. 


STATEMENT OF DALE WALDEN, HIDALGO, ILL. 
Mr. Waxpen. I am Dale Walden, of Jessica County. It was not 


my intention to make a speech to you gentlemen, but there is a great 
deal of criticism concerning the Farm Bureau organization. I have 
no ax to use on any organization that has been represented here today. 

Several statements have been made during this meeting concerning 
the extension service and gaining knowledge as far as agriculture is 
concerned, 

If we stopped and realized what our organization and Farm Bu 
reau organiaztion has done in each country to bring the extension serv 
ice to us, I think we should give them quite a bit of credit. 

It seems to me that that is one way through which the farmers get 
a great deal of their knowledge, through those organizations, such 
as that that represents them. 

That takes my mind back to Kline and Shulman, those men who 
represent me. I feel that they have some of the solutions to these 
problems with which we are confronted concerning price supports. 
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You gentlemen have been elected to Congress to represent the peo- 
ple. You have been put there by the voice of the people. To me there 
is one basic principle which vou should follow, and that is our fore- 
fathers came to this country to bring us liberty, justice, and freedom 
for all. 

Phat is something that vou should feel is an obligation upon your 
shoulders while vou are in that position, put there by the people to 
represent us, that we might preserve that freedom which we have 
enjoyed, realizing that our children are growing up, and they are 
going to depend on legislation that is now enacted. 

Therefore as far as supports and controls, it seems to lead back to 
principles other than that which were set in order by our grand 
parents who came to this country. 

I believe that is a step that leads to control of other things, and we 
hate to see that have to take place in order to have the production 
that we should have 

I feel that it is your responsibility to use your own vood judgment 
while you are up there, to see that laws are enacted concerning legis- 

lation that will preserve the freedom that we have enjoyed through 
the past and that it will remain tha tway for our children and their 
children. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

Mr. Milo Miller, of Pekin, Il. 


STATEMENT OF MILO MILLER, PEKIN, ILL. 


Mr. Mitier. IT am Milo Miller, from Pe kin, I]. Your Congress- 
men have probably heard from Pekin before. I am surely happy to 
be here. Mr. Chairman and Members of C ongress. 

I am particularly interested in this farm program from the stand- 
point of our youth, our boys who were in 1-H and FFA Future 
Farmers. 

What we do at this time is going to affect their lives. I have been 
a farmer, I ama farmer. I milked 25 cows this morning and took 
care of about 200 head of hogs. I a a son who is helping me, and 
I believe | know what farmers want. 

We don’t want to be hamstrung with a lot of Government controls. 
We need a simple program, one that we can follow without having 
somebody come and check your land, checking your acres, measuring 
your corncribs, 

We have one who comes and inspects our dairy every so often. We 
call him the sniper. We just kind of resent it when he comes in, not 
because we do not keep it right, but we do not like to be watched. We 
like to be considered honest people. 

I think that we could simplify this program by taking a percentage 
out of our tillable land and putting it into legumes, and if we must 
receive a dole, let’s receive it for leaving this land in something that is 
going to help p a for our future generations. 

We could simplify it; we could seed these extra acres in alfalfa or 
legumes. If it t: ake s 35 or 40 percent, let’s do that and let the farmer 
farm his land as he sees fit without any other restrictions. 

I think we could do well to spend more time and money in research. 
Our extension service, our land-grant colleges, are a big asset to agri 
culture. We need to cive them more appropriations. 
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These little payments that we have been receiving are just peanuts. 
We had better spend that money in research. 

Now asto Mr. Shulman and Mr. Kline: Iam a member of the Farm 
Bureau. I do not always see eye to eye with their ideas, but they repre- 
sent me. I, with a group of farmers. What they represent is what 
our members decide at their annual meetings. So I consider Charles 
Shulman and Mr. Kline my representatives, my speakers in Congress. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Butterfield ¢ 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF JOHN BUTTERFIELD, CHRISTIAN 
COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Burrerrieip. Thank you, Mr. Arends. 

You must be finishing or cle: aning up if you as sk that I make a few 
more remarks. In making remarks this morning, since that time 2 or 3 
members of the committee and several other people have asked for the 
stand of the Illinois Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

Mr. Hope was not here. Congressman Hope, this morning when I 
spoke, in the annual meeting of the soil conservation cistricts this year, 
speci il tribute was paid uli animously to you, C ongressman Hope . FOr 
the work you did and several other me smbers of the committee in the 
$5 million watershed development. 

We want to tell you that we stand solidly behind your program that 
you worked so valiantly for in attempting to do the job of taking care 
of the water at the top of the watershed. 

To the members of the committee, we ure extremely SOrIT'y that you 
do not have time while in this territory to see the Mount Pleasant 
project near Roanoke, not far from this area, in Woodford County, in 
which there has been a watershed development that now has the water 
in that area running clear instead of muddy. 

To you other people ot the ( ommittee as well as ¢ ‘ohngressman Hope, 
the soil conservation district members and directors want to thank you 
very much for the work that you have done. 

Now in regard to the abolishment of the regional offic eS, and the 
change the soil-conservation work that has been taking p place within 
the last week, at the annual convention this year of the Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, of course, we did not have this plan 
laid out. 

However, as it came to life, at the last board meeting 
association there was considerable discussion. 

We do have to tell you that we do not yet know how it might affect 
us. We can only say that if it is any attempt to lessen the demo- 
cratically controlled soil-conservation work that we have been han- 
cling, we definitely would be op posed to it. 

We in Illinois in agriculture have had the opportunity of utilizing 
democratic control with our county agents. As you know, our county 
agents in Illinois are partially hired by a local county group which 
cives the local people part of the control over county agents without 
it being set up with any direct contact from, higher up. 

As you know, the soil-conservation technicians work with the demo- 
cratically elected soil-conservation districts. 


af the State 
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There have been regional offices funneling direct contacts to the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

We hope there 1s no attempt to change any of that contact of local 
control. 

Mr. Arenps. I think that is all the witnesses for the day. 

Before I turn this back to the chairman, may | express to the fine 
chairman of the committee and the splendid members ot the House 
Agriculture Committee my own appreciation for their coming not 
only to Illinois but to this fine district and being in Bloomington today 
to give the people of this fine area and the State of Illinois a chance 
to present themselves and set forth their interest in what they believe 
hould be done for the welfare of the agriculture of the country for 
the future. 
iank you very much for coming here. 
1e following statements will be made a part of the record: 


Mr. Dan T. Hanley, of Wapella, I]. 

H. F. Love, of ¢ hampaign County, Ll. 

John W. Kohl, of Taylorville, Il. 
Telegram from H. Donald Hay, Oregon, TL. 
A newspaper clipping. 


] 
1 
l 
1 
i 


(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DAN T. HANLEY, WAPELLA, IL! 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Congressmen, and my fellow workers, my name 

| . Hanley, rural route 1, Wapella, Il. I am for price supports at 90 
percent of parity and these are the reasons why. 

The AAA, PMA, and CCC have been working for almost 20 years. Having 
been created by men the mechanism has not always worked perfectly. However, 
by and large it has worked good I look upon the price-support laws as a 


function of Government. The same as police protection, justice in the courts, 
education of children, regulaton of railroads and utilities, ete. The price-support 
program has acted as a stabilizer over the years. The drought years of 1934, 
1334 10, and 1947 prove the ever-normal granary was and is worth its cost. 


Now let’s take a look at the costs that seem to be one of the main causes of 
complaint. When Secretary Brannan was leaving office he said the average loss 

is S33 million over the 19 years. The latest statistics I have on the losses are 
$61,146,000 in the past fiscal year ending June 30. The peak loss, $346 million 
occurred in the year ending June 80, 1951 which wound up the egg and potato 
deal, two commodities that should never have been classed as basic. The average 
annual loss since the price-support program began in October 1933 is $73 million 
or a grand total of $1,456 million. 

The postal deticit including airmail subsidies, merchant marine shipping sub- 
sidies, quick tax writeoffs for defense plants and publie utilities runs into much 
greater sums than $73 million. It seems to me that $73 million is a small sum 
to protect and keep reasonably prosperous 15 million people engaged in farming, 
and the 20 million merchants, mechanics, etc., that depend on the farmer to make 
their living 

Just about a year ago a promise was made to the farmer of America and let 
me say that up to date that promise has been carried out to the letter. Here 
is the promise: In farmer language if you want to know where I stand I will 
tell vou right now, here and now without any ifs or buts. I say to you that I 
stand behind and the Republican Party stands behind the price-support laws 
now on the books including the amendment to continue through 1954 the price 
supports on basic commodities at 90 percent of parity. I firmly believe agriculture 
is entitled to a fair, full share of the national income and a fair share is not 
merely 90 percent of parity but full parity. I do not see the philosophy of 
another promise made at St. Paul, Minn., February 11 by a high agriculture 
official of disaster supports only. 
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OREGON, ILL., October 17, 1953 
Hon. CLIrrorp HOPE, 
Chairman House Agriculture Conmittee, 
Bloc ” ington, Ill 
Mr. Hore: Support effective rigid price supports on basie crops basically same 
] 


as presently provided. No time to experiment. Retain the proven and reliable 


FARMER H, DONALD Hay, 
Oregon, Il 


TAYLORVILLE, Itu., October 195 


GENTLEMEN: This is wh I helieve we need in a Federal farm program 

(1) Acreage allotments to conti producti 

(2) One hundred percent support or loan prices 

(3) Twenty-five percent of crop-acres to be in a soil-building crop (legumes) 

{ +) Acreage ‘ Llotine Hts on cori whe if al ad sovbe an ius Wel as oat aiso 

(>) Farm otments to be set by township and c tv committee strictly 

(6) Corn allotments (in the Corn Belt to be set as follows) (1) Assign a 
corn allotment to each farm by the percentage or factor figure that the county 
corn allotment is to the crop acres in the county, then if tl ¢ a balance of 


the county corn allotment, assign the same to the high historical bases of said 
county farms 

(7) Farmer to plant 90 percent of said allotment, or assign the excess back 
to the county (to be used to satisfy appeals), or show reasons beyond his control 
why he failed to plant 90 percent of said allotment 

(S) Elect all township and county committee as elected in the AAA corn-hog 
procram County committee chairman to be the office manager, or be responsi 
ble for the hiring of same 

(1) We farmers have heard of talk of a farm program for 40 years, but the 
acreage allotment and price-support program the only one that has worked 
Tama farm bureau member (a charter member) but Mr. Sherman nor Mr. Kline 





are speaking for the dirt farmer, rather they are speaking for anyone else th 
the be y out n the farm 

All American industry and labor have high protection, partly Dp df by the 
Federal Government and the balance | thie American consumer direct in the 
price he pays for their product Therefore, we, as farme e 1 100 percent 
protection and, honestly handled (kept as free from polities as possible), will not 


cost the Federal Government quite as much as the present cost is for indu 
and labor 

I appreciate that the Democrats are after your hide through the farm program 
the farmer likes the present program, but was disgusted with the way the Det 
crats made political lay of same—they voted for the party | and large) nov 
in power. Take a tip from me, make it 100 percent parity, run it honestly and 
shame them in their own game. Don't change or attempt to change it (only fe 
the better) every time Congress meets 

There is only one line of approach to the farm problem of surpluses—acreagt 
control 

I trust that you read and consider the above facts, and they will be a big help 
in setting up the 1955 and thereafter farm programs. 

Sincerely, 
JoHn W. Kont, 
Route 8, Taylorville, Il 


Hovse Group Asks Locat Farm ViIrws—Com™MiIrreEE HEARING PLANNED 
SATURDAY IN DBLOOMINGTON 


Agriculture committee of the United States House of Representatives will 
conduct a public hearing Saturday in Bloomington, according to L. C. Arends, 
Melvin, Representative in Congress from the 17th District. 

Part of a nationwide study by the committee to determine what farmers want 
in a long-range agricultural policy, the hearing will open at 9:30 a. m. in Presser 
Hall at Lllinois Weslevan University 

Persons interested in testifying should make requests in advance by letters to 
Arends at Melvin. Arends suggested that each witness have a typewritten 
prepared statement to be certain his views in their entirety will be made a part 
of the record if time limitations on testimony are necessary. Each witness will 
have an opportunity to summarize his views orally. 
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Congressman Clifford R. Hope. of Kansas, chairman of the committee, said 
that the Bloomington hearing and the national study have two purposes : 

1) We want to hear directly from farmers themselves what they think about 

ure of agriculture in America—their problems, their hopes, 

r ideas. We want to know how they feel about our present 


‘ 
farm programs and to get from them their own ideas and proposals for improve 





ents i these programs or solutions to the many problems of riculture, 
”) We want to give all the members of the committee a chance to get 
(jt ted w h farmers in every part of the country The committee deals with 





agriculture throughout the United States, and it is important that Congressmen 


from one part of the country have the kind of intimate knowledge of agriculture 


! areas that can come only from being in these areas 
Information gathered the nationwide study will form the basis for agricul 
iral legislation to become effective after the present law providing mandatory 


90 percent Support prices for major crops expires at the end of the 1954 crop 





Che committee w irrive in Bloomington Friday night from Des Moines and 
will go to Indianapolis for a hearing Monday 

(Arends urged everyone interested in farm problems to attend the Bloomington 
hearing How best to insure a prosperous agriculture is not and should not be a 
partis polit | question,” he said It is an economic problem that we must 

} ) bj ely.” 

Hope will come by special airplane to Bloomington from a speaking engagement 
on the same platform with President Eisenhower Friday night at Kansas City. 
The chairman said that he would like for farmers to give the committee the 

] Is there a way o support storable commodities at 90 percent of the parity 
price without inviting excessive production, acreage allotments and marketing 

2) Would a fl ble price-support program, ranging between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity, adjust production and require less controls over the operations of 

rine Or «le mers prefer rigid support at 90 percent ? 

Or would producers of such storable commodities as heat d cotton 
‘ ft \ -W price system that would avoid restrictions on produc 
Under sue plan, thre t of the crop consumed in this country would 
get support prices based on parit d the exported part would go at the lower 
we prices 
1) S Gove nie ‘ 1 1 oO price-stabilization program 
! shahble ] such as f Ss, vegetable nd animal produc n view 
d ‘ b g ft] pplie How can t prog n for the 
, } } ed 
\ t ere ‘ fi g-1 ge stabilization of prices for the 
industry 

( What ves, if \ ] e mad 1 i foreign-trade programs? 

M ljustments must be mide the production of several important crops 
export 1 inke are expat led ce rdit gy to Hope 
7) What is the best approach” to the problem of “better integration of al! 
nd water-conservation activities? What part would Government payments 
for ( ition practices play? Would Government-insured loans by banks 
ind other private lending agencies, at reasonable interest and running up to 
10 ve eed uy oOnserT iLO W 
Q WW} do farmers think of Feds l all-risk crop insurance, now operating 
I next ie ho 1.000 ¢ inties 
Do farmer ve lequate sources of credit or satisfactory terms? 
10) Should we encourage more research to find new uses for farm products? 
H h would expanded marketing research help in bringing about better 
I 

Mi bers of the committee are: Hope, chairman: Representatives Angust H 
And el f Minnesota Williar S. Hill, Colorado: Charles B. Hoeven, lowe’ 
Sid S ! I ( Ernest K. Bramblett, California: Paul B. Dague, Penn 
svi Ralph Harvey, Indiana; Harold O. Lovre, South Dakota: Page Belcher 





Ok oma: Clifford G, MelIntire, Maine: James S. Golden, Kentucky; William 
rR. V ai Ne York: Karl C. King, Pennsylvania: Robert D. Harrison, Ne- 
bras] William C. Wampler, Virginia: Harold D. Cooley, North Carolina; 
WV. R. P e, Texa George M. Grant, Alabama | C. Gathings, Arkansas; 
Teo] VMeMilla South Cay Thomas G. Abernethy, Mississippi: Carl 
A lhe Oklahoma: Watkins M. Abbitt, Virginia: James G. Polk, Ohio: Pat 
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Sutton, Tennessee; W. M. Wheeler, Georgia; Clark W. Thompson, Texas: P 
C. Jones, Missouri; and A. S. Herlong, Jr., Florida; Delegates Joseph R 
Farrington, Hawaii, and FE. L. Bartlett, Alaska, and Resident Commissioner A 


Fernos-Isern, Puerto Rico 
A number of farmers from Champaign County and surrounding counties will 
testify at the hearing 


To the House Congressional Committee on Agricultural Hearings: 

Gentlemen, we favor flexible price supports. We are of the opinion that the 
thinking farmers see the dangers of progress of the welfare state concepts when 
applied to the farm. Thus, we do not believe they are willing to accept the 
regimentation required through high and rigid supports once they understand 
what they mean 

“Disaster insurance” or, in other words, the flexible price-support plan, seems 
a more feasible and practical plat 

Looking ahead for agriculture’s longtime needs, we recognize that farm 


problems are constantly becoming more complicated Farmers need a wider 
understanding based on available facts and material While price supports 


and other immediate needs are presently important to agriculture, research and 
‘icultural education as a long-range need, in our judgment, should receive 
major consideration from our governmental leadership 
Further, we are in favor of a gradual slackening of governmental regulation 
in agriculture 
We favor a reduction in expenditures of the Federal Government, including 
reductions in some branches of the United States Department of Agriculture; 
for example, PMA and farm-price supports 
We also favor stimulation of international trade toward the disposal of farm 
surpluses. This would probably call for an adjustment of tariffs 
Finally, we look upon acreage allotments based on past history with disfavor. 
On the other hand, we would like to see a production-adjustment program 
developed in which a soil-conserving base was given major consideration 
H. F. Love, 
GERALD COMPTON, 
Epw. IIeSSELSCH WERDT, 
{11 Dirt Farmers Representing Champaign County Farm Bureau 











STATEMENT OF G, LL... HOCKENYOS, SPRINGFIELD, ILI 
APPROACH TO A CONSERVATION PRICE SUPPORT FARM POLICY 


The present and prospective surplus production of basic farm commodities 
represent the output of about 20 percent of our cultivated acreage. It is esti 
mated that approximately 350 million acres are devoted to our basic farm crops 
including food, feed, and fiber products but not fruit and vegetables 

Assuming normal production and present demand, our production wou'td be 
back in balance with demand if approximately 70 million acres were removed 
from production of these basic commodities. 

The conservation price-support approach to a farm policy is based on the belief 
that there is an alternative use for 70 million acres of land which is definitely 
in the public interest 

The use in question is the production of wildlife and to some extent of timber 
forests. 

Neither of these products can be developed on most tillable land without some 
form of subsidy. Both products are in demand and the demand for wildlife t 
be harvested as game may be assumed to be unlimited. 

Simply stated, this approach to the farm problem proposes that Federal funds 
be used to subsidize the planting of cultivated lands to wildlife food and cover 
crops. The specifications and standards required to qualify for the subsidy 
would be established and passed upon by the department of conservation or ifs 
equivalent in each of the States. Similarly, tree plantings for timber produe 
tion would be under the supervision of State foresters. 

The per acre amount of the subsidy would be such that the net return would 
be comparable to the return from the same land used for growing the basi: 
crops under the present price supports 
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to change over before unrestrained production would result in disastrous price 
drops. This might be prevented by a graduated reduction over a period of 3 years 
in price supports so that farmer thinking and planning conld be adjusted to 
utilization of the new opportunity. 


River Forest, IL., October 15, 1953 
Hon. LESLIE AKENDS, 
VWelvin, TU 


DEAR Mk. ARENDS: I note by the Bloomington Pantagraph that you will con 
duct a hearing regarding support prices on farm products; this hearing sched 
uled for next Saturday As I will be unable to attend, thought I would write 


you a few lines to express my feelings in the matter 
First of all, I probably should tell you that 1 was born and raised on a farm 





4 miles southwest of Gibson City I now own the farm also another one on 
route 9 east of Bloomington. From this information you will understand the 
reason for my interest in agricultural support 

In my opinion farm prices ust be maintained at or above present levels by 
some means and it appears that the present support program has operated quite 
well I note with considerable interest and some alarm that support prices 
have been lowered on onts and rye, while I am vitally interested in the support 


of corn and soybeans, a lowering of prices of any of the agricultural commodities 
is a very bad start for the present administratior 


I realize that all people must prosper and not only the farmer, however, he 
seems to have no organization in the sellir of his products and a complete 
failure in farmers sticking together. No class of people have as much invested, 
vork harder, and receive as little return as the farmer, even under present-day 


prices 

As far as a better program is concerned, it seems that nobody has come up 
With one, subsidies such as additional payments alter selling the commodity 
on the open market are not the answer 





Until some of you men, who come from agricultural regions and should under- 
stand farm problems, come up with something better than the present progran 
we should certainly keep the one we have, having a reasonable irplus of ag 
cultural products seems to be just like having money in the bank, we all like that 

Farmers belonging to the farm bureau and the ITA seem to be paying dues 
to fight themselves, such men as Kline and Shuman speaking throughout the 


country against price supports or the present progral it ( 
notice how quiet they have been lately since these prees have taken a considerably 
lower trend 

With the present support prices of 90 percent or possibly 100 percent (there 


isn’t any reason why they should not be 100 percent), the prosperity of the 





farmer will be aintained, this is very important in connection wit] the Nation's 
buying power 

It seems also to be quite impertant that a fleor should be put under cattle and 
hog prices and a ceiling as well, this is quite important to the feeder who has 
taken quite a licking in the past several months High support prices with 
controls on acreage is far preferable to letting down the price supports 

Wishing you the greatest success in such a venture s hold these meetings 
and continued success as our Congressman from the 17th Disti 

I am, 

Yours very truly 
Epwarp A. Co 
P. S—Possibly you know our Congressman Dick Hoffman in Washington 
STATEMENT OF EnvGar H. HAMLyN, K KAK Iu 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, my name is Edgar Hamlyn I 
live 1 mile east of Kankakee, Ill. I ama farmer operating €34 acres of land, 290 
of which I own and 344 acres that I rent At present they are operated as cash 


grain farms producing oats, wheat, corn, and soybeans for sale in the market 
I make my living from farming and so IT am very interested in any legislation 
that pertains to agriculture 
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It seems to me that some of our Federal farm legislation is conflicting. Since 
the beginning of Federal farm legislation the national policy has been to reduce 
production by acreage control, etc., of American farms to prevent farm surpluses. 
At the same time, since 1934, the national policy has been, through so-called 
eciprocal trade agreements, to encourage the shipment of surplus agricultural 
ts into the United States. Naturally, these 2 policies are in conflict; 1 

reduced production on American farms and the other results in reduced 
for what the farmer produces 

S e of our farm price-support legislation also seems to be conflicting. It has 
never made good sense to me to tax all the people to support a farm price program 

the same time permit the importation of these same price-supported prod- 

» flow into this country from all over the world. I believe the bill S. 1538, 
introduced in the Senate on April 1, 1953, by Senator Karl Mundt (Senator of 
South Dakota) on behalf of himself and 12 other Senators would help American 
griculture and reduce the cost of price-support operations. Please, may I 
recommend consideration of it by this committee? 

It seems to me our greatest hope for a solution of the farm problem lies in the 
fo ition of a two-price system with the use of certificates, which brings to my 
mind an article entitled “A Permanent Farm Plan,” published in the Georgia 
armer’s Market Bulletin on Wednesday, November 16, 1949, by Mr. Tom Linder. 
commissioner of agriculture of the State of Georgia In this article Mr. Linder 
proposes the formation of a simple two-price system. When this committee, 
representing all the interests of agriculture, meet to discuss a program that will 


he recommended to t 


the ( ONZress, I hoy ¢* some of the thoughts and ideas of Mr 
Linder will be injected into that meeting 


SO-CALLED FARM SURPLUSFS 


I do not like the term “surplus or burdensome surpluses,” which in the event 
once becomes a comfortable backlog. It seems to me, at sometime in 
the past, these so-called surpluses have been dumped on the market to depress 
price I am thinking now, of corn sold during the harvest season at the last 
presidential election in 1952 by the CCC 

May I suggest the formation of a national food reserve supply? It seems to 
me a safe reserve of food should reach such proportions as 500 million bushels of 
wheat and a billion bushels of corn with other commodities in Comparison to their 
yearly requirements by our Nation. I would further recommend that such 
food reserves be held in storage for 1 year only and then sold on the market. 
At the same time and in the same market a like amount should be purchased to 
replenish the reserve supply. While such a plan would involve considerable ex- 
pense for handling the product into and out of storage, it would eliminate much 
spoiled and wasted food which is also expensive. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the Midwest is the largest world area 
organized for efficient farm production. Basic farm interest is to produce an4 
ll as big a volume as possible. Instead of various subsidies now paid to agri- 


se g 


culture, I feel the Congress should establish floor prices under all important 
farm products according to the principles of a two-price system at 100 percent 
parity at the market place for the portion consumed in America and sell at 
world prices that portion not needed for domestic use. 
The farm problem requires a new approach. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., October 20, 19538. 
Mr. Lesiir C. ARENDS, 
Melvin, Tl. 


Dear Les: Last Saturday I attended the hearing of the House Agricultural 
Committee at Presser Hall in Bloomington, and I was quite interested in the 
ideas presented 

Without trying to get into the political questions involved in the need for 
price supports and the various degrees of parity. I would iike to emphasize 
again the one point which I believe caused more dissatisfaction than any other 
one thing among farmers in the administration of the AAA program and the 
PMA program. Mr. John Butterfield, of Christian County, a member of the Soil 
Conservation Service, spoke of this in his comments about the determination 
of corn acreage allotments based on the “historic misuse” of the land. I would 


1 


like to add something to his remarks and IT hope you will find it worth your while 
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to turn this letter over to Chairman Clifford R. Hope with a recommendation for 
consideration. 

Since 1951 I have been selling farms in McLean County and adjoining counties 
in central Illinois, and through this activity I have come in contact with thou- 
sands of farm owners and tenants. I sold many farms to tenant-operators who 
have been successful in paying for the farms out of their earnings off the farms 
themselves. The question of acreage allotments is very important to these people 
who try to build up their farmlands. During all these years I heard numerous 
complaints about the unfairness of the system used in determining acreage allot- 
ments. The farmers with a sensible rotation were heavily penalized under the 
system and those farmers who were greedy enough to put most of their farms 
in corn and beans were able to secure |: tments, therebv pernet 
uating the evil which has caused our large surpluses. I have been discussing 
this question with many, many farmers and all of them feel that the acreage 
allotments shonld be determined on a basis which would be fair to all, by ignor- 
ing past practices and making the allotments strictly on the basis of a percentage 
of tillable acres, or by requiring certain percentages in legumes at all times. 

I know of several cases this year (1953) where landowners and farmers put 
in more corn than they really wanted because they anticipated the coming of 
corn acreage allotments in 1954 and they were greedy enough to try to get more 
than their fair share of acres. ‘This fear on the part of people who did put in 
more than usual has contributed to the large surpluses. It is my belief that a 
change of policy on the part of the Department of Agriculture with respect to the 
fixing of acreage allotments would stop such practices and it would also result 
in a fairer basis for everyone. Such a policy should be announced, or we'll 
have more “hogs” putting in large acreages again next year. 

I am no good at making speeches and it wasn’t my desire to present these 
ideas publicly before the committee, but I do hope that you will send them on 
to the committee so that they will receive consideration. 

Yours cordially, 


ree acreage allot 


Bos P. Tatt 


ARROWSMITH, ILL., October 14, 1953 
Hon. LESLIE C, ARENDS, 
Hon. CLirrorD R. Horr, 
AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
GENTLEMEN: While picking corn during the past few days I have been think 
ing about your invitation to present ideas which might help to solve the farm 


problem. I hope to attend vour meeting in Bloomington, but like most farmers 
in this area I may be too busy finishing up the corn-picking job. (It is taking 
me longer because I have an old picker. I don’t feel that I can afford a new 


picker due to lower farm prices Your brother in Gibson City has been trying 
to sell me one but I haven't finished paying him for the $2,000 hay baler I bought 
from him 2 vears ago.) 

I own and operate 320 acres in West Township in the southeast corner of 
MeLean County It is the old homestead where inv great grandfather settled 


over 100 years ago. Abraham Lincoln and David Davis used to stop here and 
stay all night on their way from Danville to Bloomington. The north half of 
the farm is rolling and the south half is level. We raise approximately 130 acres 
of corn a yeur, 70 acres of outs, 20 acres of sovbeans and the balance is in alfalfa 


and mixed clover pasture. We raise 300 hogs a year, 50 lambs and we are trying 
to build up a herd of 25 polled shorthorn beef cows. 

First let me sav that controls don’t scare me nearly as much as the specter of 
low farm prices and farm depression I went through the first farm depression 
with my folks and believe me it was terrible. I worked as an advertising and 
sales promotion man in the city and had to send them all the money I could spare 
to hang onto the old farm I am still paying on the mortgage they incurred at 
that time. 

If vou can't figure out something better the present 90-percent parity law isn’t 
so bad. It is certainly better than the flexible plan of 75 percent support which 
is almost no support at all Seventy-five percent support without acreage con- 
trols and marketing controls would result in more overproduction. I would 
plow up the back pasture and use plenty of fertilizer to try to break even and 
make up for the lower prices 

While we are talking about parity, what is it? Is it now based on the past 
10 years relationship of what the farmer pays for what he buvs and what he 
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gets tor what he sells Few people understand it, especially the city TolkKs 
l enson Lam bringing it into the picture before IT start on my ideas to solve 
the farm probler s to Clarify the meaning of parity The main thing I am 
terested in is whether or not it includes the cost of farm labor When I took 
over the old farm 12 years ago, good farm labor was available for $40 a month 
i house, milk, eggs, and meat Now I have to pay $175 per month. If this 
is figured into parity then my use of the word “parity” hereafter is O. K. Other 
se parity should be increased to include the cost of farm labor 
When IT was advertising manager of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co, of 
Decatur, | we ed the figure that 85 percent of our corn crop is fed to 
Phe gure may be slightly changed now, but for our purpose I will use the 
SD percent figure All right As fur as corn is concerned, and other feed grains 
Ve e up against the inescapable fact that SS percent of the corn must be fed 
to livestock Sure, you can build all the bins you want But you can't eat all 
that cor Only 15 percent goes into corn sirup, hominy, corn meal, and hominy 
‘ . The main thing vou have got to do is to figure out a way to encourage 
the feeding of that corn to livestock 
Last year I raised 400 hogs. The price went down to $17.) It was a lot of 
W Then ! the scours They didn’t all gain like they should About all 
I got out of that work was the exercise. This vear IT am only raising 100 
hogs I am building another corncrib and I am going to seal practically all my 


corn erop And that is just the way others are figuring too A feed salesman 

told me the other day that too many sows are going to market So the price 

of hogs is up to where people think twice before the Vv buy pork chops und I don’t 
] 


have many hogs to sell 
What will the Government do with that corn? Take it off my hands of course 
Put it in bins down by the elevator But, good heavens, you can’t just keep on 
building bins You've got to do something to encourage the feeding of grain to 
livestock In supporting grain alone the shoe is on the wrong foot Well, 
here are some of my ideas 
1. Support the price of cattle, hogs, and sheep by passing a law that fixes a 
um price of 100 percent of parity Packers and anyone else would have 
100 percent parity (What is wrong with parity anyway? It is sup 
posed to be fair Who started this 90 percent parity anyway? TI figure I am 
entitled to 100 percent of parity just the same as the laboring man is entitled 
to oO of-living se and the manufacturer is entitled to his tariffs.) 


Now n the case of beef cattle, prices should be so spread and 


the better grades should bring adequate premiums for quality grain-fed beef 
Mv ne bor fed out 200 head of the finest steers last vear and was greatly dis 
isted because they brought only a little more than common eattle when he sold 


assigned that 


the! Out here in the country we only find commercial beef in most of the 

eS Some of it tastes like utility beef right from the range, or somebody's 
ld dairy cow The darn stuff is so tough and stringy it is no wonder there is 
a surplus of cattle Parity on beef is pretty low. An average price of around 
$2 A choice g n-fed steer should bring over $30 and to offset this the com- 


‘ ri e should be lower than S22 
” Support 50 rereent of the corn crop at 100 percent parity. This would be 
handled the same as the present 90 percent support. This would free up enough 
‘ so that I would be encouraged to feed half my corn instead of sealing it 
I onld put enouch on the market so that the price would be down a little 
vestock farmers who do not raise their feed Yet, with half the corn off 
iate market the price should not fluctuate so low as to ruin the grain 
rhe percentage could be changed from 50 percent either way to balance 





tl rograu But one thing I ould like to make clear I would rather have 
a eh support for a smaller portion of the crop than a low support for all the 
crop \ Ww support would encourage me to raise more and go to a lot of work 
nd « ense t¢ crease production to break even. The grain farmer might 
tl plan at first, but eventually it will work for his best inte 

ests because ill help to remove the surplus. 

Now ‘ ould ve 2 or 3 strings attached to this grain-support part of the 
prog 1 dk believe a farmer should qualify for a support loan on corn 
if he has re than 50 percent of his farm incorn. It isn’t good farming anyway 
to have ore than that in corr Then, IT think the guy who is plowing up and 





dow! d who is not contouring on the steep slopes should not be given 


support He is destroying precious topsoil that belongs to our future generations 
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3%. Having thus encouraged the conversion of corn into meat, the next thing 
to do is to encourage the sale of meat It pays to advertise and promote. How 
far would we get in the sale of war bonds and defense bonds without advertising 
and promotion ? 


The biggest way to get rid of the surplus corn is by converting it into meat 


and then putting the meat into American stomachs and possibly a few foreigi 
stomachs, But you would be surprised how much an increase of 20 pounds of 
nent per year per person would mean. It would mean 8 billion pounds 

That’s the way they get rid of surpluses in industry When IT was with the 
Staley Co. we had too much soybean oil meal on hand So we put on ar dve. 
tising and sales-promotion campaign First thing you know we were sold out 


a $1 per ton premium 

To advertise and promote the sale of beef, pork, and lamb and n 
I propose an apprepriation of $25 million for the purpose. Just be 
to the farm I worked for the Leo Burnett Advertising Agency in Chicago 
Among other accounts I worked on the Meat Institute advertising and promo 
tion, but the appropriation was too small to do the kind of a job T have in mind 

I would call in 5 or 6 of the leading advertising agencies. (That is what they 
did to sell defense bonds.) They would work up programs to promote the sale 
and advertising through all media It would include a lot of education ot 
nutrition. A high-protein diet would certainly increase the health of the Nation 
and a lot of people would be better off to eat a good steak now and then, o1 
some liver, instead of so much bologr 

But you say Where do we get the money Let the Government give the 
first vear’s appropriation of $25 million then set up a checkoff system with the 
packers to take it out of the farmers livestock check, much like the present 
checkoff system in the dairy industry. But it will be up to the Government 
to organize it and get the program rolling forthwith 
t. Now what about butter and dairy products’ Much the same kind of a 

‘am should be applied to the butter and dairy products. They have already 
ased their checkoff, but it isn’t enough I worked on advertising for the 
Oleomargarine Institute and we used to laugh at the feeble efforts of the dairy 
industry to sell butter. Pick up any woman’s magazine und study the advertising 
on oleomargarine as compared to that on butter (if you can find any on butter) 
What the American Dairy Association is doing is only a drop in the bucket 
Other activities like the Milk Foundation in Chicago should be prom ted na 











tionally I worked for the Milk Foundation in Chicago. Compare the milk 
consumption in Chicago with the national average rain, the Nation would 
be better off to eat more dairy products, meat, and milk. It can be promoted 


Price alone is by no means the only factor in cutting butter consumption, The 
quality and packaging should be improved too 


Dn. Promote the s 





le of grain products, meat, and other farm = products in 
foreign markets The agency in the Government responsible for this should 
be expanded and be given more power to advertise, send sales representatives 
ibroad, power to cut price, to bargain, to trade for foreign goods. The two 
price system proposed by the Grange should be brought into play here etter 
to sell food and farm produets in change for foreign goods or a low price 
than to give it away or to send billions over there to pay us for our wn stuff 





e ! 

t a high price Lower tariffs where necessary so we can get something it 
exchange. I could use some foreign-made tools. This all requires a lot of 
liplomacy. Diplomacy with foreign countries to keep from injuring their mat 


kets. You don’t want them raising tariffs against us Also you'll have to be 
careful with our manufacturers that you don’t bring in too much competitive 
merchandise 





But here again you see the Government is protecting the manufacturer and 


the laborer against foreign competition. That is the justification for doing 
something to help the farmer Labor and capital is he g protected, but peop 
don’t hear about that All they hear is about all the Government is doing for 
he farmer 
6. Control imports to protect the farmer I think this is heing done except 
few cases. Oats from Canada. Wool from Australia. The sheep farmes 
sn’t getting the benefit from domestic market for wool He is always at the 
merey of foreign competition, which sells by far the majority of wool used ir 
this country 
7. We need 10 times more soil conservation. I hear that Benson is abolishing 
seven soil-conservation offices. Just whe t was beginning to take hold around 





here. E a 


ighty percent of the farmers are still plowing up and down hill Did 
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ever see the topsoil washed down at the bottom of the corn rows after a 





big If wea ‘ rt a population of 200 million 50 years from now, 
e ] better get on the yn this soil-conservation deal 
In 1 egard it is utterly diculous to pay for limestone, phosphate, and 
ling evel land The fellow on er g ground is the one who needs the 
help lie needs help on soil testing, contour farming, soil dams, waterways, 
better grass mixtures, help to pay for exp sive clover seedings, terracing, ete 
( d be able to rer terracer 11 the soil conservation department. 
Phe Government should pay or help pay for terracing, expensive soil-saving dams 
ind drop boxes, filling in gullies, building waterways, farm ponds, planting trees, 
et In McLean County, instead of 2 technicians they should have 4 and a 
stenographer. Then they need more publicity and promotion to get the job done. 
Sure, it is a lot of work. That is why tenants shy away from it and talk against ‘ 
J diords hesitate to put out th oney and have trouble finding help to 
get the work done 
And so, to summarize 
1. Support the price of livestock at 100 percent of parity to encourage consump 
of gra 
2. Support 50 percent of the corn crop at 100 percent of parity 
Having thus encouraged the conversion of corn into meat, advertise and 
promote the sale of meat products through a $25 million campaign annually 
4. Work to improve the quality and pacakaging of butter and dairy products 
ind set up a program to spend $10 million in promoting their sale. 


». Be more aggressive in promoting the sale of grain products, meat, and other 
farm products in foreign markets. Go after that business 
\ \ food occasionally to foreign countries where we can get some credit 


il 











or it Give food instead of money 

7. Contro mports to protect the farmer. 

8. Do 10 times more work on soil conservatic 

rhe foregoing comprises the important part of the program. I'll gladly add my 
2 cents Worth on some of the other questions. 


I « horrow money a darn sight easier than I can pay it back The machinery 
dealers, bank ind production credit seem to have ample credit available for the 
farmer What we need is more net income so we won't need so darn much credit 


Resear has heen piddling small We need 10 times as much research to find 
new crops and new uses for farm crops. And it wouldn’t cost much either if the 
enefits were taken into consideration Here is where Benson should do some 

eX] ding instead of cutting down 
( ura) 

I have little opinion on this. Some kind of a deductible policy If the income 
from a certain crop falls below a specified amount a substantial payment would 
sure lie 

Fix a minimu price Promote the sale of products at home and abroad, such 

abroad and meal at home More research here would be productive. Acre 

e controls not so necessary because you can’t increase the vield per acre much 

d corn is your big profit crop 
Flood entir 

| soil conversation should come first, ponds. dams, trees, contour farm 
ing, sma akes upstream, ete., represent the answer to the flood problem. This 


could be done at a fraction of the cost of big dams which only shut the barn door 
ifter the horse is galloped away 


Hiaoh ta 

If ! é nd labor insist on high tariffs to prevent farmers from getting 
cheaper tools, clot ng, ete., then they shouldn't object to high Government su} 
ports with some subsidy 


Pubhlie relations 


Mr. Benson and the farmer both seem to have bad public relations. His pro- 


gram is misunderstood and most people think the farmer is making a financial 
killing Chey think the Government is pouring out billions to help the farmer. 


Whereas most of the figures they see in the papers refer to loans which must be 
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paid back or to purchases which the Government buys something from the farmer 
and resells it Most of it is not a handout. 

Publicity should be given the facts on just how the farmer is getting along 
In this regard I suggest the committee get hold of a breakdown on the books of 
the record-keeping farmers in Illinois. Any farm adviser—Gene Mosbacker of 
the McClean County Farm Bureau can tell you how to get hold of this. This 
would represent the income and expenses of the better farmers in Illinois 

People should be made to realize that the farm problem is their problem for 
unless we have some relief from the “cost price” squeeze we may start a severe 
depressiot Each farmer represents a sizable investment In my neighborhvod 
from $50,000 to $200,000 in farm land and buildings, plus another $10,000 or 
$50,000 in livestock and machinery. He represents a tremendous market for 


plumbing, machinery, fencing, etc., far out of proportion to the number. There are 
as many people in the small towns and villages as in the big cities. These people 


ig 
depend on agriculture which is the biggest business in the country 

Most people haven’t the faintest notion what parity is. They think it is some 
kind of a handout to the farmer 

The Agriculture Department could expand its public relations department to 
help both the Department put over its program and to improve the feeling of the 
public toward the farmer. 

I got up at 8 o’clock this morning to type this. I wish I could have spent more 
time on it. But I think it is a precious privilege to take part in our Governm>nt 
I appreciate the democratic attitude of the committee and I wish them well in 


their efforts I feel it the duty of every farmer to speak up if he has something 
to say 

If there is enough merit to any of this I'll be glad to come to Bloomington 
Saturday and speak briefly or shake hands with the committee. However, you'll 


have to phone me or my wife at LeRoy 274 F 28 before Saturday morning. Other- 
wise I’ll have to stay and finish corn picking. 

Also, if Benson ever sees this and wants me to come to Washington to lend a 
hand in any of the sales and marketing efforts, advertising, or public relations 
I'll he happy to do so this winter. If it turns out I can be of real service atter I 
have been there a few months I would rent the farm and help out a few years. I 
am 49 and still have a few good years left I have had 20 years experience in 
advertising and sales promotion with leading nationally known firms and adver 
tising agencies 

Farming is dear to my heart and I would be glad to help if I could do any good 
Phe best of luck to your committee in its work. 

GEORGE B. Rtpp 
Riddle Acres Farm 


| Ww yA [v1 te } »g 1953 
Hon. L. C. ARENDS, 
Vembe of Congress, Washington, D. ¢ 
Drar Frrenp Les: The gist of the suggestion I have to offer for the farm pro- 


1. That along in July or August of each crop vear, from information supplied 
by the Bureau of Statistics and from other pertinent reliable sources, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture make an estimate of the probable quantity of corn fron 
} 


the new crop which can be expected to be absorbed through the open domestie 





markets for commercial corn, at or near the current parity price, and announce 
to the public the percentage of the total anticipated crop which this estimated 
domestic absorption would be Call th the “estimated d estic percentage” 
for the year 

2. That loans be offered to producers to enable the to market in an orderly 
manner, on the percentage of their production equivalent to the above “estimated 
domestic percentage,” at amounts equal to 90 to 100 percent of parity 

3. That the collateral for a loan he the entire content « ! specifie structure 
bin, crib, ete., but that the loan be made only on the “estimated domestic per 


centage” of the total quantity. 

1. That to obtain a loan a producer shall be able to show that his farming 
practice conforms to the approved conservation practices recommended by the 
t farm, and that his compliance 
be reviewed and approved or disapproved by his local PMA committee 

5. That loans shall be repair in cash and not in corn; and at the time that 
the collateral provided for any loan is placed on the market, that any portior 


i 


Soil Conservation Service for his area and type of 





100 nt & 
‘ I 
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not required to repay the amount of the loan be turned over to the Production 
and Marketing Administration for storage and marketing into nondomestic or 
specialized uses or channels not in conflict with the staple domestic requirements 
for commercial corn included in the statistics used to determine the “estimated 
domestic percentage.” Overage so delivered to be evidenced by a storage re- 
ceipt from the PMA, but to remain the property of the producer until disposed of. 

6. That the Marketing Division of the PMA be charged with the responsibility 

1] 


to dispose of corn received from overage of collateral, and that to assist and 


advise in the pricing and approval of transactions, that a cominission of bona 
fide producers of commercial market corn shall be appointed, which in turn shall 
consult with livestock feeders, feed manufacturers, and the grain trade in geti 


eral concerning matters pertinent to the marketing and disposal of such col- 


lateral overage 

7. That the domestic grain markets operate in their usual manner and that 
farmers he permitted to plant and produce according to their own best judgment. 

S. That the proceeds from the sale of overage of collateral corn be returned 
to the producer upon surrender of his original receipt and at the average price 
of the total recovery obtained for the total quantity 

%. That the storage, handling, and marketing services provided by the PMA 
be carried out by the Government as its sole investment in price-support activity 
in corn 

I believe the foregoing outline would provide several desirable features, 


such as 
1. The Government would no longer own any corn 
2. The program can be carried out by existing agencies 
The emphasis in the PMA would be. shifted from “production” to 


‘marketing.’ 

t. It should encourage the feeding of corn on the farms and at the same time 
provide liberal supplies to feed manufacturers and users of commercial feed 

>. The collateral margin on loans increases when the production is heavy, 
thus protecting the lending agency against defaults 

6. The program is entirely voluntary. although its success would depend upon 
the cooperation and interests in it of the growers of commercial corn 


i. The loans would be self-liquidating each year. The surplus, if any, re 
mains the property of and the investment of the producer 
‘ The cost to the taxpaver would be that for service only No loss on buy 


ing and selling operations could occur 

% It places upon the producer the responsibility to solve his own problem, 

th the aid and advice of the proper Government agency 

Perhaps in a personal conversation I could make these ideas more clear, 
but IT hope there is some food for thought in them. I will be glad to have your 
ceomment 

Cordially yours 
C. H. Snow 

The CHamman. Just a word in conelusion before the committee 
adjourns. We have had a very fine hearing, I think, and all the 
members of the committee would agree with that. We have had some 
fine and serious statements, and seemingly we got what we were look- 
ing for—the grassroots opinion from the farms of Illinois and a lot 
of disagreements and different viewpoints. 

That is what we are looking for—all the viewpoints. Of course 
you realize it doesn’t make our job any easier. If everybody agreed on 
what ought to be done this would be a snap. But that isn’t what we 
are looking for. Weare not looking for the easy Way out. We know 
it is a hard job. 

The situation in Illinois might be entirely different than another 
State. So I think vou can see the problems that face the committee 
and that face the Department of Agriculture and that face the Presi- 
dent in trying to work out a revision of our farm program. 

That is what we are trying to do, not to destroy the farm program 
or do away with it, but to strengthen it and to improve it. You have 
made some very fine suggestions here today, all of which will certainly 
be most earnestly considered by the committee. 
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Kvery word that has been spoken has been taken down by a short 
hand reporter- and he is a good one—and this transer pt wil 
printed and will be available to any ot you folks who want it. 

Lf you want a copy of the trans ript of the hearings held here today, 
if you will call Les Ardens or the committee we will have a copy 
mailed to you. I do want to thank you again for the fine interest 
shown here and for coming here, and for giving us the benefit of your 
VIEWS. 1 think it has been a very fine hearing and has fiven us the 
things that we have been looking for. 

It. is up to us now to make the very best use we can of it. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 02 p. m. the committee adjourned. ) 


| be 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1953 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
County Courr Hovss, 
Quincy, Ill. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, Hon. August H. Andresen, 
acting chairman. 

Present: Representatives Andresen (presiding), Simpson, Lovre, 
McIntire, King, Poage, and Albert. 

Mr. Anpresen. The meeting will come to order. We are very happy 
to be here in this congressional district, with our good friend Sid 
Simpson, who is one of the active and able members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. Our committee is very happy to be here. We were 
forced to split up this morning, and a part of the committee is in 
sloomington for a meeting there, and this part came to Quincy for 
this hearing. The purpose of the committee is to go throughout the 
country, : and hold hearings, to secure grass-root information from the 
farmers of the country, and others interested in agriculture. We have 
held hearings in the New England States, Eastern States, Southern 
States, me other States. This trip is the Midwest hearings, which 
on) in Minneapolis, went into South Dakota, North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and yeste rd ty we had a splendid hearing in Des Moines, Iowa, 
where we heard many from the State of Iowa. We are going to go 
from here into Indis ana, and then to Ohio, and then on to the west coast, 
and we hope to have the real information from the farmers as to the 
tvpe of program needed in the United States. We also feel that in 
these types of meetings we can bring Congress to the people, rather 
than have the people have to go to Washington to present their prob- 
lems. Today, we have the pleasure of your own Congressman, Repre- 
senative Sid Simpson, to preside at the meeting. I would like for 
him to call the witnesses. We are forced to limit the time to 5 minutes, 
as I understand Sid has a number of witnesses lined up, and we may 
have a few who represent various organizations, and we want to give 
them time also. We want to hear everyone who has come here to make 
a statement to the committee. We are forced to take a plane this after 
noon, and go to Indiana, but we hope we can arrange the time so they 
can all make a brief statement to the committee. Those of you who 
have written statements can file them with the committee clerk, and 
they will be given careful study and consideration. Now, I will turn 
the committee over to Sid Simpson, who will introduce his colleagues 
on the committee. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Members of the Agriculture Committee, citizens who 
are here to testify, ladies and gentlemen, we are very happy to have 
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you here. | would like to introduce the members of — committee 
[introduction of committee members: Mr. Albert, Mr. Antone John- 
son, Mr. Poage, Mr. King, Mr. Lovre, Mr. McIntyre, and Mr. 
Andresen 

sic yo ire fam li: ar with these hearings, Mr. Andresen, ] would 
like for you to handle the first witnesses. 

Mr. ANprESEN. | mueht advise the members of the committee that, 
due toa | irge } unber of witnesses, it will not be possible to ask ques- 


fiol Wr” cross-examine the witnesses. 
STATEMENT OF E. T. FRANKLIN, SAN JOSE, ILL. 


Mr. Frankury. In considering a farm program or f rm policy, it 


suggested that the first thine to consider is what Is the ¢ bie tive, 
or what should a farm program it comp] sh for, not only the farm 
people, but also the urban population. 

It is first suggested that one of the objectives of a farm program 
hould be the preservation of the financial stability of the farmers, 
table on eal avable with other groups. Disa trously low prices 


l, finally, 


could result in a deterioration of soils and equipment. a 
tragedy for te 


The populatic in the United States has passed the 160-midlion 
miark, and ead to grow. Farm surpluses, with the conse 
quent lowering of farm prices, is a real issue deserving of attention. 


It Is, nevertheless, a temporary problem. There Is A danger within 
a few years that inadequate food supphes, not surpluses, wil! becon 
our concernh. 


» milar lv. our current discussion of ove rproduction is apt to prese nt 


our realizing the immense re spons ibility of farmers, that of providing 
food fo. (rod’s children. a. his responsl ibility makes farn mnge one of 


the createst of all professions Wes hould not be found wanting 
when the real test arises. Would it not be well to revaluate both the 
present as well as future requirements? Perhaps it would be well to 
review just what is a surplus. Perhaps maldistribution is the cause 
of the so called surplus. The development of an efficient agriculture 
is necessary if we are to meet the needs of the future. 

With these objectives in view, it is suggested that consideration 
be given to the conservation and improvement of our farm resources. 
Much of the strength and prosperity of the United States is due to 
our abundant natural resources. Our greatest natural resource is the 
fertile soil. Yet every farmer realizes that it is rapidly being depleted 
or washed away. 

The importance of conserving the soil for the future welfare of 
the Nation is an accepted fact by urban as well as by rural people. 
It is further suggested that consideration be given to what is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual farmer, and what is the responsibility 
of the public as represented by the Government for the conservation 
of the soil. The basis for a farm program should be a certain percent 
of the cropland in good soil-building program. 

This program would accomplish several things. 

|. It costs many farmers 80 percent of their gross returns to operate 
(labor and interest are taken into consideration). By building up 
the land he woul | be ab le to ri Lise more bus shels off less : acres, This 
would reduce his machine and operating expense, and enable him to 
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intensify his operation, thereby raising his own income and enable 
him to produce more and better food. 

2. With more bushels per acre, would not. this program develop 
more surpluses’ It should not. 

lirst, if certain commodities did become overlarge, then the per 
centage of acres in soil-building practices could be raised. 

Speaking of the so-called corn surplus in [linois—the reason we 
have the surplus is that the high support—90 percent—forced the 
consumer to curtail his purchase of the refined food. For example 
corn being sealed at approximately S1L.60 PR bushel and, according 
to the law, the Government or Commodity Credit Corporation could 
not market that orain until it had reached 1 proximately $1.85 to 
31.90, placed the sealing program in competition with the production 
of meat or food, and it is agreed that approximately 85 percent of 
the grain raised in the Midwest is fed to livestock. It takes approxi 
mately 400 to 600 pounds of grain to produce 100 pounds of gain, 
which, in turn, will produce 50 pounds of food. With corn si Jtine 
for 51.55 and the sealing price of 1.60 makes that amount of corn 


under seal unavailable for feeding, or if available, it raises the cost 
of producing that 60 pounds ot food so high that the consumer is 


forced out of the market, thereby reducing the demand for corn, as 
well as curtailing the demand for the refined food (meat), and thereby 
encouraging the building up of surpluses. see supplemented pal 1 
graph on page 4. 

This soil-building program will make available more pasture and 
hivy or silage, and help to produce more refined food, meat. butter, 
eggs, etc., at a price that the consumer will be able to purchase, which 
results in better living for the consumer and more farm products used. 
It will enable the farmer to intensify and be more efficient. For the 
farmer who does not wish to be in the livestock business, properly 
managed, it will enable him to increase his yield per acre, and still 
continue to maintain and improve his soil. 

Regarding commodity under seal, it is recommended that under 
such a program as outlined above that we should look at what con 
stitutes a surplus from a realistic viewpoint. 

Several years of abundant crops at home, together with an improve 
ment of agriculture production abroad, together with a high r'gid 
support, have resulted in the present accumulation of large surplises 
of wheat, corn, and other foodstuffs. We are inclined to look upon 
these extra supplies as a dangerous burden. Would it not be more 
reasonable to take advantage of these reserves to vive at this time more 
attention to building up our soil resources and improving farming 
technique ? 

We stockpile many scarce materials for emergency. Is not food 
one, if not the most essential in time of peace, and still more important 
when disaster strikes? A program of conserving and building the 
soil would develop a reserve to draw on in case of need or emergency. 

In regard to surpluses of certain commodities, it is also recom- 
mended that consideration and perhaps investigation would be in 
order of the wide range of price between what the producer recelves 
for his product and what the consumer pays. Does the producer 
really benefit from some of the indirect supports of certain commodi- 
ties, or does he just get the blame for the high price of certain refined 
products? 
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Of necessity a good land-use or soi] conservation plan must be spread 
out over a period of vears, ranging from 3 to 6, 7, or 8 years, and 
requires good management and long-time planning. 

\ great deal of land has been depleted over a period of years. 
A good land-use program perhaps will require an outlay of additional 
capital to improve the so |. Also an efficient agriculture requires good 
management and intensifving of farming methods, which in turn 


eal) for add tional bu ld hers, livestock, ete. This also calls for addi 
tional capital 
It ugeested that pla be made. and if necessary, legislation 


enacted, making it possible for the farmer to get adequate financing, 
payment for loa s be ne made over a pel iod of 5 to 10 years. These 
loar s could be insured loans from banks or direct loans from Gov- 
ernment. However, it would help build the community if the banks 
could handle these loans. Banks should be encouraged to partici 
pate in this program. Existing agencies should be used to assist in 
hand! ne these transactio1 

Farm Home Administration has been very efficient and helped de 
velop better management. Production Credit Corporation, now mostly 
farmer owned, should he « muraged TO expand They also have 
helped a great. deal with management. 

Atte ntion should be called to the Inequality of Thre present method 
of wreage allotments under th present system of acreage controls. 


For example—the commercial con area comprises 10 Midwest 


States. Several years ago a so-called surplus of corn developed. 
Acreage allotments were invoked on corn. Allotments in other crops 
outside the commercial corn aren were also in surplus of other com 
moditie Thousands of unrestricted acres outside the commercial 
area were planted to corn, with the result that 34 percent of the corn 
ra d in the United States w produced outside the commercial 
Lr’ W re mie ts ere orde! 

Practically the same thing happens on the individual farm. The 
farmer who has put a large portion of his land in a good soil-building 
practice is restricted the same the farmer who has overcropped 
h | 

Too much alarm over agriculture surpluses could reflect a short 

ghtedness. Particularly so when we realize that 70 percent of the 
world population are suffering from malnutrition. 

Considering the enormous increase in the population, if we were 
still using the same methods we used 40 vears ago, there would be a 


\ 
shortage of food today. A great deal of this increased production 
ean be attributed to the educational and research work done bv the 
Federal Government, the agriculture experiment stations, land-grant 
colleges, and our agriculture extension service. They improved meth- 
ods, techniques, and economics in production, and the public gained 
as much from lower food costs as did the farmer. 

The standard of living has been creat ly helped by the fact that 
research at public expense prevented the ravage of insects and dis- 
eases pertaining to crops and domesticated animals, and in many 
ways has increased the production per farm worker. , 

It is further, therefore, recommended that education and research 
in the agriculture field should be expanded, if we are to keep pace 
with the increasing demand for food. 
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Water manageme) { and soil ma lgement are synonymous. Wew h 
to particularly commend and express our appreciation to Congress 
. . 1 4) e 
for the small wuatel heds, pre ects whi i) are by ng developed by ell 
eful fo. the everal 


direction. We 11 Tllino) are espe ally orat 
projects authorized in this State. We would like to mention Had 
ley Creek, which is located in this commu ity. and our own rep 
resentative is very familiar with this activit ind was most helpful 
Nn develop ng the project 

You cons dei ition is asked n regal l to the time limit to the 
completion of the enterprises. Weather condition na other ob 
stacles ometimie ce rol ction on ome pha e of the projects. 
Many times in order to get the job completed before the expiration 
d i ; certain st t1 l built maier 0 ) ! bo é it of 
ippropriation before the time limit, when perhaps a short delay would 
LCCOl pl sha ore t deal ore good 

lt recommended that a survey of these projects be made pe 
riodically in rder to appraise the progress of the work, and that, 


I 
if necessary, legislative steps be taken to extend the time for hich 
hese ¢ X| enditures are ippropt ated. 

Honorable ( hairm in and men bers of the Hi ise Agi 
mittee, individual American farmers are and should be most orate 
ful to you for this opportunity to indicate to you the kind of a 
farm program they wish the Federal Government to enact. 

It is recognized hat to develop adequate pre duction and to main 
tain the productivity of the land, 25 percent of the cropland should 
be in soi] building prac tices, 

[If incentive payments are to be continued it is recommended that 
such payment be based and paid on the farmers’ compliance with 
this soil-building program. 

If support prices are to be continued and a stabilizing support 
IS recommended such supports should be on a fle xible basis with a 
minimum of 75 percent in time of abundance and 90 percent in time 
of short crop. To qualify for the support price the farmer should 
be required to comply with the soil building program. 


STATEMENT OF EARL SMITH, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and friends, 
I will try to be just as brief as I can. However, if you put your 
thoughts into a record on such an important question as these hear- 
ings you cannot just just make a few statements and cover the sub- 
ject as I understand it. I naturally appreciate the invitation to ap- 
pear, but I say, frankly, that I am not too happy about conditions 
existing. What these conditions are, plus the problems of the condi- 
tions of our country, will force me to say what I will on this occasion, 
if Iam to be frank and honest. I don’t think I need to tell these mem- 
bers, and these people, that for many years I have held to one con- 
viction, and I believe it more now than ever before, that the pros- 
perity of this Nation depends primarily on prosperous agriculture. 

I don’t want to get into an argument about which came first, the 
hen or the egg. But if I were forced to do so, I'd take you back to 
Noah’s Ark, and refer to the hen that went into the ark without the 
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egg. To me, agriculture is the egg on which we will depend in this 
Nation, ultimately, for a permanent prosperity. If that be true, then 
there is no more important question before the people today than to 
make such changes in om present law. minor as they may necessarily 
be, to assure a permanent policy for agriculture that is fair to the 
farme ~ and that is im thie terest of all the people oft this country, 
Secondly, that we accept it as a permanent policy and not make this 
mportant question a subject of bitter debate in almost every cam 
pag \ hat we need is stabilization. Tf we can find a way to give 
farmers parity in the economic affairs of our Nation, and which Con 


eress has decreed (and I think so w ely, hiany vears ago), that it is 
fair for the American farmer, then I am sure it is fair to the con 
sumer. Consumers certainly have no interest in the wild fluctuations 


roour dna et Within 2 weeks, riaht here in this evreat Corn Hog 
Belt section, we have seen the market on hogs vary from 75 cents to 
~1l on three oc isions in wZ weeks, Now. COMM Lnsense will tel] any 
one who b lVs meat over the cor iter, which I do and most of you do. 
that the consumer has no advantage in these wild fluctuations. And 
t means just the difference between a reasonable profit and a substan- 


tial loss i far buy Ing’ power, whe we have to meet fluc tuations of 


=O. | come back to the in portance ot stabilizatie Nh. I am here for 
rin prosperous agriculture for the 


Nation , Ve Ifa I Say ft vou. th it never before has it been SO im 


portant for farm buying power to be sustained, which can only be 


done through the mamtenance of reaso} able pri ‘eS if agriculture is 
hac rnd nearly eve public life refers to it as being basic. 
then we sl} oul it treat 10 as such. Poday,. we have nu tremendous na 
{ i] debt If we are vo ” to meet our obligat ons as a Nation, 
which is necessary for a solvent government, we have got to maintain 

very high national income, to afford a reservoir to maintain the kind 


of ft ixe necessary To meer the ob] rations ot the Grovernment. econo 


What do | na )) sent conditions te he? Not so serious yet, for 


he farmer, other than the drought and some limited decline in prices, 
but the trend of the future. w h IT am primarily concerned about, 
tlready is felt in the lines of business Three weeks ago I was in St 
Louis. a1 d down in the b g¢ departime! t stores, the de partment | eads 
told me that their business was very disappointing. Piss wens lwo, 


I was in our own State « apt il. and in two of the larger department 
stores, Herndoi s and Mvers Bros.. | asked them. “What is wrong 
with business?” There were about as many clerks in the stores as 
there were customer: Quietly they say, “We don’t want to talk 
about it, but business is serious.” Only this week, in my hometown 

Pittsfield. I was in two of the matin stores, and they told me the 
same thing, ‘ “very d sappointi a? 

Now, to me, it is Simp le. I know farmers. I know how I think, 
myself, and I ian how most een feel. When they anticipate 
<erious conditions likely ahead, they commence pinching dollars, and 
when they commence pinching foe their purchasing power, which 
they are forced to do, that soon is reflected in general prosperity 
throughout the Nation. We all know another reason why it is more 
serious today. Years ago, when Congress decreed what was parity 
for the American farmer, we did not have the monopolies to the ex- 
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tent then, in business, that we have today. Only recently, the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor, in annual convention, announced they didn't 
see much chance for an increase in hourly wages. Therefore, their 
goal would be likened to seeking a 7-hour day, 5-day week. In other 
words, instead of a 40-hour week, a 35-hour week, and maintenance of 
the same weekly wage. 

Now, folks, [ don’t beheve the solution of ager ultural probleins 
will be found in the vy lewpoint as expressed by the Secretary of Agri 
culture. I have known Mr. Benson for many years. I knew him in 
the late thirties, as secretary of the National Agriculture Council of 
Cooperatives. I think he is a distinguished, fine gentleman, and a 
man of high purpose. But I have never agreed with his economic 
views on agriculture. 

Summed up in a speech delivered just last week in Philadelphia, on 
October 12, and reported by the Associated Press, he says, and I quote, 
*Basic long-range needs ot American agriculture are to produce more 
efficiently, reduce cost, improve quality, and to expand mergers.” I] 
would like to see every one of those things done, L think they would 
all be helpful, but I say to you, frankly, that we have been trying them 
for 30 years and where has it got us? If you think I am just speaking 
lightly, I would refer you, Congressman Andresen—l believe vou 
were there, as one of the older Members of the Congress, not 1n years 
but in years of service. I remember, very well, the viewpoimt and 
poli ies of Henry C. Wallace, under the Harding and Coolidge ad 
ministrations. His viewpoint was largely one of restoring export 
outlets for farm commodities. It was reflected in the old Hoaglund 
export corporation bill, which I think you will remember. It didn’t 
hecome law. because under the scrutiny of the committees of Con 
oVress, and debates, it didn’t seem to have sutlicient heart. Then next 
ame to the MeNary-Hoaglund two-price system, which might have 
worked in those days. Now what did we do? Passed by the Congress, 
not a partisan question, but by a majority vote of both parties, in 
both Houses of Congress, in both 1927 and 1928, and vetoed by Presi 
dent Coolidge. Now I don’t mean, and I never did think, that Presi 
dent. Coolidge lacked appreciation of the importance of agriculture, 
but he didn't nderstand it. Now what did they do? It’s never been 
olvel mueh publicity, but he. with secretary Mellon’s coonerati« Nn. 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars in loans to Kuropean and Asiatic 
nations, to buy surplus commodities. You all know that that con 
tributed greatly to the crash of 1929, because these loans commenced 
falling due. Phey were made from 3 to 5 years, starting in 1924, and 
all of them falling due in 1929. And when I left agriculture leader 
ship, a check was made and not a dollar of those loans were ever paid. 
Now that showed he had an interest—he spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars for commodities, but that didn’t solve the agricultural problem. 

Then we had the Agricultural Marketing Act, which was a Hoover 
philosophy. We cooperated with if didn’t believe in it, and so testi- 
fied before the Congress. But we said we were willing to try and 
we would do everything we could to help it succeed. It had two of the 
most sincere and able men, to administer that law, that I have ever 
known. Alexander Legg, a great businessman, a fine administrator, 
and a man with unquestionable belief in agriculture and the im- 
portance of agriculture. He knew the importance of buying power of 
farmers, of which I have spoken. Then we had Senator Hyde. from 
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the rural regions of Missouri, thoroughly grounded in rural life, and 
what did they do? They spent hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
Agricultural Marketi ¢ Act, and we all know the history of their 
efforts to pile up surplus and then find no place to go with them. 

Now, as much as we blamed Henry A. Wallace and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for plowing under cotton, killing little pigs, and whatnot, 
I refer you again, in the —. of the past, to the fact that 1t was 


_ At 


Alexander Legg and Arthur Hyde who, in desperation of all those 
surpluses piled up under the control of the Government, went into 
the West and into the South. a they were first to ever suggest not 
i law in apy 0 plow p th frinee oft wheat and to the cotton 
farmer to plow up every third row of cotton on a voluntary basis. 
Now, of course, farmers didn’t do it. fa daenmrelion thes needed 
every Db el be ISé of the low pl ce to get al] the Income they could 
get. We saw agriculture fall into further decay. Need we say more 
ibout the DOSSLD lities, as In ich a we believe i ” and should never 
ce ipe tT ell mportance of restoring markets, of i nproving marketing 
ni nerv with nour Natio 

Chen talk about more efliciency in agriculture. I think, techno- 


logically, records will show farmers are even ahead of American 
business, in their improvement of methods and efficient production, 
largely due to the extension services. Now, getting back to the prob- 
lem. I think this preface is important to get to the “wuts” of the 
situation. 

Now we have a mecretary of Agriculture who Savs, and again I 
quote, “That the long-range needs of Ameriean agriculture are to 
produce more efliciently, reduce costs’—and how, in the name of 
heaven, can a farmer reduce costs when every cost that enters into his 
business is fixed by others, and where he has little to say about it 
ee with a ballot / t “Tmproved quality”—I don't think that needs 
any statement. The fine food which is produced in this country can- 
not be con wail to any other place in the world. lien I say to you, 
without any question of doubt = my mind that, couple together and 
do all that Government can do with the cooperation of all the farmers 
and all the colleges—do all of these things to the utmost and it won’t 
solve 10 percent of all the agricultural problems. 

We come right back, basically, to the fact that the problem of agri- 
culture is the prob lem of labor, business, and the farmer. How, in 
the name of heaven, are you going to balance supply with demand, to 
get th is parity price? We know how American business is or ganized, 
and we know they quit producing when they canont sell at a price. 
We know what labor says—*You pay us so much for doing so much 
or we don’t work.” These are fixed costs. We know of the high taxes, 
and we cannot escape these if we maintain ihe solvency of Govern- 
ment. We have got to bring our supply into balance with demand. 
Now. I don’t believe for one minute that the Nation wants farmers to 
even do that. Because if we run into droughts, insect pests, and 
whatnot, and didn’t have a surplus of some of these _— basic ¢ rops, 
America would suffer. Not so much the farmer, but the consumers in 
our cities, and I hope they know that. Now, if the farmers are willing 
to produce a surplus, it t doesn’t come under the c: ategory of Govern- 
ment subsidy, but the Government assumes at least a substantial part 
of the responsibility and the cost for keeping these surpluses in a 
manner that they wiil unduly depress the farmers’ prices below parity. 
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That was the philosophy of the Agriculture Adjustment Act, which 
later was amended, becoming the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act of 1987 and 1938. 

I] believe, gentlemen, that those laws, if you will go back and read 
them—too many people have forgotten some of the thing 
laws—honestly, courageously, and efliciently administered, and you’ve 


cot the foundation for a permanent policy as far as controlling the 


s in those 


basic annual soil crops is concerned, ancl we all know what they ure, 
Congress has decreed them as corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobaceo, and 
now sovbeans. Taken tovget hi r. those annual soil crops constitute 
about 85 percent of all soil crops in this country. Now, if we can 
stabilize American agriculture, we can stabilize American prices for 
the farmer. But have we tried todo it? In 1952 any man who looked 
at that law, and who had a deep conception of the importance of 1t—I 
will use corn as an example, as | know more about corn, and I am 
sure the same principle apples to other items would know there 
should have been a call for at least a 10-percent reduction in the 
production of corn. Therefore, I come back and sa) that if the 
Nation needs a certain protection, 1t Is a Government obligation to 
bear a substantial portion of the cost of keeping that surplus from 
depressing further. ‘lo protect the consumer when prices rise to 
parity, like grain, cotton, wheat, or whatnot, should automatically be 
released to puta lid on farm prices at approximately parity and pro 
tect the consumer—you do the thing effectively, and it is my judg 
ment you will do more than you would do in any other way toward 
stabilizing American agriculture. Instead, we need all the corn we 
can get. We then had piled up more than twice as much as we needed. 
When we tried to get into the Southwest and Northwest we finally 
had small release for it. We should take this out of partisan debate. 
Do you think I like allotments‘ No. Farmers dislike them, but they 
also dislike the low prices and low buying power. ‘They don’t call 
it regimentation of labor when they say, “Tere, reduce costs.” I say 
it 1s up to the Government to balance the cost, protect the consumer 
from price rises. I don’t like controls and regimentation. I don’t 
like allotments. I think the farmer would much prefer cutting out 
all the laws that are now subsidizing American business and subsi 
dizing American labor, and if I know farmers’ thinking, they will be 
glad to take their place in a free economic society. But if we have to 
live in a government—and we are proud of America, don’t misunder- 
stand me under policies Ww here Ajnerican business and labor Can Con- 
trol, and does control, and where we are now about 12 to 15 percent 
of the population and we have little influence upon votes, except in 
areas, then I can say there is no hope for the American farmer. 
Through these academic theories, not the nice theory that somebody 
can write out on paper and which won’t work, we have to come back 
to the full-blooded, immutable law of supply and demand. Now, 
again, I don’t want to be misunderstood, but 1 have never changed 
my views, and again, I don’t think the American Government has any 
responsibility in trying to monkey with the prices of hogs and cattle, 
other than in some times of distress as we have in some areas, to buy 
this cheaper meat, can it up and use some strategy as using it for the 
Army and Navy when it is needed, rather than spread it over to suit 
the convenience of the buyers, rrespect ive of the respons ib lity | he 
Government. Why do I say that? Iam a hog man. That’s where 
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are produced a d raised by men who raise feed. I am not primarily 
interested in the professional hog feeder that wants cheap corn and 
high prices for hogs, or the d uIry man who wants cheap eorn and high 
prices for milk. I want stabilization in these industries, but while 
the corn farmer can’t ch; ingve his production the sun, the rain, the 
Lord, and whatnot controls whether he gets 40 or 75 bushels—but with 
hogs I can do differently. I had some on the market yesterd: uy—m: aybe 
I wasn’t smart—it broke. We can cut down if they are doing it. LE 
they have it in their power to do it and won't do it. I don't think it is 
the responsibility of Government. We can adjust supply and demand. 

Mr. ANpreEsEN. If you will, give us your opinion on the contro- 
versial issue of maintaining the 90-percent support or a recent return 
to the law where there is a flexibility of the support prices. 

Mr. Smirn. Frankly, I don't think we should have, in this country, 
any y qui ck level very close to a fair price, that the Government is put 
in & position to say, in one breath, you should allot production, but 
01 invite a lot of farmers to say, “I don’t want allotments, Pll go 
ahead and produce.” On the other hand, you remember, Congressman 
Andresen, that 90 percent that I testified in support of, before your 
committee, was because the American Farm Bureau brought it in 
and insisted upon it. But why? We were going into war, and we were 
iwain told, “Produce all you can. vais will win the war.” We took 
the Position, represe ntin oe the farmers, hat if we were voinge to fur- 
ther expand the agricultural plan, in ae to meet the requests of the 
Government, for a time it would become the a of the Gov- 


Il vet mv imcome, [ raise corn, of course. The oreat bulk of the hogs 


ernment to see that increased production didn't break rate. That’s 
been continued by the Congress, fora limited period. I still say that I 
think a 90 percent oft parity loan onall these crops is isa pe rmanent thing. 
It isa sound policy. Neither do I think a flexible provision, as enac ted 


by the 83d Congress, is sound in any degree. ll tell you why—in 
effect, that flexible says that if you have a favorable season and you 
have a supply that reaches a certain percentage above domestic de- 
mand, plus normal carryover, that is when the farmer needs it. Now, 
on the ane hand, if surpluses pile up, then I think the flexible pro- 
vision, within reason, is justified to go into effect—if supply goes up, 
even emai the Secretary has said, “Produce all you can.” Uf, and 
when, the Secretary had asked for cooperation, told the farmers why, 
and didn’t get it, then I think the Government is justified in dropping 
the support legislation. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We are SOrry that you haven't been coming to 
Washineton for the last 5 or 6 vears, to advise the committee of some 
of the very sound positions } you have taken for agriculture. 

Mr. Simpson. L think Mr. Smith would have made a very good 
Secretary of Agri sian 

Mr. Smrru. [I am greatly concerned about some of the viewpoints 
expressed by men in very responsible positions, including some of our 
present-day farm leaders, and their expressed fear of parity for the 
American farmer. I do not have any patience with such viewpoints, 
for the reasons that I have already given, the importance of agricul- 
ture itself. 

I believe if there is any woman in America who is entitled ‘ house- 
hold appliances and conven iences, it is the farm wife, and I don’t 
know how, in the name of Heaven, she is going to have them if you 
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reduce the farmer below position in the economie atfairs of this coun 
try. One of the reasons the law hasn’t worked better under this ad 
ministration, is that some Secretary, I fear—or m: avbe pressure from 
- top—still feels it is unwise politically. Now, the wisest thing you 
can do, politically, is to stabilize American agriculture, stabilize in- 
come, and stabilize the price of food to the consumer. If it becomes 
necessary for the Secretary to call upon me to reduce my corn acreage 
by LO percent, the acreage that I take out of corn shoul 1 not be per- 
mitted to be put into cotton, wheat, alfalfa, hay, or something else 
which interferes with the basic income of farmers in some other area. 
That land should be put into some kind of soil-conserving crop, not a 

cash crop. I have no objection if it is pastured to a livestock man, 
ris ause I know it takes 8 to 9 (1 should say, 8 to 12) acres of grass, 
according to the area, to be the equivalent to an acre of corn. So far as 
entering into the cash crop, I think it should not be done. I think the 
program should take that into consideration among the farmers. You 
stabilize American agriculture, keep the price within reason of parity 
(1 think 90 percent fair). Don’t forget that although you announce a 
90-percent loan, that doesn’t mean the farmer gets 90 percent—he 
has a lot of costs to come out of that. Following the loan level, it is 
as below. Today corn is $1.62 in my area. Parity price is $1.79 
and it is marketing at $1.35 at the elevator. Last year it was $1.40 
and $1.50, and parity was $1.62. Most of it went to the market, at 
market levels, rather than loan. The eash price of corn should be, 
in my opinion, 10 to 15 cents under the loan level, whatever it might be. 

| hel heve that if the laws you have today, under the AAA of 1933, 
the Soil Domestic Alteration Act of 1987 and 1938, and the Com 
modity Credit Corporation authorization, taken all together, woven 
together along the lines supported, and courageously and sympa 
thetically administered on a strict, nonpartisan basis, you would be 
surprised, yourself, of the results you would get. 


STATEMENT OF FRED TOMLIN, PLEASANT PLAINS, ILL. 


Mr. Tomuin. Lama grain and livestock farmer. I don’t have a pre 
pared statement. I would like to comment on 2 points—the wu) percent 
pi rity heure as op posed to the flexible scale. It is important to con 
tinue to have price supports on farm production. LT have little know! 
edge, only in my own operations. It seems to me the law has been very 
ineffective. Look what has happened to the potato situation. I don't 
See any reason to let these things happen. I think, to support the 
price of beef would be the same thing. 

What will the Government do with the matter ? I don't say, how 
ever, that they can do much unless they store it. Purchase for imme 
diate use where there is a surplus. The Army use of meats and su 
plus, I think, is excellent. But I don’t say, however, that they can 
store it forever, using the market as a club. 

Until I can see something better, I think we will have to continue 
with the 90 percent parity. We don’t like storage of too great amounts 
of commodities, even nonperishables. Even though we are not at war 
now, the danger is still great. Surpluses disappear very cape in 
the event of war. I have no doubt it will continue to cause sur 
pluses unless controlled by quotas. I agree with Mr. Smtih’s state 
ments. We may need quotas to go with it. I despise quotas, but I 
cant see any other way. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY A. LONGMEYER, GREENFIELD, ILL. 


Mr. Lonemeryer. I have a farm that is adapted to the feeding of 
livestock, and have fed many cattle in the past 15 to 18 years. I have 
been through some very wood years and some not so vood, especially 
the past 2. I buy calves or yearling steers every fall and keep these 
cattle an entire year, carrying them through the winter on ensilage, 
hay, and so forth, mr graze on the grass through the summer. I also 
feed eattle i ar lot. that is ] pure hase feeder cattle ona market or 
on the range and feed them grain and Sup] ement for a shorter per iod 
lone enough to change the grade to a higher degree of 


1] Litre 

fi N iturall there } i certain amount of risk involved in the 
Cattle Di e ut Tam willing to take that risk nt pre ference to any 
Grovernment price support, 


I do not think there can be any fair system of price supports to 
apply to cattle or hogs, because there is no stable measurement on 


which to base a support price. We certainly had enough experience 
with that duri ing the OPA days. In my opimion there is no place in 
the livestor 1d istry to establish a support price. It couldn’t be on 


stocker ae ear seen weaned danni ea Belt who would estab- 
lish the grade to be support ted? A orade in an animal is a matter of 
pel al opinion, when the animal is alive, and from some of the 
{ he » seen in the careas there can still be a difference of 
op nion in the grading. As I stated before I would much rather take 
the financial risk involved in buving and selling livestock than have 
anv kind of Government support. 

During the war there were many people that got into all segments of 


—— 
- 
f 


the livestock lustrv: naturally the demand was great for all meat 
products and all one had to do was buy more livestock. That picture 
has changed now, both in the ra oe itrv and in the Corn Belt. J] 


1] re that t| livestov kk bu ness wi 1] adjust itself toa sound basis 
without the help of price supports. People have learned to eat meat 
and will certainly consume a lot of it at a price they can afford to pay. 


father than support prices let us eat our way out of any surplus of 


STATEMENT OF HONE CAMPBELL, EDINA, MO. 


Mr. Campreny. It is the feeling of the farm operator in our county 
that we would like to be insured of a fair share of national income and 
some practical, workable program which should grow out of a fixed 
parity. 

We believe an expanded program of agricultural research should 
be given every consideration in order to increase the value in resale 


erecentage of 


ef our products. 

In recognization of the increasing weight of surpluses of commod 
ities J wonder if our national approach to the sale of Government- 
held commodities is entirely adequate. 

The United states has become the largest merchant of commodities 
in the world. In a business so vast are we adequately represented in 
the world market ? 

It might become the full-time responsibility of such a board to 
recognize we are in a buyer’s market and to leave no task undone to 
prevent. deterioration of our commodities by rotating them. 

Has our method of disposing of commodities become antiquated 
in a system never designed for so large a business ¢ 
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Should a plan for the disposal of commodities ever tolerate waste by 
deterioration / I think not. 

I would like to suggest a study to determine whether or not a new 
commission or board with authority to sell or barter our commodities 
in the world market is needed. 

L would further suggest consideration be given the inclusion of one 
member on this board be a career man from the Departments of Agri 
culture, State, Commerce, and the Ollice of Economic Stabilization. 

We are a Nation of traders and salesmen. ‘Then let’s see that sales 
manship and merchandising of the things we have to sell is not want 
ng in the market place. If we cannot for any reason adjust our sales 
to a purchasing nation’s credit, then let us use our products to barter 
for noncompetitive materials, possibly materials essential to national 
security. IL will mention rubber, tin, nitrate, chemicals not readily 
available to our economy. 


STATEMENT OF CARL A. JOHNSON, SMITHSHIRE, ILL. 


Mr. JOHNS Nn. | LOTes wholeh martedty \\ ith Mr. si th. but | would 
like to call to the attention of all you men that we don’t want to forget 
that we are asking for ouidat ce from Washi ton, and that you men 
keep alert to the fact that our boys have been hehting dictatorship 
for 20 years. And we don’t want to submit any of our liberties in any 
manner, and encourage anyone to throw us into the hands of some 
dictator. 

I believe, firmly, that American agriculture needs some support. 
I do not know if a flexible program will work, but I feel that IT am 
willing to try. JI am interested in the opportunity to work under a 
free enterprise Sj) stem. I approve Mr. Smith’s suggestions. 


STATEMENT OF LOUELL KNOX, LORAIN, ILL. 


Mr. Knox. Iam the operator of a 215-acre general farm, producing 
corn, Oats, soybeans, hogs, and cattle. 

[ama member of the county Farm Bureau board and was chairman 
of the five policy and resolution development meetings held by the 
Farm Bureau in Adams County to help assemble farmer thinking. 

It was the opinion of the majority of the people that attended these 
meellhgs that prices on nouperishable farm products should be sup 
ported on a variable scale of from 50 to 90 percent of parity, according 
to anticipated production plus carryover. My personal opinion is 
that no product should be supported at less than 70 percent. 

There should be no Government for limestone and fertilizer appli- 
cation. but Government money should be used for technical and advice 
only, for soil conservation, agricultural research, improved marketing, 
and so forth. 

The United States has just gone through the period of highest 
prosperity known and is still using deficit financing. If the national 
income declines it will be even harder to balance the budget. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of these groups and my own personal 
opinion that the Federal budget should definitely be balanced by 
reducing expenditures rather than increasing taxes or levying new 
taxes. The Department of Agriculture should take its fair share of 
the cut. 


388490—53—pt. 8——8 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT MOORE, ROSEVILLE, ILL. 
Mr. Moors. There are two things which I would like to place to 
the attention of the committee. First, on payments in soil conserva- 
tion, lime phosphate, and so forth; they are counteracting you 
surplus. 

Phe other is. if we have the allotments, go back to sotl conservation 
to work out your quotas we had best follow the soil-conservation 
program and acreage control I have been doing this ior years, while 
right across the road is a farmer who has 75 percent, or greater, in 
corn. If you give old type of allotments, vou will not hurt him, but 
the fellow who has been following the soil-conservation program 1s 


really hurt. 
STATEMENT OF HOWARD WATERS, BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Mr. Warers. Tama farmer from Iowa. | apologize for invading 
r I have a grain, hog, 


[inois 1 would like to identify my farming 
dairy fart liversified. IT am a member of the Farm Bureau, 
cha rman of the board. anda (ive th many orvahizatvions 
I think the primary reason for this hearing is the country against 
eh and low supports. Weare interested in 100 percent of parity, 
f pos e. We think we should strive for that. The real difference 


high supports is that wee? ourage producers to sell to Commodity 
edit and storage, rather than back into the consumers’ hands. 
I ‘ - 

i 


reference to personal Tar) neome, L think we should take a vood 
hard look at stabilization of agriculture. There is increasing concern 
among the stores, real-estate people, implement and automobile deal- 


, ”) ° } ; +] f. » th oT t ] . ‘ 

ers, a id so forth, in thi TAVO! iue, they are saying, to decrease in 

farm income. The Committee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
tative ho ill 1 ile 1 T’¢ il mara look ut some future price s. and VW hysat 


ne to fix in the minds of the peo} le that we are not moving 
nto a “bust” period, but there is an optimistic picture in the future. 


l ret oncerned about the ( 


yuestions ibout recent prices. I say, “Gen- 
lemen. let’s | Iz s what t} wer hile back 
fiemen, tet s look at Vnat they were awhile DackK. 


) I think it is the 
feeling n the minds of the people, and you people can distort these 
ieelnes | a opposed to cor trols, and quotas, and high supports, but 


I think farmers are more concerned with low prices t 


“ 


han these other 
1 


things. I don’t think we can have just a “law.” We need supply and 
demand, and work it out. We ippreciate the fairness of the Com 


mittee o1 \oriculture, and we will certainly continue to view you 
people in this | oht. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE KRUZA, SCOTT COUNTY, ILL. 


Nir. Kirt ZA. | have a farm in the river bottoms, in the smallest 
county in the State of Illinois Tamu terested In corn, Wheat, soy 
beans, hogs, and cattle. I went to a meeting on Saturday night, in 

‘ich 14 farmers were present, and out of these, only 3 of them knew 
what flexible supports were. Even the past president of the Farm 
Bureau didn’t know what it was. What happens after 90 percent 


lv set my own opinions. I more or less feel that the 
rmer, like myself, is interested in the opportunity to be independent. 
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He is seared to death of the future, because he hasn't forgotten what 
happened in the past. I personally favor flexible price supports. If 
you get a large supply of corn on hand, and the price goes down a 
little, get the farmer to use that corn up. Feeders can buy it and help 
take care of the surplus, Something should have been done 2 years 
ago. The farmers don’t like too much control, but vet are ready to 
take a certain amount of controls to stabilize their income. I believe 
flexible support will do more than anything else. With a large crop, 
the support price would be lower. 

In Illinois, where farmers raise a lot of different things on the 
farm, if it is necessary to have these acreage allotments, then O1ve 
that farmer so many acres and let him put it in whatever he wants to 
put it in. Maybe he wants to plant something that he needs. Under 
controls, all he can do is just put in what they want him to. 

With flexible ain supports (I don’t say 75-90 percent, but more 
like 80-90 percent) in which there is an oversupply and the price isn’t 
supported, then dhe farmers will have a tendency to plant something 
that is not it. He should help to work ont this oversupply himself. 
With the present high supports, we have farmers who are Just inter 
ested In growing corn and wheat only for the Government, not the 

misumer,. They will admit that fact. 

I personally feel that there should be a certain amount of flexibility 
n their program. 


STATEMENT OF FORREST SPANGLE, JERSEY COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Srancir. Lam probably the youngest man to appear before this 
ommittee. [appeal to you as a young American farmer. The way 
I see it, as a young farmer, we do not like the type of agriculture pro 
orams we have hac. There are Many reasons. i irst, is a man who 

been in service, [ come back to start farming. It takes a lot of 
money to start farming. How is he voIng to vet this monev ? How 
an he. when he lor “nt k how the typ e of progr: im To follow. Under 
the PM \ s\ stem we have con itrols—and under the Extension Service 
Where does he stand ? 

He IS also Cconece rned over soctalism in Gover! ment, He do sn't like 

big Government. He has seen it in Kurope, and talked to the stn 
dents there, and they have told me of the types of agricultural pro 
erams they work on. It always “died.” They have a control over 


veryth neo—a permit to clo ¢ verything. Is that soing to happen to 
(America? Or are we going to be able to get out and produce, and 
old it in line? 

We don’t like controls. We have seen it in this last election on 
wheat. I say that election was unfair and undemocratic. Sure, we 
vot to vote, but he was done? There are men who haven’t grown 
wheat, but could. Asa majority in Illinois, we voted against it. If 
that election had been explained, beforehand, the farmers all over the 
country would have voted different, and I think it is then that we 
farmers began to think about our problems. But we are a minority 
yet we feed the millions and the labor leaders : 

Another thing, we want leaders to send a little surplus overseas, and 
cut down on the = epee I have talked to students from 12 countries. 

and they would like to trade with us. [ am ashamed to s ay that we 
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are! 7 produ ho stee] as good as the steel l} Europe. Let’s doa little 
1) | ey with this excess. 
i} don’t know about parity. A large number of the farmers don’t 


know, o1 iv What they read in the papers and are made to believe. But 
he il a of Mr. Smith. as a man who ts just starting in 
agricuiture. I V. again, that we voung farmers are concerned about 
the out e ot our Government. We dor ’t want socialism we Want 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. STEINERT, ERIE, ILL. 


Mi. Sreinerr. The price-support program as we know it today has 


Ly dismal failure. It has led to large surpluses of corn, wheat, 
| oes, and butter What was once a program to help the American 
fi ers out OF the Gepressio1 of the thirties has been turned to a costly 
fal dole, 

lt is only too clear to many fair-thinking farmers that this farm 
price-support program with all its billions of expense did not bring 
about farm prosperity, but took i costly war and inflation to place him 
na relat vel) SC und position, 

I. 1 would advocate a flexible price-support program that would be 
h cr} nh years of sn all crops and lower ilk Vears ol Die supphes. 
This feature was written into the corn-loan law in the middle thirties 


but never put into effect. By flexible supports I mean 75-90 percent 
of parity depending on production, carryover, and world usage. The 
ever-normal granary principle should not be left out of that picture. 

Some of the reasons supporting my thinking along this line are: 

1. A more stable farm income is likely. I lexible price supports are 
aimed at stabilized income rather than stabilized prices. Because 
farm prices have been de lining for over a year, and because the cost 
ot prod ction Is stay hg high, farmers have more financial reserves 
to withstand an economic adjustment now than they will have in 5 
yeal f these conditions continue. 

High support prices were set up during World War II to encour 
age high production. High production of some farm products is not 
desirable at this time. Let the program more nearly simulate a free 
market so that farmers can voluntarily adjust their production pro- 
gram to fit the marketing system. The present high support price, 
art ularly of corn at $1.60 a bushel, has been detrimental to the live 


stock industry. Farmers who ordinarily would feed much of their 
corn crop to eattle would rather sell their corn at $1.60 and avoid the 
risk of feeding program. 

5. Less control of farm production is likely under a flexible pro 
eral his should help out greatly in the administrative costs in 
the agricultural program. With this flexible price support we would 
eliminate the expensive administrative cost of marketing quotas, acre- 
age allotments, referendums, and acreage measurements. This would 


eliminate the yearly expense of the Government in providing addi 
tional storage for these overproduced crops resulting from a rigid 
percent parity price-support program. 

II. A program for disposal of perishable products should be one of 
moving into marketing channels a quality product paid for on that 
basis. I cite, for example, the recent egg law passed 2 years ago in the 
State of Illinois \s we all know, the price of eggs is no longer 
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supported by the Government, thus throwing them onto the free 
market. The farmer who was on the border doing a poor job of pro- 
ducing high quality eggs, found himself producing without a good 
market: whereas, the pro di cel > who followed euceuinieialiil practices 
of feeding, culling, and grading, not only had a market for his prod- 


uct, but the consumer was demanding his eggs. As a consequence, 
] ; a + ¢ 

the poor | roaucer Was forced to get out of business or to use better 

management practices, Chis same pl inciple could be used to dispose 


of our excessive butter and milk surplus. 
III. We could dispose of our farm surplus to countries and receive 


payment in their currency. We could obtain in return strategie de- 
tense supplic ; from these countries or other countries ac cepting their 
currencies. I know from personal experiences that there are coun- 
tries, and T cite Japan as an example, which are desirous of getting 


some of our surplus wheat, but the rate of exchange prohibits them 
from buying as much of our wheat as they desire; therefore, this plan 
of surplus disposal to countries repaying in their own currency is 


feasible. 


through hazardous times by encour: oats better m anagement and 
payments, rather than to give incentive payments, which are more 
costly than interest. These incentive payments ofttimes lead to 
payments to people who are cooperators only because “If I don’t get 
it, someone else will,” or “I’m paying for it, I might as well get some of 
it back.” There is a fellow in my vicinity who said he was going to 
take in his soil sample and get his tests in order to get the ACP pay- 
ments. He had this field tested 3 years ago and knows what it needs, 
but a test is required in order to ot his conservation payment. He 
said, “I might as well get my cut out of the ACP program.” 

V. Better research and educational facilities pay bigger dividends, 
as for example: my field of corn that I just finished picking before 
making this trip down here. I started farming in 1942, moving from 
the city, not knowing which end of the cow to milk. Through the 
——— facilities offered me by the Extension Service, backed up 
by the research from the land-grant college, I was able to increase 
my yields on this particular 40-acre field from 50 bushels to over 100 


IV. Credit facilities should be set up to help unfortunate producers 


bushels. Through ying soil management rotations, even with the 
drought experienced in Whiteside County this year, through these 


sound practices and ot through incentive payments I was able to 
increase my income 50 bushels to the acre. 

I would suggest that more money be spent on research and research 
reporting, plus speedier educational facilities, so that the last farmer 
down the road could take full advantage of these opportunities. Im- 
provements in American agriculture in the past 75 years have been 
primarily a result of the establishment of land-grant colleges and the 
research programs that they have carried on. Private industries pro- 
vide more competition to the land-grant college for research. How- 
ever, the nonpartisan approach to research in the land-grant colleges 
makes it more important to the individual farmer that these processes 
be stepped up. 

In summarizing my talk, I briefly made the following points: 

1. A flexible price support program for basic commodities is a 
necessary step toward our free markets and a free economy. 
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2. Disposal of perishable commodities by a marketing program of 
qui lity products makes consumers, processors, and producers the bene- 

iaries. A quality product is consumed. Tradespeople and pro 
ducers have no diflic ie moving such products at a fair price. 

3. Di sposal of farm surpluses to foreign countries in terms of their 
currency will encourage more trade and better relations with othe1 
people. 

!. Credit facilities set up to aid in times of disaster and distress 
should replace e Incentive or so called soil-conservation payments, 

5. Much wider research and educational facilities need to be es 
tablished. Improved techniques of production have been so discov 
ered, and the Extension Service has taught these to farm people. This 
team has brought a better standard of living to farm people through 
increased net income. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD WALTHER, FORT BYRON, ILL. 


Mr. Waurnuer. [ want to thank you for this opportunity to express 
my views before you! committee. 


I ama livestock farmer in Rock Island county. 
Probably two of the t top items in farmers’ thinking today are price 
upports and acreage controls. Price support on a few commodities 


works a hardship on producers of an un sup yported product. When we 
do not support the price of corn consuming animals, is it fair to the 
feede r that we upport the price of corn’ According to records kept 

| Illinois farms the last 3 years, many of our highest earning opera 
tions were strictly grain farms. They are marketing corn, a sure thing, 
price isicdonied: no additional work or risk with livestock. It is a 
possibility in the near future that when you ask for a steak or a cut 
of ham you may be served a bow] of corn flakes. Even to me grain 
farming Ss tempt work only from (pri to November with neé 
snow and n id to | fj 


o 
figh 
Suppose that in 4 we receive acreage allotments: what’s to ston 
the Roiianrs from narrowing up the corn planter, planting more rows 
per acre, apply ng more commercial fertilizer for the heavier stand 
wna growing as Many bushels on this restricted acreage. 


It is poss ble that we are making the easy 
lar through price suy os 


Oo 


: the older I get the more tempting it becomes 


crowing of corn too popn- 

[ would like to see th 1e prices on all commodities go back to a supply- 
demand base as soon as cect sib le. The first few years of this breaking 
away from supports will be rough so could we help this along with 
flexible supports’ Lower in times of excess and higher in scarcity. 

I do not believe that farmers will continue to overproduce a com- 
modi ity on which the margin is either small or absent. They will 
voluntarily, as good businessmen, curtail padiien. 

The two price system could be very expensive and does not work 
too well with commodities such as meat, milk, butter and eggs. 

Although I milk a number of cows I do not favor support of perish- 
ables. The buying of butter by the Government has not solved the 
butter surplus. In fact, I believe the support price on butter has 
caused the consumer to turn to cheaper butter substitutes. 

Several years ago when egg supports were removed it was rough on 
producers for a time, then the less efficient producers became con- 
sumers, and now the supply-demand price has worked out satisfac- 
torily for the erg producers. 
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It is possible that our supports and subsidies are keeping inefficient 
farmers in business while the efficient farmers could make money with 
out Government help. 

We are all interested in tax reductions. We know Government ad 
ministration costs are high and possibly it takes two or more dollars 
of tax money to return one dollar to farmers. I believe the farmer 
does not wish to be subsidized, neither does he want industry and 
labor to be subsidized in cost plus contracts. 

In my case the work of the soil conservation department is ap 
preciated. We need technical help in laying out contours, terraces, 
and strips but I do believe that the farmers will build their soils as 
vood business practices W ithout being paid for it. When the addition 
of limestone, phosphate, and other fertilizers increase ou yields that 
is payment enough. We do need technical assistance. 

Flood control begins in water conservation on each individual farm. 

Federal crop insurance has not been popular with farmers. Al- 
though the insurance rate is low, you must have a complete loss to 
collect the cost of production payment. 

To help in disposing of our surplus commodities, is it possible to 
build a larger world market? Foreign countries must have our dol- 
lars to do business with us or we must be satisfied with payment in 
their currency. 

I believe the Unite | States taxpayer does not wish to make any 
more gifts to fore ion countries to sup yply them with American dol 
lars. Can we trade our commodities for their goods and services / 

Farm credit by the Government was a definite help through the 


depression. It gave farmers a longer time to work out their problems 
with very little foreclosure on debts. Many of these credit organiza- 


tions now are on their own as credit cooperatives. I believe they op 
erate more effi iently as local organizations than as a Government 
agency. 


STATEMENT OF DWIGHT BEATTY, AVON, ILL 


Mr. Bi \ ly ig # I aha live stock farmer. It appears to me that we are 
selling ourselves down the drain like John L. Lewis was selling oil 


burners. In the livestock field, by just supporting corn, it makes ow 
feeding sup] les higher and the livestock farmer has r ally suffered 
from the supports. The other farmers, across the road, ean work 5 to 


6 months of the yeal and forget the work. He can vet the ouaranteed 
price ror cor) and let the Government Worry the rest of the time. 

I like mv fair share of the farmers’ dollar. but it isn’t being handled 
as it should be to get all farmers an equal share. ‘The farmer who is 
producing basic crops is profiting by it. 

If controls are necessary, they should be on a farm capability 
plan. The land should be the same land for our children to farm, and 
they shouldn't be penalized by the man who is raising all basic crops 
and tearing the farm down. 

We do need, in the farm field, the technical help from the Soil Con 
servation Service, but I don’t think we need the payments from the 
SCS coming our way. I don’t think we get the value received from the 
Department that it takes to do the job. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE BASTERT, CAMP POINT, ILL. 


Mr. Basrerr. I have watched about 30 years of farm programs, and 
I have my cle bts as to thei by i] r worth the trouble and the cost. I 


ra livestock as well as grain. I would rather take my chances with 
he markets. I believe we can do that with erain, too. if we have to. 

[ think the war is over, and w need to adjust accordingly. People 
f (Ju ire WoO! ne only ivs a week, but I think they ex- 

pected that, too. It is a little harder to make expenses. I think the 
program should be: Help with the tax angle. If we go to buy any- 
y dl iV, Wi have to pay more because every person has to have a 


1 1 } 


ger margin because he needs to pay taxes. 
I would like to see the suppl ly and demand law have a chance. We 


just about ti ed evi yth i’ we can think of. They all eost the 
Federal Treasury, and it costs the farmer a lot of redtape and bother. 
I don’t like that part of it. I want to run my own business. When 
you have allotment . it cuts in o your liberties. I think Mr. Smith 
in speak for the farmers. I wish he was Secretary of Agriculture 
today. As far as any changes in the law, I doubt if they can make it 


inv better. I would like to see it scrapped, my self. I would like to 
try it on my own. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY PALMER, PIKE COUNTY, MO. 


Mr. Parmer. I have been a cattle and how feeder, and have owned a 

farm for 43 years. I am strictly against allotments, quotas, and what 
have you. I think that this country had better vO back about 50 years 
ind review a little bit of what happened. Gentlemen, I think the 
farmers have to have some kind of a program, like labor satisfied 
industry, or of subsidizing one way or the other. I would like to 
answer Mr. Smith. 

On ‘Tuesday, in St. Louis, one nigger boy quit and the whole packing- 
house “went out.” I think this country is getting in a serious condi- 
tion. I think we need some leaders like Theodore Roosevelt, Jim Reed, 
or somebody that’s got some backbone. It won't vet anywhere until 
we do. This is serious. About the 90 percent parity—what has it 
done? My wife got 10 cents tod: ay for eggs, and never did get it before 
when parity was on. 

3ut I do think we need a sliding parity. Take the Government 
taxes—we are overburdened with taxes. Iam not against parity, but 
slide the parity down. If wheat was at 60 cents they wouldn’t have 
planted any wheat. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON GRIFFIN, NEW LONDON, MO. 


Mr. Grirrrin. I am chairman of the Farm Bureau resolutions com- 
mittee of our county, and chairman of the legislative committee. 

We have had several meetings on Farm Bureau policies in our coun- 
tv. I would like to give you a short review of our findings. Our Ralls 
County agriculture is very diversified—no special interest, and we 
have a wide range of income. We like high-living standards for the 
farmer. They like pg pit prices on their crops—and of course 
don’t care whether it is 90 percent, or something else, just so it’s high. 

We believe the e a isis should be on research, in use of farm prod- 
ucts and marketing. We believe market problems should be gre atly 
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expanded in that respect. We need some sort of world currency, bank- 
ing, and trade—world farm justice in trade, not just “selling” but 
“ust trade.” We need more language understanding, so we know more 
what the other people want and need. We think the solution will be 
along that line, in that all kinds of farm aid and supports should be 
of a temporary basis, as if in an emergency. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. MIDDLETON, BOWLING GREEN, MO. 


Mr. Mippieton. I come from a county that is very divided. We have 
farmers who primarily depend on grain. Probably more, primarily, 
depend on livestock. ‘The soil is diversified. So the attitude of our 
people is more the livestock man’s attitude rather than that of the 
grain farmer. We believe, and I have contacted a great many farmers 
In our county, both publicly and privately, that high rigid supports on 
grain can lead to nothing excepting e ‘ither regimentation in the line 
of ac reage or marketing quantities of surplus that are piling up. That 
will cause a wave of sentiment in the consumer, in regard to holding 
the price high and letting the products deteriorate and spoil. 

I was impressed in coming up here this morning. I passed some 
Government bins—probably 100, or maybe several hundred, bins. 
They were probably full of corn and other grains. Within 10 miles 
of these bins, across the river, farmers in that part of the county were 
wattiian down trees, in order that the catile could eat the leaves to sus- 
tain life. Itseems to me this isa real maladjustment. I can’t say what 
the solution is, but it is there. Here is the Government with terrific 


stores, and men going broke, within 10 miles, because of drouth. 


My opinion is, gentlemen, that the farmer he not benefiting by any- 
ing by these violent fluctuations in prices. When you have a high, 


rigid price control on one part, and then no control on marketing of 
livestock, the farmer has to buy part, or all, of his food, and he has to 
pay on the open market as a result. With the violent fluctuations in 
hogs in the last few weeks, and cattle in the last few years, we think 
the farmer, the consumer, and everyone, would be somewhat better 
off if it were leveled off somewhere. 

The Government should protect the farmer against all kinds of 
disaster and drouth. I question whether it is the duty of the Govern 
ment to guarantee any farmer a profit, or low prices, or what have 
you. Just protect him against loss. Instead of 90 percent of parity, 
we should have flexible controls from 100 percent down to 75 percent 
for these commodities in long surplus. I live in a marginal county. 
We are producing much more grain with 90 percent of parity than we 
would with 75 percent. If dropped, we would have had less grain and 
feed, because production would have made farmers more money than 
in the acreage allotment. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JONES, SHELBY COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Jones. I do general farming. I am not going to say much this 
morning, but I think this proposal of sliding scale and 90-percent 
parity, quotas, et cetera, is a matter of balance. I believe in balanced 
farming. If farm operations can be balanced, then I think prices can 
be balanced. I think we should hold to our present law in operation, 
until we have something better. 
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Phe grain man is ina better pos ition than the ecattleman, but I be- 
lieve through the cooperation of program and agricultural groups, 
this | lance can be brought about. By using our present soil-conserva- 
fion practices, extension services, and educational facilities | think 
we can bring about better marketing. We should pool our resources 
ind have balanced farm ye ane: | bell leve the program can work 


this, as a coal, ana it 1 be bro neh it into balance. A balance be- 
tween feed, orass, berate cetera, can make a balance between the 
farm and farm living, to the advantage of the consumers and people 


of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF KENT CRABTREE, FORT MADISON, IOWA 


Mr. Cranrrer. [ was pretty much in accord with Mr. Earl Smith’s 
testimony. L favor 90 percent of parity, and of improving it, if 
hecessary, as we Go along. I checked last night on subsidies, and busi- 
ness and labor received over 214 times more subsidies than American 
agriculture. 

I also feel that it is very important you conserve our soil and have 
a sound prog rram to meet the needs of our fast-growing population. 

Another thin ao that would he Ip our younger farme AT'S, — lk ally the 
ones who started in the last few vears, would be some method worked 
out to get money over a long period at cheap interest rates. At a 
recent farm interview in Des Moines. the old FSA Was brought up, 
and it was reported it had paid back 101 percent to the Government. 
\t that time, the people couldn't get help from any other source. That 
sa pretty good barometer as to what our young farmers can do if 
they get a start. 


STATEMENT OF DEWEY PHELPS, VAN BUREN COUNTY, IOWA 


Mr. Puecrs. [am a cattleman—not on the feeding and producing 
ends both. We have taken as much loss, in the last 18 months, as any 
class of people in the I nited States in the last 15 years. We are still 
n business. 


We haven't been protected with controls, to any extent. Controls 


have gotten the potato man in trouble, the dairyman in trouble, 
and I think they will get any group in trouble if they stay with them 
long enough. They lead to regimentation and socialism. and that 


IS the strongest word J may use. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES STRATHMAN, NEW LONDON, IOWA 


Mr. Srratruman. I farm 960 acres—grain and livestock. 

I don’t believe in paving S? in taxes to vet Sl in return. This ad- 
ministration costs me 60 cents an acre, and my wife could have told 
me for less than that how to run my farm, and probably just as 
well. 

I am interested in what the young men have to say. I have three 
boys of my own, in college. 1 wonder what the outlook is for them. 
I don’t believe the Government should support agriculture to the 
extent they have. But I think if we would lower “these loan rates, 
we wouldn’t have the trouble with allotments. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. IRWIN, MARION COUNTY, ILL., 
REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS SOIL CONSER- 
VATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Irwin. Gentlemen, I wish to thank this committee for the priv) 
eve of appearing here and giving testimony in behalf of the Ass6eia 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts of Hlinois. 

We directors of the 99 soil conservation districts in Illinois wish 
to maintain the present farmer control of these districts, unhampered 
by controls and regulations coming from State and Federal sources. 
We are elected by the people who own land in the district, and we 
are not paid by any money for our services. With this in mind, we 
cooperate with the farmers, and by getting technical help from the 
Soil Conservation Service to the farmer, to get the conservation on 
the land. 

[ wish to thank the Senators and Congressmen who supported the 
$5 million appropriation for pilot watershed development. I think 
the place to get tlood control is on the fields where the raindrops fall. 
The three watersheds that have been selected in Illinois for develop- 
minent should prove instrumental in getting other watersheds developed 
later. 

However, doing away with regional offices of the Soil Conservation 
Service under the Benson reorganization plan will retard the progress 
of pilot watershed development. In Hlinois, the Mount Pleasant 
watershed near Metamora and Roanoke in Woodford County are 
iearing complete development and are now visible to anyone who is 
interested. I would like to invite all Congressmen and Senators to 
visit this area before returning to Washington this fall. 

I am in favor of price supports, and think the farm program as 
administered in the past has accomplished a great deal. For example, 
Marion County, where I live, before farm programs were in effect, 
had to buy one-half of the feed for their livestock. Now there are 
four different grain companies operating in the county and in 1952, 
iN spite of severe drought, they shipped out a total of 1 million bushels 
of grain. (Corn, wheat, and soybeans. ) 

The people of Illinois have made good use of the soil-conservation 
part of the acts of 1936 and 1937. Marion County shows 75 percent of 
the cropland has been limed through the materials program of the 
farm program administered by PMA. The ever-normal granary has 
kept a constant supply of crops available for consumption during the 
past few years. Commodity loans have stabilized the farmer’s income 
at the same time. 

Any new farm program should retain these desirable and working 
features, and should go one step further. It should contain certain 
features that would create an underground storage of fertility, which 
could be enlarged and built up to meet the demands of an increasing 
population as time moves on. Increasing acreage of legumes and plow- 
under crops, along with commercial fertilizers and good water: man- 
agement practices will provide this storage, strip cropping, and con- 
tour farming reduce the wasteful runoff water that will be vitally 
needed later on in the growing season. At the same time, erosion 
losses will be reduced. 


} 
! 
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The water that falls on our crop-producing land in April and May 
should be held in the ground for use in June, July, and August. This 
makes for more economical production as yields are incre¢ ised without 
any added expense. High fertilization programs to increase yields 
often double our water requirements. We cannot depend on more 
rainfall, so we have to make better usage of the water we get during 
the n nnranns rainy periods. A controlled legume program would come 
nearer answering this problem - anany other method. As surpluses of 
grains pile up, the increase in legume acreage will help to control 
these surpluses, and add to the a rground fertility. 

In case allotments and marketing quotas are used, land capability 
should be used and stressed in the method of making up these allot- 
ments, 1n preference to past history. 

Due to the rapid turnover of personnel who hold the office of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the different department heads, there is 
usually considerable delay in the progress of the work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the time these changes take place. 

Asare me dy for this situation, I would like to see Congress and the 
farm people themselves have more to say about the work going on 
within the Department of Agriculture, and how it is administered. 

I am not in favor of relinquishing the farmer-control feature of 
the soil-conservation program and turning it over to the land-grant 
CO leges and the Extension Service. 


STATEMENT OF RAY IBERG, HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Mr. Inerc. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, it is in- 
deed a pe asure for me to have the opportunity to appear before this 
mmumittee and relate to you just how I feel in regard to a program 
fon Ar lerican agriculture. 
My name is Ray Iberg, of Highland, Ill., route No. 2. I was born 
and raised on the farm and today own and operate 400 acres of land. 
I appear before this committee as a dirt farmer, speaking his own 


ersonal views. I am one will never @o on record as favoring 
I g 
60 or 75 or 90 percent of parit , because I believe the farmer is en- 


titled to 100 percent of parity. 
Because I am a great believer in true American tradition, I was 


never convinced a at it was right for the American farmer to receive 
payme nts from the Federal T reasury. In my heart I have always felt 
that this was creeping socialism. 

My aim is to get across to this committee the idea of a method to 
make it possible for us farmers to receive 100 percent of parity for our 


production at the market place by true American tradition and not 
at the expense of the taxpayer. 

I am deeply interested in our agricultural program, not only be- 
cause I, as a farmer, am directly affected but because our great Nation 
depends upon agriculture for its very existence. It depends upon its 
income just as much as its production. 

There is no halite for food and fiber. This we farmers will pro- 
duce to the best of our ability under any and all conditions, although 
we have little or nothing to say as to what the price for our produc- 

tion will be. Yet the price we receive for this production determines 
our buying power and the destiny of our Nation. It determines 
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whether we have prosperity or depression. It is a natural law given 
to us by our great Creator. 

I don’t think it is possible to formulate a farm program that will 
be a sound and successful program unless you take into consideration, 
respect, and obey the natural law. We simply must work with in- 
stead of against natural law. And one of the most important of these 
is the relationship of new raw wealth production with factory payroll 
and gross national income, which up to this time has not been given 
due consideration. 

Our Nation depends upon gross farm income simply because we 
farmers happen to be the greatest producers of new raw wealth. We 
produce 65 percent of our entire new raw wealth production, there- 
fore, this 65 percent being the greater portion, by natural law, regard- 
less of the laws of man, shall determine the prosperity of this Nation. 

I believe the records of the past 50 years w ill bear out the fact that 
any increase or decline in farm income will be followed within a few 
months to a like amount of increase or decline in factory payroll and 
seven times that amount in gross national income. 

At this point I wish to quote the distinguishes { Senator, Milton R. 
Young of the great State of North Dakota, in a recent discussion of 
farm problems before the American Meat Institute’s annual meeting: 
“Food, clothing, shoes, beverages, and tobacco—all of which originate 
as products of the farm—constitute vear after year 70 percent of all 
goods sold at retail in the United States.” “That was true in 1933, 
when retail sales dropped to $18,142 million. It was equally true in 
1951, when retail sales had risen to $98,491 million. The constant de- 
mand for these products cenerates the dollar turnover w hich operates 
our economic machine, but, as must be quite evident, when raw mate- 
rials start into process at less than parity, the amount of money in the 
= is reduced, national income is cut and disaster impends. Here we 
an see the necessity of kee ping the prices of farm products hieh in 
order to maintain the soundness of our national aff: airs. And the cost 
of farm-price supports to bring this about is a minor matter beside 
the loss that would result from failure to reach for parity between 
farm and city prices.” 

Therefore, I actually believe that the Congress and administration 

legislate America into a depression any time it chooses to do so, 
not only by curtailing our production, but also by inadequate law so 
as to bring about a decline in farm income. 

Of course, I cannot understand how any true American who loves 
his country, when he understands the natural law and the importance 
of agricultural income, how he could advocate anything less than 100 
percent of parity for the American farmer. 

I will agree that we are confronted with many problems when we 
attempt to formulate a farm oem. It will never please everyone, 
however, I do be lieve it is possib yle to adopt a program that is sound 
and fair, that will please the great majority of our people when it is 
based upon righteousness, honesty, and true American principles. 
However, it is far too great an issue to be used as a political football. 

I am fed up with the idea of injecting just a little socialism or just 
a little communism into our farm program in order to make it work. 

Let’s do it the American way and prove to the world that we Ameri- 
cans are able to maintain our high standard much better without these 
foreign ideas, 
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borders and the surest road to communism is by way of depression 
j 


which is brought about by too low a price for our new raw wealth 


In ny opinion, the greatest threat to communism lies within our 


production. 

\\ io simpy cannot atford a depression, it would plunge Ameriea ancl 
the world into communism and the Dark Ages for hundreds of years 
to come. We owe it to oul forefathers and OUl children to keep 
America strong. 

fo do this agriculture must be prosperous. In order for agricul 
ture to be prosperous we must havea sound farm program that permits 
full production at the American price level. Therefore, our farm 
program becomes the most portant issue of our time, the destiny ot 
our Nation depends upon it. 

\ sound farm program should first of all be a simple one. In recent 
vears we have had altogether too much confusion and misunderstand- 
ing plus regimentation and controls at a very high cost to the American 
faxpayers. 

In formulating our farm prograni we must recognize the fact that 
agriculture is our basic industry, farmers produce the most important 
things in life—food and fiber—which man must have in order to live. 

We should recognize an abundance ot food asa blessing instead ot a 
curse. In the midst of our growing population we should be more 
concerned as to whether we are going to have enough food. 

I have often heard the expression in regard to our terrible sur- 
pluses. Now, just what is so terrible about having enough food¢ A 
problem that I would term “as terrible would be starving children.” 

A sound farm program should promote production and this will not 
require payrollers all the way from Washington down to the Triple A 
comimitteeman, most of these pay vrollers should be fired because they 
are a useless burden upon the taxpayers and along with a lot of other 
bureaucrats are the only surpluses we ever had. 

Our agricultural noes must be honestly administered and when we 
speak of parity, we mean a true and honest parity. 

A sound “i ‘prowran must - age to the farmer and I want to 
make myself very clear that while should not be favored any more 
than labor or industry, vet the “sec is entitled to the same amount 
#3 protection or lack of protection as provided for every other segment 

1 Aime Tica, 

5 exrmiple have permitted the importation of wheat from 
Ara Wee and Can: ida, when we had ainy ile supplies here “ul home. 
We have Imported ¢ attle, pot toes, rye. and beef when we had wunple 
supplies here at home, I could go into detail in each instance and also 
the effect of this competing Importation, but time will not permit me 
to do so, although my point is that that was not fair to the farmer. 
He is enitled to some protection, 

To remedy this Iniportation problem, ] recommend that we have 
Hexible tariff protection at the port of entry on any competing agTI- 
cultural comm aa or substitute thereof. 

International traders would cease to import these competing com 
modities 1f tariff rates were established at 110 percent of parity when 
we have ample supplies here at home. Tariff rates should be reduced 
below parity when we are in need of these commodities. this would 
encourage importation at a time when a shortage actually exists and 
this would be fair to the farmer. 


] 
i 
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By the way, I would like to remind you members of this committee 
that business and labor are not too happy about our present support 
price program, many businessmen feel that they are entitled to some 
support from the Government also if the farmer receives it and rightly 
so. Yet they will admit that Government support will eventually 
lead to socialism. 

Our farm program should be self-supporting. The very fact that 
farmers have received payments from the Government by way of sup 
port prices, subsidy, or otherwise, is an admission that farm prices 
are not what they should be. The American farmer is entitled to the 
American market insofar as he can produce and he is entitled to 100 
percent ot parity for that portion of his producti on that is consumed 
in America 

Now, I shall answer the big question. How are we going to support 
farm prices at 100 percent of parity without passing it on to the 
taxpayers ¢ 

The price at the market place must be stabilized by a minimum 
floor price established by law at not less than 100 percent of true 
parity for that portion required for domestic consumption. 

Ot course some people believe this cannot be done, but | challenge 
that statement. Is it not true that the value of gold is established by 
law’ We have the minimum-wage law, we have legal rates of interest, 
freight rates, electric-power rates, telephone and telegrapu rates all 
established by law, water rates including water used for irrigation and 
thousands of other services obtained by farmers and by sovereign law 
is the price they are compelled to pay. Yet food is by far the most es 
sential. Yes, we can have a floor price of 100 pe reent of parity es 
tablished by law without giving the farmer any greater degree of pro 
tection given to any other segment in America. 

I wish to further recommend that should we farmers actu: ally pro 
duce more than our domestic requirements plus a safe carryover for 
the lean years, then the percentage that is not needed for domestic 
consumption should be dumped upon the world market and let the 
farmer who produced it take the world price level for that portion of 
his production. This might be called a simple two-price system. This 
kind of a program would automatically cause us farmers to plant our 
acreages into those crops that have the least percentage of world 
prices, thereby creating automatic acreage control without regimen 
tation in any form. 

Of course it must always be remembered that under this program it 
would be impossible for us to have a surplus through importation of 
competing commodities as this would be controlled by the flexible 
tariff. 

However such a program will receive some a The Wall 
Street bankers and multimillionaires along with the big international 
ists who have interests in many foreign lands will not approve of such 
a program because it may curtail their income at the most inconvenient 
time and besides this, they are not interested in a policy that would 
preserve American constitutional government. 

To date the American farmer has never been consulted about or 
preset nted with a farm program that carried the provision of sup- 
porting farm prices at the market place of 100 percent of parity by 
law, and I venture to say that when such a program is submitted and 
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explained to the farmers of this Nation that you will receive over- 
whelming support. 

I have yet to talk to a farmer or businessman who, when he under- 
stands this progrma, is opposed to it in any way. 

Of course, I also realize that there are a number of two-price pro- 
grams in the hopper and no doubt most of them do carry some sound 
provisions. 

But the point that I want to make very clear is that it is absolutely 
necessary to have 100 percent parity price at the market place estab- 
lished by law. 

If this is not done, then the two-price system can be Just as rotten a 
program or even worse than the present support-pr ice system. 

This is true simply because our domestic market price would have a 
tendency to seek the world price level. So the important detail 
this program is minimum floor prices of 100 percent of parity estab- 
lished by law. 

This factory working along with the natural law of the 1-1-7 ratio 
of farm income to factory payroll to gross national income will auto- 
matically stabilize our economy at a high level. 

And now, gentlemen of the committee, this concludes my remarks 
and because I believe that our last vestige of hope lies within the Con- 
gress of the United States, therefore my God give you the wisdom 
and the courage to do all in your power to strive and fight for a sound, 
honest, and fair program for American agriculture and in the name 
of good common sense that is all we farmers have a right to expect. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CARL MUNSON, RURAL ROUTE NO. 3, 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


Mr. Munson. Honorable sirs, first, I favor a 90-percent parity on 
existing farm commodities and a two-price system to be worked out 
to take care of surpluses over and above United States needs. 

It seems foolish, to me, to give local farmers 80 cents per bushel loan 
price and then let oats (and rye) be imported to drop prices to world 


prices. At present cash prices mo Chicago are about SO cents on oats 
and $1.10 to $1.15 per bushel on rye. As for rye, we are now pro- 
ducing only 62 percent of the 10-year aver: Be, t last year the price 


dropped nearly > 1 per bushel. Rye « ‘annot be awe by farmers 
without adequate protection. My belief is this protection should be 
90 percent of parity at ports of entry. 

I also feel studies should be made of the possibility of eastern co-ops 
buying grain from middle western farmer-controlled grain elevators 
direct and thus bypass the terminal-grain exchange. In this way 
grain could be diverted directly to the consumer, thus eliminating 
many middlemen. 

I know you are receiving many suggestions and ideas on your tour 
but I wanted to add my opinions since I can’t be there in person. 


STATEMENT OF IRVIN WYMAN, MADISON COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Wyman. Honorable members of this congressional committee. 

rentlemen, I am indeed grateful, appreciative, and proud to be able 

» bring to this committee as one individual small farmer my ideas 
of a new, workable, economically sound, and just farm program. 
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First, I wish to give you a brief outline of my short life, to date, 
and I will try to convince you that I have seen good times and bad, 
usually referred to by the man on the street as “the Hoover depression” 
and “the New Deal prosperity. 

I was born ona farm, the son of a tenant farmer, in Madison County, 
about 2 miles from the banks of the Mississippi River. The first 
tragic thing I can remember was the flood of 1927, when the levees 
along the river gave way, flooding thousands of acres of farmland 
and farm homes of the great American bottoms, and putting the river 
igainst the levee in front of our house. Fortunately it held, and our 
home was not flooded. 

The next event I will never forget was a demonstration ride in a 
new 1928 vearshift model A Ford. 

Then came the stock-market crashes, which didn’t affect my young 
life a little bit, because I had nothing to lose, financially speaking. 
About this time my dad purchased an S0-acre farm about 4 miles 
away. It was a farm without any buildings, and not until the fall 
of 1931 was a new home and complete set of farm buildings erected. 
This was quite a thrill, because we now lived in one of the only farm 
homes in the area that had a furnace and bathroom, although we had 
no running water for some time. This was accomplished without 
Government aid, but rather by the entire family working long hours 
to pay for it. 

] only recall these pi ist exper iences because the \ all took pl ace duri ng 

. period when people were living in a land of true freedom, where a 
man could choose his own profession, live his own life, manage his 
business as he thought best, or plant on his farm the Crops of his own 
choosing in the amounts of his best judgment. 

It was about this time that Americans found themselves in a world 
wide depression, with farm income declining very sharply, banks 
closing, and unemployment reaching a record high. Let us not for 
get, however, that Mr. Hoover, a Republican, was President, and 
Congress was held by a majority of aca: 

About this time a national election was held, and Republicans were 
voted out wholesale, and a new era was ushered in, calling itself the 
“New Deal,” pledging itself to prosperity for all. Soon industry 
was given its first shot of Government meddling, with a bureaucratic 
setup called NRA. The true meaning for this alphabetical agency 
could have easily been “No Republicans allowed.” 

Then for the farmer, under the leadership of a fine pro-Russian 
Secretary, Henry Agard Wallace, they hatched ie present farm 
preg, called the AAA. [ll always ‘believe this could have stood 
for “Acres and acres for Adolph.” because the program surely helped 
his rise to power more than it ever helped any American farmer. 

Here I would like to inject a few reasons why | hope the present 
farm program, with the reciprocal trade agreements, which are really 
one program and serve the same masters, will in this administration’s 
new farm program be eliminated in their entirety. 

First, they are un-American, and in opposition to Christian prin- 
c iple s. A study of the characters and their associates, who held key 
positions in the Department of Agriculture at the time the AAA law 
was written, will show this to be true. Such personalities as Alger 
Hiss, Chambers, Tugwell, and many others since named by investiga- 
tions as Communist sympathizers, were then employed by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. Alger Hiss, today, is in jail, convicted by the 
Un-American Activities Committee and the courts of the United 
States of America. Yet, at this very time, our own neighbors are, for 
a few dollars a day, carrying this very program from farm to farm. 

Secondly, _ entire program, through administration, leads honest 
pe ople to lvi cheating, and makes enemies amMonye neighbors. These 
are the wee aks needed in any country to make communism 
work. 

My dad, serving on a review board during the early days of the pig 
killing program, found some farmers were favored, while others were 
discriminated against. 

One example is, that in our locality, the entire program has been 
run and manned almost 100 percent by members of the Farm Bureau, 
with the farm adviser taking an active part. Thus, it was a common 
practice to favor their members, and discriminate against members 
of other farm organization, or nonmembers. 

Third, the program did not work during the thirties, and only 
added billions of dollars of debt to our Nation. Even though many 
were emploved during the thirties in the program of arming Germany 
and Japan, the CCC camps, WPA, and PWA projects listed millions 
of jobless persons, and not until World War I], when the armed serv- 
wes, defense plants, and other Government projects were operating, 
was unemployment abated. This, however, was only another way of 
adding billions in debts to our Nation. During the war, many, farm- 
ers included, enjoyed false prosperity, while others died, some suffer- 
ing the pains of inhuman torture and death many times, yet live today 
with broken bodies as scars on a nation without a sound farm program. 

I am sure that if the new administration wishes to keep their cam- 
palgn p romises of prosperity without war, a sound farm program is 
the only way it can be done. I have read and studied many economist 


oo sand programs. It seems to me that the only program which 
can give Americans “prosperity ithout war” is the two-price system 


for agriculture. To have prosperity, agriculture must be free to pro- 
duce at its capacity. Full production for full prosperity. How can 
anyone answer to God when he sits idle, with machines on hand and 
land to plant, while two-thirds of the world goes to sleep hungry every 
night ? 

Under the 2-price system, the farmer would be taken off the necks 
of the taxpayers, and for the first time in over 20 years could agricul- 
ture say, “I’m finally off relief.” The two-price system has been talked 
down by big business and large internationally minded farm organiza- 
tions, but I have yet to meet a farmer who m: akes his livi ing tilling the 
soil and producing farm products that after having this system ex- 
plained to him was not willing and ready to see it tried. The system 
would work on all staple farm products, and once these become stabil- 
ized, the rest of agriculture will, as it always had before the crop con- 
trol law was enacted, take care of itself under the old law of supply 
and demand. 

Under the two-price system, no army of payrollers would be neces- 
sary to operate PMA oflices, hold elections, or measure fields on each 
farm. Every farmer would regain his freedom to plant what he 
chooses and as much os he wishes, with his knowledge of conditions 
and what is best for his farm as his guide. 
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If surpluses should arise under this program, m any crop, Un 
amount or pe reent of surp ylus sh: ill be care fully studied by our lea ders 
in the field of agriculture, and then the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
announce the percent ot surplus t that shall be termed excess to out 
normal demands, and carry over for America’s consumption. 

Let us say that, for example, wheat would be announced at a figure 
of 20 percent oversupply. Then any farmer who went to any ele\ yator 
with any amount of wheat would receive an American price of Tull 
parity for the 80 percent of his wheat, and for the remainder of if 
would be given a receipt of de livery, and this amount of wheat would 
be turned over by the elevator to the ¢ ‘oramodity Credit Corporation, 
to be sold on the world’s market at worlds’ prices. Any costs acqu red 
in moving and handling this 20 percent, ta the m: arket of the forelen 
buvers. shall be paid by the producer. He will then receive a check. 
for the remainder, from the Corporation. This automatically gives 
the producers of wheat the choice of continuing his present acreage 
or reducing a little and planting some other crop. This plan, however, 
would become unsound and unfair to the American farmer if the 
present practice of importing the same products, or their substitutes, 
that are declared to be in surplus here. This practice, if continued, 
vill wreck America’s agriculture, which is operating today under the 
highest taxes and labor cost in the world, and any sound-thinking 
American knows that as agriculture goes so goes the Nation. 

It is indeed disgr: iceful to see wealthy landowners, driving large 
expensive autos, calling at the PMA offices for Government aid. while 
others, city workers, and tenant farmers are forced to pay taxes to 
keep such a program in operation. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity of giving you my views. 

I would like to add that I am a young farmer who didn’t get a 
chance to buy a cheap farm. Those kind of farms sold to the city 
people. Along the lines of surplus, I think it lies in importing. I 
live next to a canal, built recently and costing many millions of dol- 
lars, and importing products. Equipment dealers buy wholesale 
priced equipment and stock, and get money from the Government, and 
then buy feed from the neighbors. It is not fair to the neighboring 
farmers W " have to buy retail. 

Myself, I don’t believe in any of the programs we have had. They 
all lead to dictatorship—finally we have a complete dictatorship. I 
drive a 1941 Ford and my wife drives a better car and works for the 
Government. 

That is the way I feel about supports from the Government—I 
think we can get along without any supports. 


STATEMENT OF ROMEO SASSE, DALTON, MO. 


Mr. Sasse. I operate a farm, and have livestock—cattle and hogs- 
and grain in corn, Wheat, and soybeans. 

I wish to say that I believe in flexible price supports, but in times 
of extreme scarcities, instead of hi fo. 90 percent of parity, I think 
it should be 100 percent to 80 percent, or a flexible support. 

I didn’t know that I was going to he called on today, but I know 
you gentlemen are interested in the 90 percent of parity, and so forth. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY LINNEMAN, DALTON, MO. 


Mr. Linneman. I operate a farm, and raise corn, beans, and live- 
stock. 

They all talk about price supports. Feeding cattle is my main 
industry, and I don’t want to see any floor put under cattle prices. 
Let the free market take care of it. 


STATEMENT OF W. R. HECKLER, SHERIDAN COUNTY, MO. 


Mr. Heckxuer. I am a bottom farmer, primarily grain. From a 
personal, selfish standpoint, we have been enjoying these high sup- 
ports, but from the standpoint of the farm program and business, 
1 favor a flexible price support. I believe that part of our unman- 
ageable surpluses have been due to the high price supports on grain 
crops. Unless some way can be found to control them, I think they 
are becoming unmanageable. I think we need some flexible supports, 
but not let it get out of hand before allotments and marketing quotas 
are called for. I don’t see any solution unless that can be worked 
out, through some flexible price support. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. TAYLOR, CHANDLERVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. Taynor. I had intended to have a written statement made up 
before I came, but I have discounted that, and I want to reply to 

me things that have been said here. 

[ have heard some young men tell how they didn’t want controls. 
| remember in 1931 and 1932, when hogs were $2.65, corn 111% cents, 
and wheat 31 cents. I lost over $3,500, of my own, working those 
years. I don’t want to see those things repeated. 

I remember William Howard Taft, before he went out in 1912—he 
couldn't have the Federal Reserve System. Wilson did. We belong 
to one side or the other—we want to or not. I have always been for 
the tariff. I think much of Sol Simpson, who is my Congressman, 
and who I have confidence in. In 1931, the Federal Reserve System 
went into power, and they had the tariff, and labor used to work 80 to 
SD hours a week, instead of now working 40. We didn’t ask labor to 
vo back to those hours. When they wanted a guaranty on invest- 
ments, commissions, Bell Telephone, ete., we heard no objections from 
farm leaders at that time. I was in Chicago when Earl Smith was 
voted in his position. We have labor, industry, and finance and those 
people going around not responsible for anything. The Federal Gov- 
ernment put up the Jaw for banks, ete., and yet we have young men 
who have had no experience in farming, who say that isn’t what we 
need. Depressions always start in farming. I remember the depres- 
sion causes of 1837, 1857, 1897, and 1913. Only thinking saved us in 
1920. Herbert Hoover did it for the European nations. All of that 
went for food. 

The farmer has had a hard time this year, and we are having a 
hard time in this great drought. We may have something like the 
olden times, when Joseph went into Egypt and you remember the 
7 years. In 1901, 1913, 1934, and 1936 we used the surplus. And I 
want to say this, we have to fight the drought this year and we have 
our own organization to fight, if you please. Now all we hear is to 


have it reduced. 
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I think there are three things to fight—the drought, our own agri- 
cultural organization, and the Secretary of Agric ulture. The quic ker 
the President gets rid of him, the better off we are going to be. He 
has not permitted the President to carry out his campaign promises. 
He is for a sliding scale which won't amount to anything. I am very 
proud that. Congressman Sid Simpson has helped us in flood control 
and price supports. 


STATEMENT OF BEN P. WILSON, GREENE COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Witson. I own 900 acres and farm 1,800 more in the river creek 
bottoms. All kinds - land. I was chairman of the farm bureau reso- 
lutions committee. I do not represent the Farm Bureau. ‘These are 
the resolutions unanimously adopted by Farm Bureau members, which 
called a meeting at Woodville: 

With the national debt close to $275 billion, and for interest and 
‘arrying charges close to $7 billion a year, we farmers feel it is abso 
butels essential that the economy of ‘the country be kept on a high 
plane—this includes living, labor, and agric ulture. 

We do not want either inflation, neither do we want deflation. We 
think the farmer’s income would be increased if we had 90 percent or 
better support for basic farm crops. 

The present law could have the additional clause compelling the 
Department of Agriculture to purchase the same number of bushels 
of good grain to ti ake the place in storage of grain they have to sell that 
Is gone out of condition. This would neutralize the effect of selling 
damaged grain on the market and would better support the market. 

A large carryover of basic grains is essential to the economy of the 
United States in time of war and drought. It saves a backlog of feed 
for all classes of livestock in areas of short supply, thus stabilizing 
the livestock industry. 

Whe never sup Pp lies of grain get too large, acreage must be cut in 
order to keep sup yplies within reason. The acre age cut should be put 
in soil conserving crops. Good farm practices should not be unduly 
penalized when acreage allotments are made. 

A goal should be set for each type of farmer and reached by the 
third acreage cut. If this is set up, by law, it will discourage the 
farmer from overcooperating in order to get a price. We believe the 
present PMA program is basically sound. Good sound farming prac 
tices should be encouraged by the PMA program and tied in with the 
acreage allotments. 

At the present time, expense of farming is so large that it is im- 
portant that sufficient credit be available ‘for drought relief—young 
men, starting to farm, and older farmers, are caught in a price squeeze. 
When this is not available, locally, the Government should have funds 
available, 


STATEMENT OF J. W. WELSH, JR., KNOX CITY, MO. 


Mr. Wersu. I am a farmer, and own and operate my own farm. 
The farm is a livestock and grain farm. 

Most everything has been covered very well, today. I would like 
to express my opinion that with other world conditions and high prices 
we have to pay for manufactured goods, and our taxes, it is impossible 
to have lower prices and cheaper food for the consumer. Since cattle 
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prices have gone down, not many months ago, the great ery is that 


Pari p! ices were too high and ( heaper beef prices haven't helped the 
consumer a bit. In order for us to continue. and agriculture to keep 
tep W th the rest of the times and business. we are gomg to have to 
ive high support prices. I do not Say it should be 100 percent of 
parity, but I do believe, at present, we have to have 90 percent parity. 
We need to expand our trade with other nations. I think we can 
better trade With them if we trade for commo lities they have which 
» don't have. T think that is better than taking their currency. I 
think that with the information gathered from these hearings, our 
Congressmen should be in a position to work out a balanced farm pro 
eram that would fit in just like we try to raise a balanced farm crop, 
uid T think a farm program can be worked out to govern some of 
conditions. I think we already have one, the foundation for 

Gne, With a Tew changes which can be worked out. I think our Con 


} 


eressmen can do it if they will just put forth the effort. and I think 


STATEMENT OF OTTO MASCHOFF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Mascuorr. Needless to say, Iam not a farmer now. However, 
I was born and raised on a farm in southern Iljinois. I spent. the 
ereater part of my younger days on a farm. I know what it is to 
make a living on a farm and in a factory, both. Therefore I want to 
fate TO VOU ge ntlemen that we believe the welfare of the farm is tied 
» with the welfare of the worker. Today, I represent a labor union. 
| never thought, in the early depression days, that I would be making 
mv living in the city. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers represent a 
diversified group of workers. I might say that our union has sub- 
\itted a basic statement dealing with the farm problems. I would 
ike to speak very briefly for those workers who work in southern 
Illinois, Rock Island, and some in Missouri. 


lM 
] 
| 


STATEMENT OF LOCALS 810, 819, AND 1110, UNiTEp ELEcTRICAL, RADIO, AND 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, St. Lours, Mo. 


The local unions submitting this statement represent 2,000 workers employed 
12 companies in St. Louis, Mo., and Mt. Carmel, Ill. These companies produce 

| types of industrial machine equipment, Consumer goods and electronic equip- 
ment 

Employment in St. Louis and Kansas City, according to the Missouri Division 

Mmployment Security, has had a slight decline in the past months. This de- 
cline is greater in the out-State industries of Missouri, such as in shoe and 
eather, lumber, and wood products, stone and clay and iron foundry production. 
There were 21,378 active applicants for work listed as of June 1, 1953, by the 
employment service. This number has increased substantially since then. , 

The farm equipment industry in the State of Illinois and Towa has suffered 
severe cutbacks in employment. The attached report compiled from both com- 
pany and union sources shows that 17,850 workers in Illinois and 6,550 workers 
in lowa have been laid off from the farm equipment industry. This total un- 
employment of 24,400 workers can be directly attributed to the drastie decline 
Mn farm income 

Many leaders of industry and business fail to recognize the seriousness of the 
situation. Recently, Mr. Byron A. Gray, chairman of the board of directors of 
International Shoe, referred to the declining economy as a normal adjustment. 
This position harks back to the phony 1929 “a car in every garage and two 
chickens in every pot” precrash statements of those who closed their eyes to 


developments at that time. 
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The deepening farm crisis will further threaten employment possibilities in 
these areas. The decline in purchasing power of the farmers has not only af 
fected the workers, but has caused sharp cuts in purchases. Farm equipment and 
automobile dealers, and small merchants and shop keepers are bitterly com 


les and many will face bankruptey, if conditions 


plaining about the decline in sa 
do not Improve 

{nd conditions are not likely to improve, unless the present administration 
takes steps to roadblock the deepening farm crisis, as proposed by the attached 
ment of the UE which has been submitted to the committee This is s 
l it is estimated that farm incomes will decline another 5 percent during 
1954 This prediction was made on October 2, by J. B. Kohlmeyer, a Purdue 


University agricultural economist. And usually such people are overconservative 





in their predictions 

Another factor, adding fuel to the fire, has been the drought of the past 2 years 
This is, of course, an immediate and urgent matter rhe entire State of Missour 
and the southern counties of Illinois have been declared a drought-disaster area 
But the aid given thus far by the Federal Government is not much more t 


just talk. Sut cattle can't eat talk The amount of $10 million allocated 
President Eisenhower for nationwide drought re f does not beg to meet ft 
need Missouri alone, according to the September 24 issue of the St. Louis Post 


Dispatch, the loss has been $150 million, and the farmers need a minimum 
$15 million of hay to carry them over the winte! Gov. Phil M. Donnelly, in tiie 
face of Mr. Benson's failure to net, is to be Commended for culling a special 
session of the Missouri State Assembly to legislate assistance to the farmers 
Missout 

For these reasons, and those set forth in our basic statement, we believe that 
Mr. Benson's recently announced reorganization plan for the Department 
Agriculture will aggravate the growing plight of the tarmers On © 
1953, Mr. True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, speaking near Tiptor 





Ind., accused those who opposed Mr. Benson's programs as being “cheap pol 
ticians,’ who are offering “false lures” to farmers that will lead the Nation to 
“social and economic bankruptcy.” We rese lis charge against the falmers 
of the Nation who are justly critical of the : ons and pi posals of Mr. Bensor 
Such attempts to silence the eritics of Mr. Benson will 
our case against Mr. Benson demands that the policy of this administ 
must be changed drastically if we are to avoid another terrible depression 
swept the country in 1929 when Mr. Hoover was President 

The taxpayers have financed tens of billions of aid to the governments of 






ail, because the facts o 


foreign lands We financed the airlifts to the people of Berlin, and sent food, 
clothing, and other necessities to them American corporations have been given 
$16 billion in tax rebates for plant expansion spite of ‘Treasury deficits 
Should we do less for our millions of farmers who are in need now and look to 
their Government for aid and assistance? To do less invites national disaste 
We welcome the work being done by this committee to uscertain the facts W 


have confidence that they will recommend to the Congress that parity at 100 
percent be established, that urgently needed drought relief be given immediately 


speeded with the use of an airlift, as suggested by Senator W. Steward Syminz 


ton, and that the other proposals we suggest will rece e serious study and con 
sideration We thank the committee for being afforded an pportunity of pre 
enting our program to them. * This statement is presented by Mr. O 


\Maschoff, representing Clarence Bingaman, president of local 810, Verne Fisher, 
president of local 1110, and Paul Reichmuth, president of local 819, and M) 
William Sentner, representing Mr. Don Harris, general vice president of the UE 
Both Mr. Maschoff and Mr. Sentner are residents of St. Louis, Mo 


Layoffs in the farm-equipment industry in Illinois and Iowa 


Illinois: Layoffs 
1. International Harvester, Chicago, tractor works » OOO 
2. International Harvester, Chicago, W. Pullman works 1, 700 
3. International Harvester, Chicago, McCormick works 2, 000 
tf. International Harvester, Chicago, Melrose Park works SOO 
5. International Harvester, Rock Island Farmall works 2, 000 
6. International Harvester, East Moline works 1, 200 
7. International Harvester, Rock Falls works 200 
S. International Harvester, Canton works 1,500 
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Layoffs in the farm-equipment industry in Illinois and Loia—Continued 








Illinois Layoffs 
%. John Deere Co., t Moline Harvester 
10. John Dee Co., & Moline Spreade r 
11. John Deere Co., East Moline Malleable a 700 
12. John Deere Co., Moline Plow 
13. John Deere Co., Moline Planter 
14. John Deere Co., Moline Wagon works 
1S. J. I. Case Co., Rock Island works 750 
16. Caterpillar Co., Peoria works 3, 500 
17. J. 1. Case Co., Rockford works 3, 500 
low 
1. Jolin Deere Co., Ottumwa works 1, 200 
2. John Deere Co,., Dubuque works ? 300 
» John Deere Co., Waterloo works ie . 2,000 
t John Deere Co Des Moines vorks 250 
>. Oliver Corp., Charles City works 1, OOO 
6. J. I. Case, Bettendorf works 750 
7. Wood Bros., Inc., Des Moines 150 
‘ I. Case, Burlington 600 
No Abov fix ire based on both company and nion sources, and are the best 
f Vailable as of Octole 1 N53 They of course do not show the elimination of 
‘ rtime work e shorter workweeks id downgrading which are widespread in the 
f nment it sty ll of w h f her reduce the workers’ purchasing powet In 
| 1 comy temy i sl] owns 


ASIC STATEMENT OF UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA (UE), Districts 7, 8, 9, AND 11 


In appearances before the House Committee of Agriculture and Forestry hear- 

ings at Minneapolis, Minn., October 12; Des Moines, Iowa, October 16; Bloom- 
ton, and Quiney, Tll., October 17; Indianapolis, Ind., October 19; and 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct ber 20, 19538 ) 


The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE) rep- 
esents well over 300,000 workers in the United States and Canada. 

UE’s farm equipment and metal workers division has thousands of members 
employed in the leading farm implement factories such as International Har- 
vester, John Deere, Allis-Chalmers, Oliver Corp., Minneapolis-Moline and scores 
of smaller farm machinery plants 

Farmers are important customers not only for the tractors and farm im- 
plements made by UE members, but for the home freezers, electrical appliances 
and other products as well. 

In addition, a substantial number of farmers are members of our union, be- 
cause they must work in the factories to supplement their income. 





RESTORATION OF PROSPERITY TO FARMERS 


We are testifying today in support of a program that will, if adopted, bring 
prosperity to the farmers. We know that what is good for the working farmers 
of America is also good for the working people. It also follows that what 
is good for working people is beneficial to farmers. 

this interdependence of the well-being of farmers and workers was sharply 
brought home to us within the past several months when the drastic reduction 
in farm income curtailed farm buying and resulted in layoffs of thousands of our 
members. 

(As far as we can determine, 40,000 workers in farm implement producing 
plants have been laid off. This total figure is based on a survey of only about 
one-half the plants in the farm equipment industry. 

As of October 1, for example, at International Harvester plants in the Chi- 
cago area, some 7,000 workers were laid off; 2,000 in Farmall at Rock Island, 
Ill. ; 1,200 at East Moline; 200 at Rock Falls; 1,500 at Canton, Ill.; 400 at Rich- 
mond, Ind., and 2,000 at Louisville, Ky. Altogether, International Harvester 
has laid off an estimated 14,000 farm-equipment workers. 
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The Oliver Co, has laid off some 1,000 workers at Charles City, Iowa; John 
Deere 2,000 at Waterloo, 1,200 at Ottumwa, 300 at Dubuque, 250 at Des Moines, 
and 700 in the Quad Cities. 

This pattern is repeated in all farm-equipment companies. Workers making 
home freezers and other appliances have also been laid off directly as a result 
of the farmers’ inability to purchase the products they need. 

Because of our direct contacts with farmers and with agriculture, UE is in 
the fortunate position of having first-hand acquaintance with farm problems, 
and is thus able to formulate a farm program in the interests of farmers based on 
actual consultation with farmers. 

Past experience has shown that a farm depression has an impact far beyond 
the industries dependent on farm purchases. Falling purchasing power of 
farmers sets off a chain reaction spreading throughout the economy and affecting 
every industry. In the words of a former Secretary of Agriculture: “Depressions 
are farm led and farm fed.” Working people are anxious to overcome this cur- 
rent farm depression and to prevent a repetition of the misery of the 1930's, when 
a farm depression ushered in the general industrial depression. 


Program for full parity supports on all farm products 


As a first step in overcoming the farm depression which has dropped the pur- 
chasing power of farm incomes 34 percent’ between 1947 and 1953, we reaffirm 
our support of farm price support floors under all farm products at full parity. 
In this program prices should be allowed to seek their own levels in the market, 
while farmers are compensated directly for the difference between market prices 
and full parity prices, if the market price is lower. We will support any imme 
diate action to protect family farmers against the drastie drop in cattle, dairy 
and other farm commodity prices. In other words, what we seek for family 
farmers is the equivalent of the minimum wage for factory workers 

Living standards of working people must be expanded to absorb farm produc 
tion.—In the last analysis the maintenance of farm income depends on constantly 
rising living standards of workers, who represent the mass market for the prod- 
ucts of farmers. 

Rig business propagandists operating among farmers have tried to picture 
workers as rolling in wealth with fantastically high wages. The actual facts are 
that the cold and Korean war has meant high prices, Oppressive taxation, and a 
wage freeze for workers, reducing their already inadequate living standarés. 

According to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the average manu- 
facturing worker, supporting a family of 4, had a weekly purchasing power in 
July 1953 of $43.56 a week, as compared to $44.06 a week in 1944 (in 1944 dollars). 

Workers today do not have the income to purchase the food requirements 
needed for a healthful diet. This means that they cannot purchase in suf- 
ficient quantities their requirements of meat, dairy products and fresh fruits 
and vegetables which would guarantee prosperity to farmers. 

Along with the fall in real wages, per capita consumption of food in the United 
States in 1952 was down 7 percent below the 1946 level, according to Depart 
ment of Agriculture figures. The average consumption per capita of meat 
dropped from 153 pounds in 1946 to 144 pounds in 1952. Fresh vegetables con 
sumed dropped from 272 pounds in 1946, to 251 pounds in 1952. These averages 
conceal the unequal effects of the declines in consumption on different income 
groups, especially the hardships of low-income familes 

Fortune magazine for October 1953, shows that outlays for food in families 
with incomes below $4,000 “barely changed” between 1947 and 1953, despite 
increased prices for food, while expenditures for food for families with incomes of 
ever $4,000 “expanded by more than one-half.” 

The average manufacturing worker makes $10 a week less than the amount 
necessary to purchase the budget requirements the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) states is necessary for a minimum adequate standard 
of living for a city worker’s family of four. Yet this budget allows for food 
consumption which is below the actual per capita food consumption during the 
depression, 





1 Agricultural Statistics, 1951; Agricultural Outlook Digest, May 26, 1953 (T.. 2 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics ; Estimate for 1953 by Secretary of Agriculture Benson.) 
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prices and rising workers’ food costs since the Korean war (August 1950) is 
even more shocking. In that period of time farm prices have fallen 3.5 percent, 
workers’ food costs have risen almost 10 percent 

The share of the consumers’ food dollar going to farmers is the lowest in 
years, the share taken by middlemen, railroads, processors, is at its highest in 
years In 1946 farmers received 52 cents of the consumer food dollar, with 
$8 cents going to railroads and food trusts: in June 1953 44 cents went to the 
farmers, With the trusts appropriating 56 cents 

The actual share of the food dollar going to farmers is probably 
than these Department of Agriculture figures reveal Farmers in the Midwest 
for example, are getting as little as 5 to 11 cents a pound for beef, while the 
sume grade of beef sold at SS cents a pound wholesale and approximately $1 a 
pound at retail 
While farmers’ income and prices paid to farmers have heen falling, food 
to the National City 


e food-pror essins 


much less 





profiteering continues on an unpre edented scale Accord 
Bank of New York Monthly Letter, profits after taxes of * 








corporations increased 21 percent in the first 6 months 1955, as comparet! 
to 1952 with the big millers, the dairy corporations, the meat packers and the 
grocery chains all reporting substantial increases in profits 
Prof é 

First 6 months, 152 SOS, STS, OOO 
First 6 months, 1953 $71. 166, 000 
Percent increase > 1 

Manufacturers hold up farmers Since so much of our membership works 
far equipment plants we can give you an intimate story of profiteering at the 
expense of farmers and workers 

I International Llarvester, under a cost-of-living escalator clause impose 


upon us by the company, our membership had to in pay of 1 cent ar 
hour in December 1952, 1 cent an hour in April 1953, and 2 cents an hour it 
June 1953, for a total, since December 1952, of 4 cents an hour But between 
December 1952 and June 19538, farm-equipment prices, according to the Bureau 


of Labor tics, rose from 121.7 to 122.6, on a base of 1947-49 equal 100 











Because of the maintenance of its prices and the cutting of costs, the company 
net profit for the {month period ending July 31, 1953, was higher than for the 
same period in 1952, while farm income was falling 

From 1848 to July 1955, farm prices have fallen 9.1 percent gut prices paid 
] farmers increased 4.4 percent Prices paid for far equipment incrense 


20.9 percent in that period, according to the United States Department of Agri 
culture figures 

The assertion of manufacturers that rising wages have forced up prices 
charged by manufacturers simply does not stand up 

Wage costs of workers are only a small part of the retail price of farm equiy 
ment, amounting to only 14 percent of the total price in 1950 Consequently, it 
would take a 7 percent increase in wages to increase prices by 1 percent Farm 
equipment manutacturers could have absorbed the cost of wage increases since 
mid-1950 from their enormous profits and the increased productivity of labor 
If they chose to hike prices by the amount of wage increases since mid-1950 it 
would have upped prices by only 3 percent; instead they raised prices 14.3 
percent in that period 

rhis story can be repeated in industry after industry It accounts for a jump 
in corporation profits before taxes from the annual rate of $38.2 billion in the 


second quarter of 1952 to $44.6 billion in the second quarter of 1953 





Proaram to « liminate middle man profiteering 


This House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry should itself investigate 
the situation of middleman profiteering at the expense of the farmer and 
worker Nothing but cover-up of the profiteering corporations can be expected 


from the study of the Department of Agriculture, which is now dominated by 
the very monopolies it proposes to investigate. This committee should recom- 
mend the fullest enforcement of existing antitrust laws, and if it finds them 
inadequate it should propose new hard-hitting antitrust legislation. Its aim 
should be to eliminate middleman profiteering and so to get more of the con 
sumer’s food dollar to the farmers. 


Senator Humphrey, New York Times, September 30, 1953, p. 63 
* Computed from 1950 Census of Manufacturers’ Data, after making an allowance for 
retail markup 
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The big-business policies of the administration and Department of tgricul- 
ture.—Big-business staffs, runs, and makes the policy of the administration and 
the Department of Agriculture. How these big-business policies aim to enrich 
the wealthy of this country at the expense of the people is vividly demonstrated 
in the current drive to force family-type farmers into bankruptcy by resisting 
parity supports 

When Eisenhower was campaigning for President he promised in a speech at 
Kasson, Minn., full parity to farmers, saying: 

“I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled to a fair share of the national 
ncome a fair share is not merely 90 percent of parity, but full parity.” 
(September 6, 1952). 

But the administration did not live up to its pledges. Ezra T. Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who had been executive secretary of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, an organization described by a previous Secretary of Agri 
culture as “big business in overalls” stated: 

“TI suppose there is a need for some supports. At what levels I'm not prepared 
to say—whether 90 percent of parity, or 75 percent.”—-Wall Street Journal, 
December 12, 1952 

Within a month of election, the Eisenhower administration had moved from 
100 percent of sey to 90 percent to 75 percent me hind this knifing of parity 
supports is the plan of big business in industry and agriculture to eliminate from 
half to two-tl ils of all farmers on the false grounds that so-called inefficient 
farming should not be subsidized. On February 5, 19538, Benson attacked family 


* * 


type farms, saying: 

“Inefficiency should not be subsidized in agriculture * * Price supports 
which tend to prevent production shifts toward a balance supply * * should be 
ivoided,” 

This scheme was first made public in 1945 in a report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It called for the elimination of two-thirds of the farms: 

‘There can be little doubt that these small-farm units represent a form of 
production which is wasteful of time and human energy and from a long-time 
standpoint these farms are economic and social liabilities * * * These farms 
ire definitely of the family-type and apparently constitute a substantial portion 
of that type which is supposed to be the backbone of the Nation . 

“National policies related to the total supply of farm products should he diree- 
ted toward the third, or at most, the half, of the farmers on whom American con 
sumers are dependent for their supply of agricultural products.” 

The Department of Agriculture and its various advisory Committees are loaded 

ith big-business and big-farm representatives Committed to this policy of elimi- 
nating family farmers. 

The administration appointed a 14-man Commission on Agriculture. The 
chairman of this advisory commission was an Officer of various Morgan and 
Rockefeller enterprises—Dr. William I. Myers, a trustee of Mutal Life Insurance 
Co. (Morgan) and of the Rockefeller Foundation. While dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell, Myers was also a director of a whole 
series of industrial corporations. ae of the 14-man board were also big- 
business men. Five were from the United States Chamber of Commerce, whose 
report of eliminating small farmers we have already discussed; two were signers 
of a National Planning Association report which also recommended eliminating 
~ million family-size farms 

As Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Eisenhower-Benson choice is True D. 
Morse, who was president of the Doane Agriculture Service of St. Louis, which 
manages the operation of a chain of farms in 20 Midwestern States. Morse told 
the Senate in a hearing in 1947: 

“Care should be taken not to subsidize inefficiency in the name of agriculture 
** * Any further support loans should be at such low levels that price will 
operate freely * * *.” [Our emphasis—UF.] 

Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, Benson picked Romeo E. Short who 
had signed the chamber of commerce report, and John H. Davis, who was also 
made head of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Here is Davis’ testimony 
before a Senate hearing in 1947: 5 

“Our policies should not subsidize the continuance of inefficient units * * *. 
Economies in production can come from further mechanization, a decrease in the 
number of uneconomic family-sized farm units * * *, About 50 percent of our 
farm units are probably too small * * *,.” 

Senator Elleneer forced Davis to be more specific. Said the Senator: 

“What will happen is that you are going to permit one fairly large farmer to 
gobble up many of the smaller ones around him.” 
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‘I think that is right.” said John H. Davis, now Assistant Secretary ol 
Agriculture. 

These men are out to wipe out the small farmer. To put such men in charge 
of agriculture is like putting a wolf in charge of a flock of sheep. 

Finally, as a taste of big business control there are the special Benson com 
mittees on farm commodities. Everyone appointed to these committees is either 
an officer of the food processing corporations, or represents these corporations, 
brokers, financiers, and so on, 

Why are these representatives of big industry and the big farmers so anxious 
to eliminate family-size farms by driving thees farmers to bankruptcy through 
falling farm prices? Big business in agriculture hopes to buy up the rich land 
of bankrupt family-size farms, especially in the Midwest, at low cost, and with 
agriculture under tight monopoly control, to be able to hike farm prices. Big 
business in industry supports this program, because it wants the hundreds ot 
thousands of bankrupt farmers to look for jobs in the cities, and become a reserve 
of unemployed worker who can be used to undermine unions and union standards 

We must also condemn the give-away-take-away program of the big-business 
dominated administration which is giving away the people’s wealth to the 
monopolists and financiers to the detriment of the entire people. 

The great oil corporations have been given access to untold billions of dollars 
of offshore oil. One-half billion dollars of Government-owned rubber plants 
billions of dollars in public lands, public power, and atomie energy are heing 
offered for sale at bargain rates to powerful financial interests, 

At the same time the Government is curtailing essential aid to farmers, such 
as soil conservation, flood control, rural electrification, and modernizing loans 
Government services for the entire people, including housing, education, and 
health, are being slashed. 

Family-size farmers and the people generally cannot get a fair shake from an 
administration and Department of Agriculture which is completely staffed and 
dominated by the representatives of the largest corporations and the wealthiest 
farmers. 

UE PROGRAM TO PROTECT FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 


We urge that this committee undertake a study to determine the extent to 
which big business executives dominate the policies of the administration to the 
detriment of the average farmer, We further urge that this committee support 
the following program in behalf of the protection of family-size farmers: 

Improved crop-loan program, and institution of a simple, complete coverage 
of crop insurance, 

Restoration of cuts and expanding rural electrification, rural telephone, and 
agricultural conservation. 

Cheap credit for modernizing loans. 

Provision of cheap irrigation and power facilities via Federal river valley 
development. 

Guaranteed extensions of Federal education, health, housing, road improve 
ment, and public works program to rural areas. 

Federal aid toward elimination of the sharecropping and tenant farming 
systems for the purpose of helping these farmers buy the land they are working 


THE RESTORATION OF PEACE AND FOREIGN TRADE TO PROVIDE A MARKET FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS 


The cold and Korean wars have been extremely injurious to the people of this 
country. Millions of our sons have been drafted into the Armed Forces, there 
have been 140,000 American casualties and 25,000 American dead. 

The country’s program of rearmament has been constantly expanded, creating 
a crushing economic burden for our people and depriving them of the great 
potential of vastly improved standards of living. Instead of building prosperity, 
the arms program has brought us to the very edge of the economic crisis and 
job insecurity. 

For farmers the cold war has already led to depression. In the midst of 
enormous spending for armaments, the farmers’ share of the national income will 
reach a 20-year low, a figure lower than in some of the worst depression years 

The cold war has undermined the consuming market for farmer products in 
this country. It has created a condition whereby the corporations have been 
able to maintain high prices for the products the farmer uses, while speculators 
and commodity brokers reaped the lush profits during the short periods when 
farm prices had skyrocketed. 
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Under the pretext of the cold war the farmer has been subjected to a heavy 
burden of taxation while essential farm services such as rural electrification and 
farm conservation have been cut to the bone. 

The cold war has also shrunk the market for farm products and industrial 
equipment. With half the world we will not trade. The other half of the 
world is being forced to spend its shrinking trade balances and eredits for 
military equipment instead of for food 

Recent United Nations’ publications have found that food consumption in most 
European nations, the Middle East and in Asia and the Far East is still below 
pre-World War II levels. But in the scramble for dollar exchange by the coun- 
tries abroad, military exports gained S7 percent between 1951 and 1952, chiefly 
at the expense of farm exports. which dropped 15 percent. This displacement 
of farm exports by military exports has been aggravated in 1953, when in the 
first 6 months of 1953 farm exports fell 30 percent as compared to the same 


period in 1952, while military exports increased 151 percent 
It is clear that war is no solution to the farm problem, nor is it a solution to 
the workers’ problem of low purchasing power. War only aggravates the eco- 


nomic problems of the people 
UE PROGRAM FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


Without peace there cannot be prosperity, neither for the worker nor for the 
farmer We therefore urge the members of this House Committee on Agricul 
ture and Forestry to support tully a policy for peace based and serving the inter 
ests of the common people. It involves the following program 

1. There are no differences between the nations of the world which cannot 


‘tiled by peaceful negotiations, We repeat with growing hope our appeal, 
niflear v stated by Adlai Stevenson, that the great powers of the world 
in special conference to end the cold war We urge the vital preservation 


he United Nations as a forum for peace rather than as an arena of power 


We for the drastic disarmament of all nations in the nterests of peace 
i the improvement of the living standards of the people 
Barriers to peaceful trade between all sections of the world should be 


* 
ibolished 
Further information concerning the program and policies of the United Elec 


Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE) may be secured from any 


of the following UE district offices 


~ noe OO) Ne resident, UE District 7, 365 West First Street. Dayton 2, Ohio 

Don W. Harris, president, UE Distriet 8, 2100'S Third Avenue, Rock Island, Il] 

Tol lr. GoJack, president, UE District 9, 1835 South Calhoun Street, Fort 
Wa eo, Ind 

] est DeMaio, president, UE District 11, 37 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, 


Tl) 
STATEMENT OF D. B. GRAY, HULL, ILL. 


Mr. Gray. T was raised on a farm, and have always been a farmer. 
I am in the grain, implement, and automobile business. There is a 
lot of wishful thinking. We have heard a lot of them. They want 
high prices, but don’t want to pay for it. So let’s be realistic about 
this thing. 

Before I start on this, I can’t see why they should back such a man as 
Benson for Secretary of Agriculture. First, there is nothing wrong 
with this 90 percent parity. I agree so much with Earl Smith that 
I will be repeating Earl Smith; 90 percent is fair to everyone. It 
doesn’t mean the farmer gets 90 percent. He has to store it, pay the 
interest, et cetera. On the average, he actually gets less than 80 
percent. 

This farm program has made its mistakes, of course. It is the best 
thing of 20 years of programs. ‘There is no reason to discard it, but 
it needs improvements. We hear a lot about research. It is a fine 
thing, but it will not cure our personal problems. We are too efficient 
as it 


is. 
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This Tene, this bean harvest, we have paid on an average of about 1 
million bushels of beans, at 84 percent of parity. We have stored 
over one-quarter million bushels at 90-percent parity. The corn crop 
is about 72 percent of parity on an average. The wheat crop this 
year—we paid about the price of 68 percent of parity. These three 
crops, put together, are at an average of 75 percent, some averaged 
under. 

Labor and manufacturing would not go along with such parity. 
The farmer is only a little worse off than 5 or 6 years ago. Yet they 
talk about taking more away fromhim. The bank of business carries 
ample reserves. You never know what is going to happen. But yet it 
is a hard thing to mention to keep reserves of foodstuffs. I think it 
is just as important to have as a reserve of money. The Government 
has $129 billion worth of war material in reserve, and yet people think 
it is wrong on foodstuffs. 

Our population increases very rapidly. With an estimated 200 mil- 
lion in 1975, we would require one- third more foodstuffs. While we 
are using land and machinery to make things we don’t need—in a few 
years we may need it. I, like Jim Patton, am not afraid of the regi- 
caneateoh of the last days of the last Republican administration. We 
need stabilization for the farmer, so he knows what to do. This way 
he would know about the prices of corn and wheat. 

The 90 percent of parity farm program is more than fair to the 
balance of the United States economy, because it only gives the farmer 
about 80 percent of what is considered parity Che manufacturer 
and F tborer woul not be willing to go along W ith Sue ly i deal. 

That the present program has been working for ~0 years and with 
improvements will continue to work. 

That it is the duty of the Government to do what the people 
interested ask for by a majority vote. 

That the present program, properly carried out, will cost far 
less to the taxpayers than many other services the Government | 

carrying on. 

5. I want to point out that the 75-percent sliding-scale plan will not 
cure the overproduction problem, and will bankrupt the farmer. 

The two-price program will not cure the overproduction problem, 
and will increase the production of livestock and wreck the corn and 
livestock producer. 

That a 5 percent surplus crop results in about a 10 percent redue 
tion in price and a 5 percent reduction in crop brings a 10 percent rise 
In ae 

That the price drop from 1929 to 1932 only produced ao percent 
drop in production. 

That in 1928, farm expenses took 51 cents out of every dollar of 
nga cash income and in 1951 it was taking 74 cents out of every 
dollar of the farmers cash income. 

1. You gentlemen are, of course, well pos ted on the farm situation 
and Iam only to express my) open with facts to support the opinion. 
There is nothing wrong with the basic farm program now in use. It 
repre sents the best thinking or & ongress for the last 20 years. Sure. 
farm machinery, automobiles, and so forth. are improved each year. 
So should the farm program be improved from year to year, 

The basis of loans of 90 percent parity certainly cannot be con 


siclered too high, because loans Ub ah percent clo hot bring the producer 
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90 percent of parity, for he must pay for storage or furnish it himselt 
for over half a year, an py interest on the ieaey to eeet Gala OU enseail, 
If he is unable to store it, he takes 10 to 50 cents a bushel less than 90 
percent of parity. In my saa n, 90 percent - ge a loans actually 
produce about SU percent of parity to the aver: » farmer, taken year 


alter year. 
Kon xample, this year the 90 percent loan on dry beans Is $2.65. 
The average price we pal d th rough the | bean harvest was s2.45, which 
is 20 cents or about 714 percent under the 90 percent parity or 54 per 
cent of parity. On the corn « ‘rop now being harvested, the 90 percent 
parity loan here is $1.62, but the average price we are paying for No. 2 
corn is $1.29, which is 33 cents or 20 percent under the 90 percent of 
parity, which really gives ~ » farmer about 72 percent of parity. On 
wheat this summer, the % ) percent parity loan was $2.29 for No, 2 
xed wheat. The average price we paid was $1.74, which was 55 cents 
under the 90 percent parity loan, so the farmer really got about 68 
percent of parity. 

t. So you will see that the farmer under a 90 percent of parity loan 
is really not getting anything like 90 percent of parity on the average. 
But if we had an administration friendly to this farm plan and it was a 
permanent setup so that it would pay to build plenty of permanent 
storage, this 90 percent plan would probably net the farmer a little 
better than SO percent on the average. 

The farmer is the only large class of people that is now worse off 
~ he was 5 or 6 years ago, and why shoul | he be asked to produce 
aloss? Certain ly labs rand manufacturers would refuse to sell their 
salle ts at 80 or 90 percent of parity. Any business or bank that does 
not have ample reserves to take care of the unexpec ted is considered 
poorly managed, and will sooner or later run into serious trouble. I 
think the same is true ot the food he ply for the Nation. We should 
always have an ample reserve. The present drought is showing us 
someth he of v hat can hap pe n and these reserves cert: ainly Came In 
very handy during the war, and also as a help to starving nations. The 
Government, | understand, has $129 billion worth of war materials in 
its reserve accounts, but a lot of people seem to think it is all wrong to 
have three or four billion a worth of foodstuffs in reserve and 
food is as much a war reserve as anything else. 

6. Our pop opaagg oe Is increasing very rapidly, and is expected to 
reach 200 million by 1975, which will require about one-third more 
foodstuffs, if we just maintain our present living standard, and we 
certainly should improve it. Why wear out our land and our machin- 
ery to produe e something we do not need when a few years later we 
will need all we ca n produce ‘ Why call the law forcing a man to 
reduce his acreage of grain regimentation when the law is passed by 
two-thirds to 90 eon of those interested ? I, like Jim Patton. am 
much more afraid of the regimentation of 10-cent corn and 33-cent 
vheat, which cra ehiie at prices we were paying at our elevators when 
the last Republican administration went out of office. 

7. How can the American farmer plan or safely buy anything when 
he does not know whether his 100 head of hogs will bring § STOO or 
S7.000: and he does not know whether his 1.000 bushels of wheat will 
bring $330 or $2,500: and he does not knew whether his 1.000 bushels of 
corn is going to bring SLOO or 82,000. Over 87 percent of the wheat 
farmers voted for acreage control and 90 percent of parity loans, and 
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the election in Wisconsin a few days ugo is another very definite sign 
of what the farmers want. The farmer could probably get along with 
out any protection if the manufacturer and laborer had no protection, 
but I agree with Charles Brannan that protection and subsidies are 
What has made the United States oreat. However, the American 
farmer is as much entitled to them as anyone. Mr. Summerfield of the 
Post Office Department said not long ago that subsidies to the second 
class mail users amounts to far more than the loss of the farm program. 

Se understand that the farm program ovel the last 2U years has cost 
the American taxpayer about 8752.000, so far as storable products are 
concerned. It is also my understanding that this amount of money 
includes the school-lunch-program contributions and some foreign 
gifts, which really should not be charged to the farm program. Neve 
theless, taking in even all the nonstorable products and all the mistakes 
over the 20 vears, the loss, L am told, is only about 82.400 million, or an 
average of $120 million per year. The airline subsidies alone, 1 under 
stand, are $219 million per year. ‘The maritime subsidies are 18 
million. There are m: un othe v subsidies running into many millions 
of dollars. Business reconversion gfe have averaged S$) billion 
per year over the past 5 years or S41 billion in total. Postoftice losses 
over the same period were about $2.4 billion. The Federal investment 
in the stockpile of military materials is $129 billion, Yet, the present 
adninistr ation is crying because CCC has $3 billion’? invested in in 
ventories of foodstuffs, although the total is about 3 percent of the 
amount invested in war material stockpile. (Attached you will find a 
separate sheet on the cost of the farm program. ) 

We are not against protection for American workers, or subsidies 
for business. We think such protection has done much toward making 
this country expand and grow. Just the same, we are strongly against 
giving protection and subsidies to everyone except the American 
farmer. Protection and subsidies to everyone except the Americat 
farmer. Protection and subsidies seem to be all right for everyone but 
the farmer, if you believe everyone you hear. Just the same, you will 
notice that whenever the farmer begins to lose money, the whole na 
tional economy begins to say : Today, the machinery manufacturers are 
begging for a few orders so that they may keep their plants running 
part of the time and I know that John Deere and International Har- 
vester each have over 10,000 men laid off at their plants. Yes, and 
Chevrolet and Ford each have cut their truck production about 40 per- 
cent. I know of other manufacturers who practically closed their 
plants in the early part of July and these plants are not yet opened. 
In 1933 our national income was $40 billion. It is now more than 
eight times that amount. 

10. The present farm program has been a great help to the Nation 
during the past 20 years—let’s not scrap it and start out on a program 
about which we know nothing. Let’s improve the present program. 
With properly administered acreage controls, it will work. 


1PDoane Agricultural Service says today, “‘Price-support loans and inventories of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation amounted to 33 billion June 30 The net loss on the CCC 
price-support program for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1953, was $61.1 million compared 
to $67 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952.” 


38490—53—pt. S——10 
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SLIDING SCALI 


A sliding scale is unfair and will bring on depression and will not 
stop overproduction. Quoting from Donald R. Murphy, editor of 
Wallaces Farmer, 


For the classic example of the difference between industry and agriculture, 
go back to 1929 d 1932. From 1929 to 1932, production of manufactured goods 
dropped 48 percent In the same period of declining prices, farmers lowered 


production only 3 percent And this was the result of weather, not of price 
Production yt icre went dow {8S percent in that period The Nation would 
have been in tough spot if far rs had responded to the price situation as did 
facturers. But farmers were in a tough spot themselves because they were 
produc What the Nation needed and more than t could pay for 
\lso quoting further, Mr. Murphy says: 
In gene when farm production drops 5 percent, prices rise 20 percent 
farm prodnetion goes up 10 percent prices drop 40 percent While a con 
ner will b a new refrigerator promptly when the price drops a little, a cut 
he price of whe wont g him to eat more bread. To make the situation 
e comp ited, costs on the farm are ri ng In 1928S, farm expenses TOOK m1 
of every dollar of the farmer ash income: but by 1951, the figure 
had risen to 74 cents. So the price fluctuations resulting from shifts in produc 
tion are likely to cause more tro ‘ w than in the twenties 


Quoting from Theodore W. Schultz, chairman, department of eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago: 


Farmers sold about 10 percent less farm products in 1921 than in 1920.) This 
wht on a 40 7 ent rise in farm prices Bad weather and poot 

cr in 1984 pulled down the sale of farm products in 19385 about 5 percent 
eh te ring “0 percent rise in farm prices. The bumper farm crops of 
1937, on the other hand, pushed farm sales up 16 percent over 1935. If we allow 
> perce! f I he 1935 low, the remaining 11 percent production 
( uld indicate rari l ce Tall I bout 1) per ent other t ngs remaining 

eq 


rWO-PRICE PROGRAM 


The two-price program will upset everything. If we had a two- 
oran now, the wheatgrowel would se]] the high priced part 
of « rop al d feed the cheaper part. What would that do to the corn 
producer? Ninety percent of all corn is fed to livestock and a two 
price system would have very little effect, but would wreck the live- 
STO k prices, 
Here are 1936-52 costs (except administrative) as prepared by Wal 
ter Wilcox for Senate Agriculture Committee. Processing taxes paid 


1935 ro) COSTS 
. ( ( { 
! ] 
Potal 
year 1952 
Per 
z ) ” $H2.8 S28 O64 $51, 502 $945, 18 
( ( 1), O9 179, 4 13, 701 Sl¢ 0) 
. )7 7. 489 f 3 1. 7 ) 
509 », 5, 004 10, 113 3, 698 451, 920 
cc ti , { 2, 439 69, 271 29. Alé 248, 566 
x s s 4 », 384 33. 214 700, 486 
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The Government owns 500 million bushels of wheat, value, $11 


billion, and 800 million bushels of corn, value, $114 billion. 
Wheat (carryover 500 million bushels or 14 crop) : Buahels 
Oct. 9, 1953 (estimate) 1, 163, 000, 000 


Last year’s crop = 1, 291. OOO, OOO 
10-yeur average 1, OSS, OOO, OOO 
Corn (carryover SOU million bushels or about %4 crop) : 
Oct. 9, 1953 (estimate) 2. 196. 000. OOO 
Last vear’s crop 3. 8306, 000, GOO 
10-year average 3. 036, 000, OOO 
Officials say that if crop is over 3 billion bushels with the 800 million 
‘arryover from the past years, we W il] probably have acreage controls 


or allotme nts. 


Beans (carryover about 10 million bushels or 2-week supply) : hushe 
Oct. 9, 1953 P90, 483. OOO 
Last vear’s crop 291. 596, 000 
10-year average 219, 596, OOO 


Of 100 cultivated acres in 1952, 11 ! roduced for export, 6 produced 
feed for horses and mules, 9 produced for nonfood use, 16 produced 
cereals, fruits, and vegetables for donaestie food and 58 out of the 100 
produced livestock products for the human diet. 

Livestock products in the cliet require 5] » times more land to produc e 
than do cereals, fruits, and vegetables, 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HARPSTRITE, TRENTON, ILL. 


Mr. Harpstrire. 1, Richard Hearpstrite, a farmer living near Tren 
ton, in Clinton County, I11., believe we should have a solid Government 
farm program of some kind, with the belief that a reasonable amount 
of money spent for this purpose will save the Government money in the 
long run. 

[ am for some type of flexible supports, as I don’t believe the high 
support plan has worked, or will work, ae er lead into too much 
Government control and expense. A. flexible support price program 
may work and would reduce rigid controls. 

I believe, also, that there is a lot of merit in a two-price system, based 
on domestic and foreign consumption, and would also favor such a 
plan. In the event price controls and marketing quotas are kept in 
effect, and a corn-marketing quota is called for, 1 believe more consid 
eration, or exemption, should be given dairy and livestock farmers in 
the various drought areas. 

lor the future of America, we should do a lot of work to make thie 
people soil-conservation minded, keeping the technical assistants to 
help the farmers do what they should for themselves. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT C. KOLMER, WATERLOO, ILL. 


Mr. Kotmer. I am an Illinois farmer, living on and operating a 
farm of 127 acres of my own, and renting an additional 20 acres from 
my brother. I live near Waterloo, Ill., in Monroe County. 

The agricultural situation is again greeting us with farm prices 
slowly slipping in some cases, and in other cases, they have just flopped. 

I am for a price-support program that can be effective; and that will 
hold down the carryover. The acreage allotment plan will not, and 
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does not, hold down your building up of larger carryovers; because 
the farmer will naturally put out his best acreage, do a better job of 
preparing seedbeds, and will use a good fertilizer. The acreage allot- 
ment does penalize the farmer that has been doing a good job of soil 
conservation; i. e., farmers raising a large amount of legumes and 
pasturing a lot of his land. 

The price-support program is not always available to all farmers in 
communities, because the “Food and Drug Agency” are putting 
thumbs down on contaminated grains. In my case, I took my wheat to 

our local cooper: itive elevator and the y would only store 65 percent of 

my wheat because the demand was too great and their capacity was 
limited. The elevator does not store corn and beans because it is 
full of wheat. 

The loan to farmers for operational functions is not always accept 
able to the farmer. There are plenty facilities for farmers to loan 
money but is the farmer sure that he will be able to repay in the future / 
In drought areas, a greater etfort should be made to save the herds of 
cattle owners that are doing a good job, rather than helping the owner 
W ho has other places to ZO for il loan. 

Soil conservation should be carried on as in the past, with Govern 
ment helping the individual farmer with technical aid and a limited 
amount of financial help. 

As it seems to me, exports of grain are falling off because we are 
limited as to the amount we can sell, and the foreign countries are 
limited in dollars exchange they have to spend. The Government 
should try to have imports of these countries come in with a favorable 
duty. In other words, make better use of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

I do not think we could do much with a two-price system, because 
Wwe cannot export a large quantity of wheat, corn, or soybeans. 

We could try the sliding scale of loans as the carryover increase 
the amount loaned by the Commodity Credit Corporation goes down 
from 90 percent. In this county, those of us that could not store 
wheat at home, on the farm, could only get 90 percent of parity on 
65 percent of the crop. If this wheat is not moved out of our local 
storage, we will still have a smaller percent, or none at all, on loan. 
There are many cases in other counties that the farmer cannot store 
at home, or locally. 

In my case, I have too many buildings on the place, already, to 
justify putting up some more. <A good storage bin for wheat, corn, 
and soybeans is almost a must, but most farmers are not financially 
able to build. 

I am a general farmer, raising wheat, corn, oats, alfalfa, clover, and 
beef cattle. 


all 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS CLENCKE, EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. CLencke. I want to thank the committee for putting forth this 
effort to do a better job for us. I want to say that at this hear ing, we 
tind that there is a much better understanding today between farmers 
and labor, than there has been for many years. In connection with 
this, as a representative of the United Farmers of Illinois, I take one 
Sunday a month to attend a meeting and try to iron out our difficulties. 
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We cannot injure one segment of our people without it completely 
hurting the other ones. 

In regard to some of the statements made. Personally, I do think 
that we should have stabilized prices the same as labor has. First, 
labor has a minimum-wage scale and business has a fixed price. Farm- 
ing, today, is a big business. I believe that our administration could 
fix a price—a flexible price—over the farm commodities, and I feel 
that if they do that, they do it with the thought in mind that it is 

fair price for our commodities. I think our trouble is the market 
price does not pay the price equal to the loan price. If they had 
to pay the same price as the loan price, and didn’t have so much grain 
going into the hands of the Government, more would channel its way 
back through the regular market. 

Referring again to flexible parity prices, we have heard much com- 
plaint on hogs and cattle. Do we want one man to receive $1 more per 
hundred, today, than the man who takes his hogs to market tomorrow 4 
We speak of 75 to 90 percent parity and 85 to 100 percent parity. Let 
us bear in mind that parity price is a price to give the farmer a price 
equal to the things that he must buy. In order to keep our heads 
above water, we must have a parity price—to make this more clear, 
we want to remember that if we were in 10 feet of water and had our 
heads three-fourths of the way out, we couldn't exist. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE KNABEL, HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Mr. Knapex. I dont see how anyone can think of farming, in this 
day, without a party price of some kind. I would favor some kind of 
a program where you could get your guaranteed price at the market. 
We all lack storage space, and therefore we take market prices which 
are often very much lower. In our little township you may apply 
for a loan, and it may not just accidently go through. I have had 
some grain that they didn’t pay on. Most fellows can’t build stor 
age bins. Therefore, they can’t get a support price. If anyone is 
going to stay in this farm business, in this day, he needs cash money 
to operate on. I feel they are going to have to have parity. 


STATEMENT OF 0. W. CHANDLER, HANNIBAL, MO. 


Mr. Cuanpter. This farm problem is as old as the Old Testament. 
Ancient Egypt had serious farm problems and Pharaoh appointed 
Joseph as his first Secretary of Agriculture, giving him unlimited 
powers to deal with the situation. You all know the account of 
Pharaoh’s dreams about the 7 fat cattle devoured by the following 7 
lean ones and Joseph’s interpretation of the dreams. The whole his- 
tory is told in chapter 37 through chapter 46 in the Book of Genesis. 
For 7 years of abundant crops, “Jose »ph took one-fifth of all that was 
produced and stored it in the cities, and it was never thrown on the 
market until the years of famine. This must have done an excellent 
job of pr ice support in years of over produc tion. No one ever referred 
to this heavy take as a burdensome surplus and it was never redis- 
tributed until the following 7 years of famine. It was, indeed, a re- 
serve, a stockpile of strategic materials. It is also most interesting 
to note that Joseph shared ‘this reserve of grain and fodder with the 
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famine-stricken people whose country was beyond the Red Sea. It 
went to them as a humanitarian gift—the first Marshall plan in 
history. 

You who are close students of world history know that all down 
through the centuries that great masses of people have been victims 
of Starvation by floods, droughts, and pestiler nee—al] because their 
country had not built up an adequate food and feed reserve to meet 
the emergency. We have had a Federal food and feed reserve pro- 
gram in this country since 1933. It is only a half-truth to call it a 
farm-support program. For what the Government has bought at 
90 perce “ of parity in vears of bountiful harvest, it has sold the same 
commodities to consumers in years of seare ity. That reserve thrown 
on the market protected the consumer just as much as it had orig- 
inally protected the farmer. Our Government had such a reserve 
when the drought struck our country in 1934 and 1936, and again when 
Pearl Harbor struck in December 1941. Without our oo rve of food, 
our hard-pressed allies would have been easily overcome by the enemy. 
Kood given to famine-stricken peop les will do more toward making 
friends and preventing communism than any amount of guns and 


bullets. 

The price-stabilizing program, over a period of 20 vears, has cost 
an average of $73 million per year. The direct benefit to daria has 
been many times that amount, and they have paid a high income tax 
on their higher incomes. Also, the reserve built up by the support 
prog un h is saved the consumer untold millions of dollars during the 
vears of droughts and emergencies. So long as the farmer is getting 


ol ly 44 cents of the consumer’s food dollar, the consumer cannot be 
hurt much wett the average support cost is less than 50 cents per 
person per year. The annual Post Office Department deficit per per- 
son is 7 times th: it great, and three-fourths of that $500 million is due 
to second- and third-class mail sent by 12 big magazine publishers. 

Ninety percent of all American a is manufactured by 
just three giant companies, only 10 percent by all others. It is very 
easy for three people to underst: and each other and work together. But 
it is utterly impossible for 5 million farmers to do likewise. There- 
fore, it is absolute ly essential that the Federal Government formulate 
a positive plan to hold production, reserves, and consumption in bal- 
ance 

The American people have more money to spend for food now than 
they have ever had before. They have more now than they are likely 
to have 2 years from now. 

The best informed Congressmen that I have talked to—some Demo- 
crats and some Republicans—are of the conviction that it is necessary 
to stabilize our eeeea | economy On a high level. 

Our Federal governmental expenditures are bound to continue very 
high in spite of all economy and efficiency measures that may be ef 
fected. A depression would affect Government receipts in about the 
Same measure that personal incomes are affected. 

The three sure signs of an approaching depression are: (1) Reduced 
farm income, (2) unemployment in the automotive industries, (3) a 
curtailed building industry. Net farm income has already been re 
duced. Production costs continue to mount while farm product prices 
continue to decline. Today (October 14) local elevators are paying 
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only $1.29 per bushel for corn—the Federal average support price for 
corn is about $1.60 per bushel. The farmers that are taking a rap now 
on the products they are hav Ing to sell at de presse re pr ices are those who 
have to raise some ready ce ash and those who do not have stor: age space 
for their grain. All farmers that I have talked to are afraid of the 
economic philosophy of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Agriculture Act of 1949 has more than a dozen clauses and wives 
the Secretary of Agriculture arbitrary powers which, if applied, « 
make or break a lot of farmers. Farmers are afraid that the President 
is spending so much time at wolf, vacations, and reading ohost written 
speeches that he will remain ignorant about farm problems and ow 
domestic economy. This growing lack of confidence was expressed 
the recent election in Wisconsin. 

The recent vote on wheat ncreage and allotment, 87 percent for and 
is percent against. 1s proof that farmers want enough controls to bal 
ance supply and demand. They don’t want that sliding-scale scheme 
advocated by Kline. Kline went flat-busted as a corn-hog farmer in 
fowa in the early thirties, pu ine the same farm polic es t] 





hat he is 
advocating today. The whole StOry Wilts published in the Country 
Crentleman about 2 vears ago. 

I have been a member of the Farm Bureau for 13 vears. Kline’s 
economic philosophy is not to the best interest of the farmers nor our 
itional econonry. | know dozens of Far 1) Bureau members who feel 
he same Way. His views are his own and not that of the majority of 
the organization. If the officers of the Farm Bureau were elected by a 
two party system, he would be defeated by a b g majo. ITV. After the 


S7 percent to 13 percent vote on wheat. he 1s ho or bound to resig) 


! 
4 
{ 


The prime minister of any parliamentary government would have to 
resign. 

We havea lot of organized groups that are co troll ( by a on ) rt" 
system. They run to you Congressmen and try to make you believe 
that they are expressing the conviction of the ore@anization’s entire 
membership. It is easy for them with a one-party svstem to perpetu 
ate themselves in office. It was easy for Stalin and we in the Farm 
Bureau are just as helpless in trying to get rid of Kline as the Russian 
peasant is in his desire to rid himself of Malenkov and communism. 

Farmers don’t want a sliding scale. Every farmer has done a lot 
of sliding and he knows that when he slides it is always downhill. A 
low support price will not curtail seta tel 1. The lower the price 
the more they have to plant to meet fixed obligations. There were more 
acres of corn, for example, planted In 1932 than there had ever been 
planted either before or since. The lowest crop support price prac 
tically determines what the farmer can get for his crops. A few rush 
their crops to market at harvest time and, on a glutted market, get 
less than the support price. Others who are wise enough to make a 
purchase agreement usually will find some date before the next harvest 
when they can get a little more than the support. price. 

I own and operate 620 acres of the best Hlinois black level land. I 
sell many thousands of bushels of corn and soybeans each year. This 
is the first time in my whole farming career that the Government has 
had to buy from me any grain. This August I delivered to Govern 
ment bins 1,092 bushe Is of corn at $1.601/ » per bushel. Today, local 
elevators are paying $1.29. 
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What I have said is unbiased. As a business and professional man, 
I retired 13 years ago at the age of 57. At that time, I invested one- 
third of our assets in town property, one-third in best corporation 
stocks, and one-third in Illinois farmland. 

All surplus since then has gone into Government bonds and bank 
balances. Iam not worrying too much about taxes. Don’t cut taxes 
until the budget is actually balanced with a little to pay on principal. 


STATEMENT OF CARL HORN, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. Horn. I have a land program that I have written up, and 
I have used through all these years of farming. There are things 
that I have in mind that are actually what happened, and I want you 
to take notice. 
PENALIZING FARMERS WITH CONTROLS 


As of the year 1941, the fall of that year, we farmers were asked by 
the Government to keep extra brood sows to produce more meat for 
our Armed Forces. This was done, and when those pigs from those 
eXtra SOWS became 5 mor nths ol i the Government put a ceiling price 
on these hogs of $12 per 100 and no higher; thus the farmer that fed 
commercial feed lost money by complying with Government controls. 

And the same year, many were penalized on wheat acreage. 

Next, we were asked to produce all the corn possible. Then, after the 
corn being produced, the following year, with a large holdover, forced 
eae to go under controls; thus. when farmers do as Government 
asks, it causes overproduction and so forces controls. 

If we farmers that grow small acreages of wheat are forbidden to 
erind any wheat for livestock feed, then how can they in wheat States 
be permitted to graze their wheatland? And, furthermore, when Gov- 
ernment permits neighboring countries to ship their surplus into our 
country and this helps to be put under controls, for 1953 and 1954, 
and still has not cheapened the loaf of bread. 

Five years ago, Government duped corn, at picking time, when 
farmers were forced to haul their corn to elevators on account of no 
storage space on the farm, received the small sum of 90 cents per 
bushel by this act. As farming corn crops estimated in advance of 6 
weeks or so really hurts farmers’ incomes, who hs ave crops in stor age 
on their own farm, not costing Government or taxpayer—but the 
farmer himself stands this expense. And when farmers are shelling 
corn to make room for new crop, in months of August and September, 
the Government should respect such holdings on the farm, and not 
move any corn at this particular time. As in 1952, August 28, that is 
just what happened, and corn dropped for several days in succession. 

And while the greatest agriculture States in our Union, such as the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri, are very 
closely related to crowing in particular, the crops of each State are 
practically identical. So, therefore, being in comparison, we with 
high-valued agricultural lands who pay a greater share of taxes, Fed- 
eral and State, should not be compared with other States that are less 
adaptable for our kind of crops. Therefore, we, the five producing 
States, who pay the taxes, should not be put under Government 
controls. 
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Just why are we farmers used for a political football, by either 
party, just before an election, by such promises just to deceive the 
farmers after election ¢ 

‘The crop estimators (over and under) and weather forecasters are 
one of the great causes of farmers’ incomes losses. The weather, in 
June, was that for the Corn Belt States would receive rain (that 
never came). Corn, beans, mn oats all dropped in price during that 
period. And that goes, also, for overestimating ¢ rops in advance, as 
there is no need for farm programs when these things are not con- 
trolled by the Government. 

CATTLE 


By the increased production of more cattle, cattle prices came down 
from the peak prices, when some thought it caused the high cost of 
living when cattle were scarce, but since cattle prices came down in 
such proportion by raising more, that was not enough, so the Gov- 
ernment let Mexico ship their beef into our country, like many other 
products shipped into this country to tear down our own farming 
ae rprises. This costs millions of farmers to lose a rightful share 
from right ‘off the farm. Just why should we allow such practices to 
continue in this “free” America / 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS LONG, RURAL ROUTE NO. 4, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


Mr. Lona. I think that first of all we should say that American 
agriculture, industry, and labor have built a fence around ourselves 
We have our standards of living higher than any place else in the 
world, and I am afraid we are going to have to go out and coimpete 
with the other people some day. 

I would like to leave my ground to my boys in the same shape I 
found it. We have a great national debt. Are we going to leave 
this national debt for the boys to pay, too? It seems to me we should 
start from there. I don’t like to pay high taxes, and we should think 
about that. 

We have produced for industry, agriculture, and labor and if we are 
going to protect one, all three should be willing to go along. It is 
hard to have agriculture pay the entire debt. I think all three of 
them must come into the picture. 

One other thing to take into consideration is that there is too much 
difference in the prices the farmer gets and the prices the consumer 
pays. In Chicago they are paying 75 cents for steaks, and we get 
40 cents. The difference is the transportation and middleman. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL ORR, GRIGGSVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. Orr. I am a farmer and cattle feeder. I do not represent any 
organization, and I am not on the Government payroll, either full 
or part time. I have here, with me, the October 2d issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report. 

(Quoted from the October 2d issue and article Here’s Price Squeeze 
on Six Mill Families.) 

I think these figures speak for themselves. We have heard a lot 
about parity today. I think we could have 100-percent parity and 
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still have only 60-percent income. So, apparently, we are aiming 
at a real loss wae we talk about 70- to 80-percent or even 100-percent 
parity. We ought to talk 100 perce nt of take-home pay. I don't see 
whv we would sagege tog anything out of the ordinary. 

Now take the new <papers over the years. They seem to follow 
policy to lead the metropolitan people to believe the farmers are not 
ll willing to work. When Mike DiSalle was in power, there was a 
lot of propaganda that all farmers are wealthy. DiSalle rolled back 
the prices, al d we have h id trot ible with farm prices ever since. 

On ce rporation income they talk wages before taxes. On farm 


. 
at 


income, they jus “The total farm income is so much.” Actually, 
they are using the. eTross ales of farmers. So, you see, these figures 
are very misleading to people. I think we should use the figure of 


i 


ike home pay. 
STATEMENT OF JAMES D. LAIR, CHAMBERSBURG, ILL. 


Mr. Larr. I want to go on record here. Of course, I am a young 


man. I have been told we have funny ideas. But I can remember 
back when, for breakfast, we only had gravy on bread and a little 
hacon 


But T would like to go on the record in this way. T kind of like 
the idea of 75- to 90-percent parity for some reason. We have tried 
90-percent parity and where is it getting us? We get it on a Mi. 
Who reaped the profit on it? The elevator man did all 4 jo] The 
Government assured them of it 

Take for instance, I was elected as committeeman in our town. I 
am opposed to the PMA in some things. I didn’t like some things, 
but I enjoved others. We had a farm manager appointed. Well, | 
would like to see everyone of them put out. We lired another man 
into the branch of agriculture. We Want our money to be spent 


to do us some wood, He is not eoing to do us any eood. Mr. Simp 
son e xpi: Lined the election of PMA man: wer. ] 

We didn't havea farm n imager. secretary Be son said we needed 
i. farm manager. So they created a new job. 

So they sav 90 percent parity. You know what that is going to 


involve. There are quite a number of peop a. who will have to go 
around and measure up their land. One of our neighbors wants to 
plant wheat and oats to feed to his livestock—he should be entitled 
to his feed. 

If we have 90-percent parity, where is the money coming from to 
administer this parity ? 

(nother thing, I would like to mention this business of marketing. 
Sliding parity should do something about our marketing and take 
care of this thing. I think we need to do something about the market- 
ng situation. 


STATEMENT OF LOREN E. JOHNSTON, ALTOONA, ILL. 


Mr. Jounsron. My views are my own, but T have a few ideas in 
mind. TI believe in the price-support svstem, but I think there should 
he a floor under prices. It seems to me that the record has shown 
that 90 percent is a system that will create surpluses. I think 


surplus is a constant detriment. 
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There are three motives: 

The law of supply and demand should have a chance to operate. 
2. Any farm program should be an incentive toward soil conserva- 
tion. IL have a plan worked out on mine that amounts to a plan for 
fertility of the future. I think surplus problems would be solved 
all farmers had this. 

3. 1 think that in any price-support system, there should be a 
incentive toward livestoc k feeding. 

We all know the oreatest outlet for corn is the livestock feeder. 
A great deal of the corn moved out by the Government is 1948 and 
1949 corn, and I think it should have been moved out in 1951 or 1952. 
I think it should be in the present bill to sell it back to the feeders 
at the price loaned on it. But there is added on all the interest, 
and so forth. When the Government gets to it, it is already a year old. 
We know its feeding value deteriorates, as it gets older, and no feeder 
is going to buy that corn if he can possibly buy it anyplace else. ‘There 
should be an inducem ent to move that corn, through feeders. 

The grain man is favored by support prices. Why shouldn't the 
livestock feeder have a chance to purchase it at the same price then ¢ 

We need a more flexible, lower support svstem, and I think the 
surplus will take care of itself. With these three points, I think we 
would have a support system that would stand up. There is no use 
for a support svstem that just runs a year or two. We can’t have a 
system that w ill hold a cloud over the market for years to come. 

I think the farmers are voing to have to have over 100 percent of 
parity, to balance the times when they have to take a price below it. 
So, when the demand is there, the free market will take care of it. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FINGERLIN, SOIL CONSERVATION 
DEPARTMENT, ADAMS COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Fincertin. My statement does not deal with parity problems. 
However, it does deal with a very import int phi ise of agriculture. 
Now it certainly seems to me that there isa pronounced difference in 
the thoughts of this group here tod: ay, but I hope there is one thought 
that evel ‘yone will be in accord with when they come to think of our 
future generations and our personal economic system. 

My name is William Fingerlin. I speak in behalf of the Adams 
County Soil Conservation District Board, of which I am its chairman. 

As you gentlemen know, the function of our board is to encourage 
and direct the conservation of soil and water resources of our county. 
Iw ant to t: alk with you about farming in general and soil conserva- 
tion in particular. 

The words “soil conservation” covers a lot of territory. To the 
nore in this western Illinois county, the ‘Vy mean three things ma nly ; 

To ap p rly suc th soll tre ating lhe aterials as a soils test incl ates are 
wide 

To follow a rotation which is tailored to fit the capabilities of 
the soil. 

To establish erosion-control measures such as grass waterway, 
terraces, dams, etc., as are required to oe the farm at home. 

Now it doesn’t look like it would be too hard a job to sell soil 
conservation to farmers in any section of our country, but it is. We 
have been at it 11 years and only this year have we noted that farmers 
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have embraced this entire program in sufficient numbers to give us 
real encouragement. We are happy about this, because the need for 
it is very great in our county. We have many hundreds of acres that 
are so poor that it wouldn’t pay to pull machinery over and mainly 
because they have been washed thin by heavy rainfall over a period of 
vears. 

Just 25 miles east of here is the watershed of Hadley Creek and you 
men have made this project one of the “pilot plants” in a nationwide 
P rogram covering 50 watersheds over the country. The idea is to 
blanket this entire area with soil-conservation measures for the pur 
pose of determining how effective a job this can do toward flood pre 
vention. It is our prediction that it will have a very great bearing 
on the prevention of floods. But we have many such watersheds in 
our area. One is just north of Quincy, known as the Quincy Bay. 
This is an area of water which parallels the Mississippi River and 
— into it. Several years ago, this body of water was deep. 
Now it is almost silted shut, and the folks owning camps along its 
shore are clamoring for help to get it dredged. We are very sympa- 
thetic with these folks, because we recognize their predicament. 
Sooner or later, thousands of dollars will be spent to accomplish this. 
And then what will happen? Floodwaters from the watershed above 
will again, slowly but surely, carry silt into it, until the time comes 
when it will require another dredging. The real answer to this prob- 
lem is to keep this silt on the uplands, where it is sorely needed, with 
soil-conservation measures. 

There are, of course, several reasons why this program has been 
so difficult to sell. One of the main reasons is the lack of sufficient 
technical assistance in soil conservation here. Also, a more intensified 
educational program is needed, to interest farmers in a conservation 
program. 

We feel that the cost of conservation is not keeping the majority 
of farmers from applying a conservation program on their farms, 
except in some cases where there is a need for a large structure such as 
a dam, or other work of an unusual nature. 

Where the farmer stands most of the cost himself, he understands 
the progtene—3 t means something to him—more times than not he has 
to tighten his belt to accomplish it, and that is the only type of con- 
servation that will stick. Naturally, the farmer needs guidance. 
This is furnished by the soil-conservation district and the farm 
adviser 


STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY G. MINER, McDONOUGH COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Miner. I am a farmer, operating a livestock and grain farm, 
and I also sel] farm seeds. 

Laleips I think, in this general problem confronting us, that we must 

eree ona farm program. We are looking for st: ability. We do not 
want equality. If we had equality, we would be stifled to the point 
that we would be living on whatever the Government would peariee 
us. We do want insurance against a rapid rise or a rapid fall i 
prices, which might help the farmer but be destructive to the con- 
sumer. I think our program must head for a platform and some 
way to get away from this, and must analyze the merits of the past 
and future programs. 
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” s I get it, there are two thoughts: 
. More ot less of the personal interest, by using this as a gage of 
i successfulness of it. How many votes will I get out of it/ Is 
my party benefiting by the program / 
Then, the other side, is it for the benefits of agriculture, labor, 
“a industry alike ¢ 
I think we would all say the second point is what we want. We 
do not think a from the st: indpoint of agriculture in re — 
this. I feel we do not want a guaranteed income which has been 
suggested in the past. Price supports, yes. A 90 percent parity has 
tended to create large surpluses. It is my humble opinion that a high 
point price support has led to that. It tends to lead to inefficiency. 
If I know I am going to get a certain price, I’m not going to do a 
200d job any Wi ay. 
Thus, along that line of reasoning, I am gre atly in favor of a sliding 
price support, which would tend to stabilize the products by chang- 
ing the price support from year to year, as the need arises. 


STATEMENT OF WARD BUZZARD, ADAMS COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. Buzzarp. My name is Ward Buzzard. I am 388 years old, and 
reside on a farm in Melrose Township, Adams County, Ill. I am 
farming 240 acres, 80 acres of which I own, and 160 I rent from an 
adjoing neighbor. 

I have asked to express my views before you on the question of 
rigid versus flexible controls for agricultural products. In reading 
articles of the press, giving accounts of some of your previous heal 
Invs, one is led to believe that the American farmer is demanding 90 
percent of parity and rigid controls. For this reason, I thank you 
for an opportunity to present my views on rigid controls, 

I was born and raised on a farm in Fayette County, Ill. My studies 
in farm management, at the University of Illinois, were interrupted 
n 1942 by the call to service. After spending 42 months in service, 
4 of which were overseas, I received my discharge. Since that time, 
I've worked with farmers as an insurance salesman, enjoyed part 
time work as veteran instructor in agriculture, and most recently as 
a farm machinery salesman. In 1947 my wife and I bought an 80 
acre farm on a GI Joan. After developing a conservation program 
and building up some livestock numbers, we became full-time farmers 
this past spring. I submit this above information to Justify my 
bility to speak as a farmer. 

The question “do you prefer 90 percent parity payments and rigid 
controls to lesser parity payments and flexible controls” is not a fair 
one. Imagine my father asking me on a Saturday night in my high 
school days, “Son, which would you rather have, a $10 bill or a $5 
bill?” However, if he’d have said “Take the $10 bill but leave the 
car at home,” I’m quite confident my best girl could be royally enter- 
tained on that $5 bill. 

Suppose we take the $10. You continue our present farm program 
and Secretary Benson invokes strict controls on grain and livestock 
products. And I say to you, support corn at 90 percent of parity 
really worked a hardship on me this past summer, as I tried to feed 
corn at $1.50 per bushel to steers that sold for $18.50. I soon found, 
by actual experience, that doesn’t pay big dividends. If we have 90 
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ercent parity support on one phase of the interdependent grain and 
} | ; | } I 
livestock program, they should be across the board. 

suet pla-bi I can be happy in my decision to take the $10 4 Already, 


several of my neighbors have expressed deep concern about the s small 
wheat allotment they received this fall. How in the name of heaven 
did neighbor Jones get 28 acres when neighbor Smith got only 21? It 


doesn't create a good neighborhood feeling. And on top of that, an 
authority such as Milo es In a recent magazine article, points 
out that nervous USDA officials and farm leade ‘rs who saw the piles 
of grain mounting in the late thirties and early forties were hap py 
t could be used in European countries laid waste by the war. Can 
we expect a War every so otten to get us out of our di lemma ¢ Rigid 
controls and high support — are the surest way in the world to 
build up big surpluses. With present labor-saving machinery and 
effective fertilizer programs, we are almost certain soon to get the 
same publicity for corn and wheat that the potato farmer got. We 
can now grow as many bushels on fewer acres. Upon getting rigid 
controls on corn, beans, and wheat, Secretary Benson will be e xXpecte dl 
to take off another 15 to 20 percent, and soon my 240 acres has shriveled 
up un til it’s o1 ily a 160 or possib ly 120 acres. We'd be in the same 
boat as the coal miners. After a bitter struggle to get shorter hours 
(they have even considered a 36-hour week), higher wages, retirement 
income at 65, hospitalization, and so forth, only to find that the great 
coal industry had now lost much of its market. Is that the way we 
make America great? Am I fair to my fellow citizen in this “land 
of the free and home of the brave,” to receive income off 240 acres 
and farm 1204 

[I say to you, rigid controls are emergency legislation to be used only 
in the “short run.” They will not curb production; they lead to un- 
rest in the industry, weaken initiative, weaken the market for the 
product, as well as work a hardship on our fellow citizens. Have this 
story told and even farmers will change the “tune.” 

sut the gravest danger lies in promotion of a socialized agriculture. 
To police rigid controls takes a working force of “drones” who receive 
taxpayers’ money, but contribute nothing to the material welfare of 
a country. In our county, with controls on 2 of 3 major crops, we'll 
need 40 to 50 employees. They become a large organization, and 
sooner or later “day dreams” visions to look after the welfare of a 
stagnant industry and hookup political strings to perpetuate the need 
of their presence. It all adds up to an “ism” in some form or another. 
We indebted ourselves and several generations to destroy “fascism.” 
We are still spending a sizable sum to protect ourselves against “com- 
munism”; it just doesn’t make good sense to promote “socialism.” 

Let’s consider, for a moment, the $5 bill. Give me the freedom to 
operate my farm as I see fit, and give me protection so that I don’t 
experience 12-cent corn and $2.50 hogs that my father did in the early 
thirties. Put a floor under agricultural products that protect the 
industry against bankruptcy, apply direct controls to my farm only 
when I have become a burden to the taxpayer. At such a time as the 
supply is not sufficient to meet the demand, let me borrow up to 90 
percent on my stored products that I may furnish an ample diet at a 
reasonable price to my fellow citizens in our great country. 

I’m not a specialist in knowing exactly how smoothly such a pro- 
gram can work, but authorities have pointed out that over a 10-year 
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period for corn, it was estimated that controls might be invoked in 4 
or 5 years of 10. I’m sure that much more corn would have been fed 
to cattle, hogs, and other livestock this past summer had it been sev- 
eral cents per bushel cheaper. Some of the inferior commercial cattle 
now a drug on the market, the meat of which is even refused by a day 
worker, might have made a greater contribution to the welfare of the 
country, Again, we are working through high supports to ruin our 
own market. 

While the mob cries, “Down with Benson! Let’s crucify him,” the 
Democrats lick their wounds of the past election and anxiously wait 
for the next, and Republicans nervously look about to save their own 
face, the citizens of our country whether they be rural or urban, Re- 
publican or Democrat, have a stake in keeping agriculture in a sound 
position as well as our great Nation. In the past two World Wars, 
the rest of the world has been astonished at our abilities. Will we 
now become stagnant in giving up freedom for false security? Will 
we be too complacent to caref Agriculture is at a crossroads. So is 
America. 

In conclusion, may I again say, “Dad, give me the five, the freedom 
to take our car, and let me take my best girl down to the candy kitchen, 
treat her to a soda, and show her off to the other guy s.” Well, I just 
don’t think I’m odd to prefer that to a stack of $10 bills a mile high, 
if I had to sit home and daydream of such things. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF B. A. FRELS, GENESEO, ILL. 


SUGGESTIONS THAT MIGHT BE INCLUDED IN A PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Frets. In my opinion, the policy for agriculture should in- 
clude the following: 

The replacement of the parity concept of values, with a new and 
latest cost of production figure, which would be agreed upon annu- 
ally following studies of reports on the cost of production in areas 
or regions. 

Also, including research and educational program which may lead 
to the improvement of qualities in production, lead to the improve- 
ment of markets and uses of the products, to promote efficiency in all 
types of agricultural production, and to promote through technical 
service national soil and water conservation. 

To carry out support prices through loans on basic crops, which 
would be limited to 1 year in storage provided by the producer, and 
through purchase in regular market competition of basic crops, only 
to the extent of insuring an adequate carryover, similar to the idea 
of the ever-normal granary. 

Sound agricultural credit in its varied forms should be provided 
where private agencies fail to offer it. Since the profit motive is com 
mon to all phases of the national economy, credit to all branches 
should be on an equal basis. 

Objectives of the policy should be to encourage adequate supplies 
of food and fiber for the Nation in quantities equal to the consump- 
tive demand. The encouragement and continuance of individual free 
enterprise plan, under the open and competitive market. 
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Avoid regulatory measures in agriculture, that only emergency sit- 
uations would make nec essary. 

A sound credit setup, plus the conducting of the ever-normal gran- 
ary feature, should be email the equivalent of a subsidy for the 
most part. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LaVORA REED, CAMP POINT, ILL. 


Mrs. Reep. We are dairy farmers, of Adams County, near Camp 
Point, Ill. I had no speech prepared, but I think the majority want 
parity. I agree we want to make the most money possible on the farm. 
We all have that motive. But as a farmer, does it mean that we want 
a high price regardless of the conditions of the country? We know 
prices are less this year than they were last year. We must take into 
consideration that we are now in a postwar reconditioning period. 

One of the pamphlets from Washington said the Government has 
been taking a loss since 1946 on its commodities, which they have 
stored. Who is going to pay for that loss? It means that the people 
vill. The Government cannot give us the money and operate ata 
constant loss and still keep a sound program. What worries me is 
how it is going to pay if it doesn’t have the money. 

I would like free enterprise, but for it to work I think we must 
work on the laws of supply and demand, and must not have acreage 
illotments. If we can’t make enough money on one product, we should 
take over some other commodity. In 1951 I sold eggs and made a 
profit. At present, I cannot make a profit, so I think someone more 
quali fied than I should be doing it. 

W e can afford to take a little Jess on our crops at harvest time. Un- 


der the parity, we do pay outa lot for interest and costs on the loans. 
W ith a shortage of crops we take less money. 
(Closing of the hearing by Congressman Sid Simpson. ) 











